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BY THEASNA EIVER 



OHAFTER I 
prspa&atobt: in a tbuicpkbthshop 

ONE morning in AugtiBt (some eight montbfl before 
the time of oar coming to Emo), fiye of us stood on 
the broad walk before Thalma. Facing us, on the steps 
of the porch, with his hands under his coat-tails, was 
the master. To right and left the boys were assembled 
to honour onr going. The matron and the maids stood 
chattering behind the dining-hall window ; in the garden 
front-gate^ Shawneen the bell-ringer and Eatsey the 
gardener were broadly grinning. 

''Well, boys," said the master, "I wish yon good 
lock. Keep your heads cool and do yoor best : and 
always keep a comer in your hearts for Thalma and 
yoor old master. Oood-bye." 

He came down and shook hands with each of us. 
''Now, boysl" cried he^ and up went the cheers, led 
by the master himself. Eip-Eip-ITurrah/ swelled the 
dboruB, shrill and clear and mighty. Shawneen and 
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2 BY THKASNA RIVER 

Fatsey joined in hoarsely from the gate; a flutter of 
hands came from the window. Some of us felt the lumps 
rise in our throats. Owens began to blubber. We 
turned; the boys on our right divided as we passed 
through them, our heads down, our ears ringing with 
the cheers ; went on till we came to the laurel dump, 
round which the avenue bends away from Thahna. 
There Brett stopped. 

" Lads," cried he, '^ turn and show them we're men." 

We faced about and spread across the avenue. Hip- 
Hip-Hurrah I we shouted, our hats off, our whole power 
in our voices; shouted three times and once more for 
the master. The whole scene is before me now : the 
master on the porch-steps nursing his coat-tails; the 
boys with their caps in their hands ; the maids spying 
askant through the window ; Fatsey and Shawneen on 
the grass beside a big holly tree ; ourselves there giving 
our last shout by the walls of old Thalma. 

The master raised his hand. " Give them another, 
boys," cried he; and up again went the great young 
shout : then, a crash of flying feet and we were sur- 
rounded by our old comrades, and busy gripping scores of 
outstretched hands. '* €rood-bye ! . . . Qood-bye, Farmer 
... Oh! good-bye all" . . . And five deep we broke 
loose and made our last scurry down the avenue. 

A short stretch of dusty road, right and left the 
familiar hills, beyond fir-tops piercing the brazen sky ; 
then Baheen village shimmering white, and, beyond a 
little garden-patch, the open window of Ban the cobbler, 
village postmaster and sage. His hammer is poised, his 
eyes fixed on the Shakespeare lying open on the window- 
ledge; he lifts his head, and across his spectacles looks 
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at 118 as we troop through the gate and past the wall- 
flowers and nasturtiams and hollyhocks. 

« We're off, Dan," says Pelly, "this is the last 
ofns." 

He puts his work down, pushes his spectacles up his 
forehead, and wipes his hands on his apron. 

^ The last o' ye t '' he says. ** My, oh my I Come in, 
oome in." 

We went into the cosy kitchen, pulled the latch-string 
of a door on which the potoit letters YJR, stood proudly 
oot, and passed into that place of dust and disorder 
which Dan was pleased to call his sanctum. Dozens of 
lasts hung on the walls among old almanacs, sheaves of 
hills, and cuttings from illustrated papers ; great rolls of 
leather filled the comers ; you could scarce see the floor 
for the litter of tools and rubbish; near the window 
stood the official desk strewn with paper, pens, and 
scraps of dirty blotting-paper; behind Dan the wind 
was fluttering the open Shakespeare, and gently blowing 
homely garden odours past the little casement. 

"So you're off, avickf " said the old man. "Off for 
goodi" 

" Ay, Dan." 

"An' it's to Dublin ye'll go first to stand for the 
scholarships 1" 

"That's it, Dan." 

'* Ay, ay I Well, God be wi' ye, me sons ; an* may 
He send more to these parts as gcod as ye. Troth 1 
an' I'm sorry to lose ye, for many's the crack we've 
had together, an' Til miss the sight o' ye o' mornin's 
skelpin' for the letters. Ay, ay ! Ah I but be conny 
o' Dublin, me sons ; it's the wicked, unholy spot. Och, 
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ochl the stories they tell me of it! Mind what the 
great man says : ' Thia aiboffe att^ to thine aum seff he 
true' . . . Te know the rest ; it's the best I or any man 
can tell ye. If ye follow that there's no fear. Good- 
bye, me sons; an' Qod speed yel" He shook hands 
with OS all and followed ns to the door. 

" Wait now/' he called ; " aisy a bit. Let me send 
ye off dacent an' smart — ^I know a bank whereon the 
wild-flowers grow." He reached for his knife, and cut 
for each of us a buttonhole of wall-flowers and marigolds 
and pansie& " There now/' he said, and stood back to 
admire his handiwork; ''there nowl If the Dublin 
lasses don't squint at ye now they're duller a sight 
than I hear telL Take them for all in all, I shall not 
look upon their like again. Ay, ay! That's the 
word. Hurry off, now ; hurry off for your train ; an' 
God be with ye alL" 

'' Good-bye, Dan,'' we called down from the place of 
gossips by the village wall ; then went up-hill beneath 
the spreading beeches, and left Dan and Thalma behind 
for evermore. 

We wore Dan's flowers to Dublin city; but once 
there, following Felly's advice and example, we made 
haste to rid ourselves of the common things, and with 
them forthwith renounced youth and rusticity, and took 
to ourselves the airs and bearing of respectable citizens. 

It was my first sight of a city ; and as Felly, with his 
arm through mine, led me along the streets, I was the 
yokel, and Felly, who indeed knew his Dublin well, the 
knowing superior person. He waved his hand at this 
and that. Lo here, he cried, and Lo there 1 There were 
shops ! There were police ! See I every one in his Sunday 
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cIotheB,well fed, well oS . • • Look 1 there was a beauty 
for me— the finest women the world knows were bred 
there by the liffey ... So Felly rattled on in his 
anxiety to show all, himself included, to the best advan- 
tage. Sometimes he played on my ignoranoe, not seldom 
his imagination served him; I kept my thoughts to 
myself, gave my eyes free play, and let him talk away. 

At last we came to Haroourt Street ; and there soon 
found the place where lodged my friend Harry Thom- 
son, a young Englishman whose work had brought him 
to Dublin, and whose doings, some of them at least, it 
will be my pleasure to chronicle. Felly knocked. No, 
Mr. Thomson was out. Stay I was I the young gentle- 
man who was going to stay the night t Oh ! ^hen would 
I walk up, please ; and the next moment I was following 
Harry's landlady up-stairs. 

" Walk in, sur," said she, and opened a door oS the 
first landing ; ^ Mr. Thomson won't be long, an' he said, 
to make yirself at home till he comes." 

''Thank you, ma'am," said I, " I'll do my beet." 

If I did not exactly make myself at home there in 
Harry's den, at least I did not want for entertainment 
during the next hour or two; for I walked into a 
▼eritable trumpery-shop. 

Along the wall, on my left, was a great bird-cage full 
of linnets and larks and finches. Outside the window 
thrushes were singing, and canaries hanging muta A 
bed faced the window, and below it were piles of paper, 
bundles of sticks, heaps of books, many pairs of boots. 
On the wall facing the cage, and to either side of the 
fireplace, shelves ran laden with books— Poetry (as I 
af terwarda discovered) in red binding, Fiction in green. 
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Miscellaneotis in all colours. On the floor, on the 
chairs, under the table, under the chairs — everywhere, 
in fact — were cigar-boxes full of coins, albums full of 
stamps, scraps, and seaweed, sheaves of old catalogues, 
collections of play-bills, bundles of newspapers, packets 
of photographs, and so on, without end. On the walls 
hung engravings of actors and authors; the mantel- 
piece was covered with pipes and shells and cracked 
china ; the back of the door was laden with coats : every- 
where I looked was trumpery. 

For long I went about wondering, admiring, raising 
dust and mustiness at every step; at last, hearing a 
foot sound on the landing, I snatched my hat, and, seated 
precariou^y on a wobbling bundle of newspapers, saw 
the door open and Harry's landlady enter with the 
dinner-tray. 

" Thank you, ma'am," said I (not very boldly, for I 
was shy of city ways), as she put the tray on the table ; 
'' I've been trying to make myself at homa" 

''That's right," said she; "indeed you're not hard 
up in this place." She walked to the door, opened it, 
coughed ; then turned with her hand on the knob. 

'' You'd think," said she, looking round, '' that there 
wasn't room to swing a cat — all the rubbish there is." 

'' You would indeed, ma'am,'* I answered meekly and 
with all respect. 

" An' the fine big room it looks, too, when it's empty,** 
she went on, and came back a step into the room. '' Och, 
sure 1 it's a mortial shame for a gentleman to live an* 
sleep in such muck." 

" Indeed it is, ma'am,'' said I. 

" An' not woman's hands dare touch it. Oh no 1 Up 
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he gets o* momin'a an' deans away, an' dusts the hooks 
(Lord knows they look lek it !), an' arranges the trum- 
pery. Oh, the Lord sees ! An' sometimes when I bring in 
the breakfast — ^why, what wi' the noise o' the birds, an* 
the dost, wC the litter, I can hardly howld the tray." She 
left the door and came towards me. ** Now, snr, shidn't 
a man lek that get married — ^that's what I often look 
into — and not be lumberin' up a decent woman's room 
wi' his rubbish f Twenty times a day I've had it on 
the tip o' me tongue to give him notice, an' tell him his 
dirty Euglish ways won't do here. Och! but sure a 
poor woman can't be too sharp anyhow ; an' he's regular, 
for all ; an' surely as decent a gentleman as iver walked. 
AW the fun I get sometimes seein' him in his shirt an' 
trousers deanin' them blessed birds" — she rolled her 
eyes towards the ceiling and flung up her hands — '< an' 
hearin' him stampin' up an' down rantin' to himself ! 
Oh dear 1 oh dear 1 Often I stand outside there wi' me 
Apron in me mouth to keep back the laughin' at his 
goings-on. Not that he cares for me hearin' him— och 
no 1 Sure he'd talk poetry to me sometimes, when I 
bring the tray, by the draper's yard. An' when he goes 
to bed— sittin' up writin' an' readin' — ^the Lord only 
knows ! Aw, the Lord sees I I think at times he's 
mad. He's a curious mortial anyhow. Not that Fye a 
word against him : he's regular, an' little trouble ; an' 
the poor mustn't complain, sur. — ^There now, Fm keepin' 
ye from your dinner." And with a little cough of satis- 
faction she turned tail and went. 

Then, with my eyes roaming the room, I ate my 
dinner ; and that over, began again to explore. Before 
long I was standing before the bookshelyes taking down 
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▼olome after volume, and idlj turning the leaves I 
drifted from History to Poetry, and through the Miscel- 
laneous down to Fiction ; at last found Ftckwiek, and, 
having read a page or two, sat down on a pile of trumpery, 
and for two hours the world spun nor knew Jan Farmer. 

I was raising my hand to slap my leg (for the fiftieth 
time) when suddenly the hirds sang out hehind me, and 
the roll of the street caught my ear ; there was a step 
on the stairs, the book tumbled with a clatter, the 
door opened with a rush, and in came my friend Harry 
Thomson. 

" HeUo) Jan I " he cried, and gripped my hand. 
" How are you, old boy I Why, how you've grown ! 
How's all at home t Had dinner t That's right ! Man I 
it's hot. — And what have you been doing all this time!" 

"Well," I said, ** I've been thinking — an' reading a 
bit." 

'' Ah," said he, looking round the room, "thinking 
about my crib. Isn't it a place ! I thought you'd like 
it. Have you seen everything 1 How do you like the 
birds!" 

" WelU" I said, " they make noise enough." 

"You don't Uke pets V' 

" N — ; not much. 'Oept a dog, maybe." 

•"And books!" 

<' Oh, I like books rightly. By the Lord, Harry, 
but you've a power ove^ there I " 

^'Ah I" he said, putting his hands on his hips and 
gazing at them lovingly ; " ah ! not half enough. See 
those four walls! I'd like to have them full of books — 
panged, as you say, with the best of them in the best of 
bindings. And I will, too-HSome day." 
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''And have you read them all, Harry! Maoi you 
most carry a power in that wee head of yours." 

'*'That one small head — * Tm glad you know yoor 
Goldsmith. No — ^not all of them; but a great many. 
I willy though, some day, when IVe more time. Tou see 
the thing is to get one's books together when one's 
young, and have them to read when the time cornea" 

" Suppose you died t " 

^ Died ! What puts that in your head t Do I look 
like dying f " 

" No, no ; but the best of us die. And for myself I'd 
be sure I could read a book before I'd buy it." Harry 
laughed. 

/'Ah! well, Jan," he said, "no matter; you haven't 
the book mania, and thank Heaven for it Look here, 
Jan, every book there cost me more than money. I've 
starved for a day to get one. What d'ye think of 
that!" 

**Td rather have my dinner." 

''Ah, yes! Well, well; maybe you're right; and 
maybe I was wrong. Howsomedever, as they say, 
there you are. Look here ! " and he apene/i out his 
collection of old newspapers. 

" Have you read them all!" I asked. 

" No ; of course not." 

" No t Then what's the good of them 1 Sure I'd 
twist them into pipe-lights." ^ . 

"Oh," he said, laughing, "you're hopeless. The 
practical mind ! — ^the practical mind only sees the um 
of things. Tou'd like to let all my birds loose, I 
suppose t" 

" I would — ^poor, helpless, wee devils ! " 
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''Helpless! Yes, but 8ueh company. Neyer mind, 
Jan ; perhaps this will interest you/' and he spread out 
a sheaf of play-bills upon the bed. 

I had to ask him what they were. He told ma I 
shook my head. 

"Harry," said I, " don't ask me to expose my ignor- 
ance any more. Sure I never saw a theatre ; an' bow 
could I know 1 " 

** True, true ; I might have known better. Well, no 
matter ; we'll soon change all that. Here, look through 
the pictures in that," he said, and handed me David 
Copperfieid, " whilst I attend to the birds. Then we'll 
have tea and a chat and betake ourselves out." He 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat, tucked up his shirt- 
sleeves, and vigorously set to work. 

And sitting there, within hearing of the city's roar, 
surrounded by all that trumpery, and from time to time 
furtively watching him as he tended his pets, whistling 
to them, caressing them, calling them by name as he 
might his dearest friends, it seemed to me that Hany 
Thomson was a very odd mortal. Birds, books, trump- 
ery : were these what he cared for t Did these alone 
occupy his time f Did he never play cricket or footballl 
Never discuss politics? Did he spend every evening 
there in that room reading, spouting, writingi — Writing! 
Ah ! perhaps he wrote. And those portraits of actors 
and authors on the walls; that talk of his landlady 
about scribbling and writing f Yes, no doubt he wrote, 
perhaps 

'^Well, Jan," said he, turning, 'Tve done at last. 
How d'ye like Copperfield f " 

It was mighty good, I thought, judging it by the 
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pictures : what a funny-looldDg lad that was with the 
loDg head I 

Oh yes, the sanguine Micawber; he made a very 
good stage part of a light kind — nothing much, of 
course, only low comedy. But I should soon see for 
myself. 

"Sooni" said I. "What do you mean, Harryl" 

He asked me to wait^ and 83t about preparing tea. 
Setting a spirit-stove in the grate he lit it, and put a 
kettle over the blaze. Then he got out the tea-things 
and eatables from a comer of the cupboard beneath the 
bookshelves, and placed all on an old battered tray which 
he pulled from beneath the bed. Next he cut a plate of 
bread-and-botter, and warmed an earthenware teapot 
which had no lid and was recklessly cracked. Lastly 
he made the tea, measuring the right quantity in his 
hand — ** One for Jan, one for myself, and one for the 
pot. Right I " — ^and wrapped the pot in a ooat taken 
from the back of the door. 

Used as I was to the ways and order of school life, 
these doings amused me not a little. It was so odd to 
see a man preparing tea, particularly a pale-faoed, curly- 
headed man, dressed a little fantastically, and moving to 
and fro in a trumpery-shop of his own contriving. Why 
did not the landlady cornel Why was the teapot 
cracked 1 Where was the cloth! I laughed out at 
last 

«*Ehr'said Harry, starting. '<What1 whatf Oh, 
it's you, Jan I " 

** Of course," said L '< What's the matter ! " 

"Oh, nothing; you only startled me a little. You 
see I often lose myself for a while ; and just then 1 was 
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dreaming of — ^well, to tell truth, of the future." He 
stretched out an arm. "Often, Jan, I can see myself 
far along the way of life ; sometimes the sight is 
pleasant, sometimes sad; hardly ever ai« my hopes 
realized. Ah, Jan, Jan I I implore you put away 
ambition, vaulting ambition; read, read; enjoy life to 
the full, but let the future take care of itself." 

What on earth did it all meant And that tragic, 
affected airl 

Then he excused himself, and in a cheerier voice 
asked me to sit over to tea. He unwound the coat from 
the teapot, poured two cups full, and with his mouth 
full of bread-and-butter went to a box that stood some- 
where between the bed and the books. This he unlocked, 
and tenderly taking from it a packet folded thickly in 
blotting-paper, brought it to the table. I watched 
curiously as slowly the contents came to light : slowly, 
very slowly: then the manuscript of a prize essay] 
Ah me ! 

He held it out between two pieces of blotting-paper 
and asked me to look at it, read it, give him my opinion 
of it. I did my utmost: told him candidly that I 
thought the writing neat, the red ink notes at the 
bottom pretty, the 

'' Oh, bother that ! " cried Harry. <' It's the style : 
what's your opinion of the language, the ideas, the 
style f^ Patiently I read through a few sentences. 

"Well, Harry," I said, "Tm sorry, but I have no 
opinion." He reached for the manuscript. 

"listen to this," he said; and for half-an-hour I 
waited for a second cup of tea whilst Harry read page 
after page from the very beginning to the very end. 
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" If I win the prize with that/' said he, as he put the 
cover on the essajy ** I'll have a collection of the English 
poets that will want some beating." He pat the packet 
back in the box and came to the table. 

** Well/' said I, '^ I haven't left you much bread-and- 
butter, but you're welcome to the cold tea." 

He looked pitifully at the cracked pot^ then buried 
his face in hir hands. 

'< Ah, Jan, Jan," he moaned, ** never take to authoiv 
ship I It sets your brain on fire, so that you forget all 
else in the world. It's a kind of madness." Then he 
got up and in a very abstracted mood made some 
fresh tea. 

But his fads had taken hold upon him, and for an hour 
he discoursed of authors and bookp, of actors and playB, 
of himself and his hopes and ambitions. And withal 
his advice to me ran : Read, study, cultivate your mind 
and your inner self. Suddenly he started from his seat 
and began reciting a passage from Shakespeare ; finished 
that and struck quick into a death scene, at the close 
of which he threw up his arms and like a log fell 
backward to the floor. I rushed to lift hinu 

'^It's all right, Jan," he said, rising, 'Tm glad I 
deceived you. It took me three months to learn tliat 
fall Try it." 

<<No, thanks," said L 'Td rather die than kill 
myself.** 

He looked at his watch. 

*< Come," he said, ''it's time to show you Micawbcr." 



CHAPTER n 
prepasatort: flat failure 

ANEW world opened out before me that night. I 
sat, like one in a dream, looking out on the dasszling 
lights, the rows of faces, the strange unreal tawdriness 
and glare of the theatre. I wondered that people could 
sit so calmly, reading and talking in the thick of that 
hubbub overhead, below, on every side; whilst the curtain 
was yet hanging before something which, because of its 
very probabilities, set my heart leaping and my head in a 
whirL Harry beside me strove to interest me in many 
things : the celebrities in the boxes and stalls, the shape 
and capabilities of the house, the wonders belonging to 
the stage : about these and much else he talked in the 
matter^of-facty careless way which showed his depth of 
knowledge ; but his voice came to my ear like the 
drone of summer flies. I wanted no explanations or 
information : I wished merely to sit back and abandon 
myself in every fibre to the witchery of the occasion. 

Suddenly the noise and glare ceased. The curtain 
rose slowly, and I bent forward as, one by one, Micawber 

and Uriah Heep, and many more of the chaiucters in 

14 
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David Copperfieldf entered in all their strangeness and 
played their parts. 

Throngh a whole act I sat immovable, nor laughed 
onoe nor spoke at alL The curtain fell : Harry gripped 
my shoulder. 

<' Welly old man," he said ; ** how goes it f I turned 
and looked at him. 

" Man," I said, ^ it's powerful ! I never dreamt of 
such a thing." 

** Yes," said H^rry carelessly ; ** it's, not so bad in its 
way." 

** Were those the real men, the men whose pictures 
yon showed me, Harry f " 

<« Oh no 1 " he said, laughing ; " they're only made up 
for the occasion. The Micawber you saw, in real life 
is a slim man with a long upper lip and a big crop of 
hair." 

*' Hair 1 " said L " Hair I And where did he put it 
aUI Micawber's bald I " 

« Under the baldness; just as you put your hair 
under a hat." 

*'£ut where does the fat come fromt" I almost 
shouted ; '' the fat, Harry t " 

^* Most of it's wind : he's blown out." 

** But, heavens above I that divil's cub, Uriah, mu&t 
look like that when he^s outside 1 " 

'* He's as gentlemanly a man as you'd meet anywhere." 

^ Och I I give it up," I groaned ; " I'm flummoxed : 
but it's powerful 1 " 

Some time during the second act I began to laugh at 
Micawber ; and from that on his slightest action or 
word was enough to set me bubbling. In vain Harry 
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rebuked me and told me that people were langhing as 
much at me as at the play ; I did not care ; I could 
not help myself : the knowledge that a thin man 
with a long lip and long hair was there inside that 
absurd costume of wind and bran was more than I could 
carry with calmness. . 

''Why, Harry,^ I said, as the curtain fell again, 
"y^u could make yourself look like Micawber, maybe! 
.Oh Lord I wouldn't I like to see you I " And I laughed 
again. Harry frowned. 

" Don't be so noisy," he snapped. '' No ; low comedy 
.doesn't suit ma It's really not acting at all ; it's f cN>liDg. 
What I like is a part like lago's in OtheUo, something 
serious and yet devH-ish-h,'* 

'' Maybe Uriah 'd suit you better t " Harry ran his 
fingers through his curls. 

" I played lago once," he said, not deigning to answer 
me, '' before a critical audience at a private entertain- 
ment. Ah I I did play well that night I Afterwards, a 
friend told me that never had he seen Shakespeare better 
interpreted." 

*' Is it in that," I asked, " that you have to fall on 
your back 1 " 

'* JVo, no/ In tragedy you play life as life appears." 
He motioned towards the stage. " That's not life ; it's a 
parody of life fit only for babes and sucklings. Ah I if 
only I could get a chance, if only I could 1 " 

" Whisht I Harry ; there goes the curtain." 

But all through that third act Harry did not whisht ; 
Micawber might pose and Uriah cringe, still Harry would 
criticise, speak scorn into my ear, or mutter darkly 
to himself, " Devilish bad 1 " he would say : *' Stupid 
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I " " Tut, tut I the poorest stuff 1 " '* Speak out, you 

fool 1 " — at last jumped up and wanted to go ; but seeing 

how disappointed I looked, desisted, turned in his seat 

and covered his eyes with his hand. And like that 

he stayed to the end. 

All the way home to Harconrt Street Harry kept in a 

strange, dissatisfied, satirical humour. In the light of 

the street lamps his face showed pale and fierce. He 

walked vigorously, looking straight before him. Every. 

now and again he stopped, the better to impress upon 

me some emphatic truth. To hear him jabber about the 

blindness of fate (by fate meaning, no doubt, stage. 

managers and their kind); the pitiful ability which 

satisfied an ignorant public (a hit at myself, doubtless, 

and all who had laughed at Micawber) ; the way he had 

struggled and studied only to be disappointed ; the poor 

chances Dublin, with its two paltry theatres, offered to 

the theatrical aspirant : to hear him talk about all this 

in his quick, nervous, emphatic way was indeed a 

revelation. There walked Harry Thomson the would-be 

actor; carried away by his fads, self-conscious, bitter, 

affected, disappointed ; no more the real Harry — the man 

who loved his trumpery and his birds — than Micawber 

was the long-lipped actor. He gave me his history, 

his hopes and ambitions, three times up Harcourt Street 

and twice down, up the stairs, whilst the kettle was 

boiling, and all the time I sat staring at him across the 

supper^table. He got down a book, and, quite unaware 

that his elbow was smearing itself with sardine oil, and 

bis cocoa spilt over the table, hurled passages from the 

poets and dramatists at me. He brought another essay 

to light and rolled out its draggling periods. Such a 

o 
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sleepy, unfortunate victim I was, with my head full of 
Micawber and the dancing of the footlights 1 At last I 
fell asleep, and was woke some time in the night by Harry 
and sent to bed. And the last thing I saw before 
Micawber came to me in my dreams was a long hand 
lifting brown curls, and a pale face bending low over a 
book lying open among the plates and cups. 

I woke to find the room full of the singing of birds 
and the blessed morning sunshine. Harry, in his shirt 
and trousers, was already busy with his pets . . • How 
dull our Hopeful felt, and unwilling to rise I How fresh 
and bright Felly and the others looked in the examin- 
ation hall 1 What ailed our Hopeful that he could not 
answer! How stupid he felt ! And that haunting, greasy, 
podgy Micawber 1 Why could he not go, got . . • 

It was a relief to get back to Harry again, to hear 
him read even; it was glorious when once more we 
started for the theatre. Not Micawber this time ; no, 
not Micawber and Uriah and their kind, but men, and 
a story that stirred my blood. 

A real Irish drama it was, full of people and talk that 
were familiar to me. No need to ask if these men were 
real : there they were — true Irishmen in knee breeches 
and frieze coats and battered hats ; such knowing lads, 
too, and oh I such jolly dogs. I saw the two old tenants 
flung out on the snow by a blackguardly bailiff; I saw 
the man die and the woman rescued by a gallant band 
of the boys ; I saw the boys meet in a shebeen and draw 
lots that one of them might shoot the black Saxon of a 
landlord ; I saw the hero draw the black bean from the 
caubeen and go out with a very white face ; I saw the 
hero shoot the landlord from behind a hedge, then chased 
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by the police, hidden by the heroine^ betrayed by the 
bailiff (whO| of course, loved the heroine), tried by a 
packed jury, led to the scaffold, rescued by his comrades^ 
and with his darlint by his side steal across the stage in 
the moonlight on his way to America. 

Mercy 1 how I cheered and applauded ; how good it all 
seemed ; how poor was my opinion of Harry sitting by 
my side, bored with the piece and sneering at the acting I 
P/tat/ thought I; thank God you're no Irishman I How 
my brain whirled; what dreams I had that night of 
Micawber drawing the black bean and Uriah writhing as 
the bailiff, and both cutting such capers ; of Micawber 
at last standing on his cabin floor, hitting Uriah over the 
knuckles with his shillelagh and shouting : ** Standing 
on this tesselated pavement I tell you my name is 
Micawber, and you are a villain I " 

• . . Yes ; and how well all this excitement and these 
mad dreams fitted our Hopeful for the work that was 
before him I 

He rose late; answered wretchedly; came back to 
Harry eager for more fun. . . . 

The next day saw our Hopeful dilapidated and reckless. 
Not one button did he care whether he answered a 
question or not. Why should he care or answer! All 
these questions, these answers that had fled somewhere, 
what poverty there was in the comparison between them 
and a heedful of Micawbera and bailiffs and girls 
bounding through hoops 1 Pooh I what did our Hopeful 
care for the old examiner in his gown and mortar-boardt 
• . • Let the fellows stare 1 He knew a thing or two 
would make them gasp . • • It's all right, Bretti old 
boy ; quite right . . • 
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Brett took our Hopeful bj the shoulder and shook 
him. 

" Farmer/' said he, '^ what in Heaven's name is the 
matter t Are you mad — or what 1 " 

" It's all right, Brett, I tell you— don't worry." 

" Eight 1 " he cried. ** By Heaven ! I never saw such 
an exhibition as yours this day — sitting there blinking 
and stammering. Wake up ! " he shouted, and shook 
our Hopeful by the collar. " Wake up, I tell you— oh, 
you'll regret this day's work for ever and ever ! " 

" Let me alone, Brett ! What business is it of yours t 
... I say, old chap, stop your talk and come with us 
to-night j let the examination go to Jericho." Brett 
took our Hopeful by the arm. 

''Come!" said he. ''Home with you till we see 
about this. You youDg ass ! " 

Together they waited in the trumpery-room till Harry 
came; then Brett rose and spoke out. Our Hopeful 
was disgracing himself and Thalma and his companions ; 
every one was laughing at him ; he would fail for a 
certainty. Ah ! if Harry could have seen him that 
day. 

"For God's sake, sir," said Brett from the door, 
" take care of him this night, and try to bring him to 
his wits. To-morrow will be the last day; maybe he 
might pull up yet. Take care of him, sir ; do, please ! " 

Harry turned to our Hopeful with a pale face. 

'• Why didn't you tell me, Jan 1 " 

" I dunno." 
' " You told me you were doing so well ; all the better, 
you said, because of a little diversion in the evenings." 

« 'Twas a lie." 
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" Why 1 " 

" I dunno ; wanted to have a spree, I suppose. What 
odds, anyhow t " 

" Oh, Jan, Jan I why did you do it 1 What will your 
people say t The fool I was 1 ** 

" It's no odds, I say. I lied to your face. I've made 
my hed and can lie on it." 

"But you'll faU I" 

"No matter. Twas to be. You needn't worry — I 
can enlist." 

Our Hopeful in his extremity had become stubborn 
and obstinate (as people sometimes do in the like case) ; 
but what foolishness could stand firm against the stress 
of Hany's real sorrow and persuasion] He was ever a 
good fellow, generous and sympathetic, and perhaps it 
was that our Hopeful needed pity ;• still, just then, 
Hany's kindness and forbearance were more than Jan 
Farmer deeerved, and together made a debt which, 
months afterwards, he took pains to repay in selfish 
ingratitude. 

Harry spoke kindly, reasoned subtly; before very 
long had persuaded our Hopeful to strive hard to atone 
for the errors of them both. 

"Well, Jan," said he next morning, "how beest 
thout" 

" like a fighting cock, my son." 

"ReaUyt" 

"Troth an' soul I" 

" You'll do your best, Jan 1 " said Harry, as the two 
parted at the gates of old Trinity. 

" Trust me, Harry — all that the breed of me can da" 

It was all too late. Our Hopeful's career (so kind 
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friends called it) was nipped It was decreed that he 
should go the way of Emo and story-telling. He bade 
his comrades (radiant all of them with success) good-bye; 
and the next day carried his disgrace and Harry's 
many-paged confession of guilt up north to his own 
country and his own people. 



CHAPTER in 

UP THRASNA BIVEB 

SO the Hopeful came home; was much ashamed and 
yery penitent; gave himself a few days in which 
to reflect seriously on the errors of the past and the 
hopelessness of the future; then, with a Divil cofml 
suddenly flung all his troubles behind- him, and gave 
himself to the mercies of September weather and the 
spell, there by Lough Erne's beautiful shore, of simple 
country life. 

Then the winter came sharp and blustering ; and the 
Hopeful, before the great kitchen fire^ fell a-dreaming, 
and shaped for himself a great career; or else in his 
little room (whose one window looked out through the 
beeches across the grey lake) worked mightily that his 
dreams might be realised — studying fiction somewhat 
and poetry somewhat ; and for the rest leading prisoner 
his mother-tongue into portly essays and barren descrip- 
tions, and whole reams of rhymes which Harry Thom- 
son — Qod forgive him I — corrected in red ink and praised 
in long letters of sage counsel. Foolishness and vanity t 
Granted ; bat how old Time did gallop I 

Enough : this is not the history of a Hopef ul« 

S3 
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Suddenly came the spriDg, and with its coming all 
quickly fled dreams and folly ; for one day I was asked, 
by friends whose wise eyes had been on me, whether 
I were not tired of doing nothing, and, if so, whether 
it would accord with my dignity to take charge of Emo 
— a farm owned by a relative just then abroad t 

A farm 1 Live on a farmt 
-• Yes ; I could do as I pleased — have a gun and a dog, 
have my brother Hal for company, have a whole house 
to live in ; and for occupation have only to keep watch 
over the men and place. 

A gun and a dog — a whole house— do as I pleased — 
Hal for company 1 Tes ; but could I come home now 
and then t And should I have plenty of time for — ^for 
study 1 

•* Oh, certainly ! " 

"Then," said I, and slapped my knee, ''by Jovel 
I'll go." 

One morning therefore, in early spring, Hal and I, 
naturally preferring the water to a muddy road, set out 
in an old leaky punt to visit Emo. 

It was a beautiful morning, bright and sharp, with 
just breeze enough to lip the great breadth of water. 
The earth seemed to be waking from its long, cold sleep 
with laughter and song: and Hal and I as we went 
helped swell the merry tumult ; calling the echoes from 
Gurleck's silent shore, shouting up Thrasna river, run- 
ning between fields yet sodden and lifeless from the 
winter floods ; on past Leemore Lake set in its ring of 
rush-covered hills, past the Crockan, rising sheer from 
the river-bank ; on till Bilboa was on our right and 
Ehamus Castle behind us, and we were at Emo. 
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UP THTIASNA RIVER • 2^ 

From our landing-place the river-bank sloped upwards 
to a level space behind which, as* shelter from the north 
wind, stood a hill. On this space, mth its front to the 
river, and enclosed at the back and sides by a quickset 
hedge, was set a low thatched cottage. Before the door, 
in which stood three or four wild4iaired children, sprang 
a whitethorn tree, now speckled with early green, and 
throwing its shade over a couple of goats and a 
frantically yelping dog. 

Hal had just explained to me that, since Thady 
8heeran*8 children stood in the doorway, the cottage 
itself must belong to Thady and Susan his wife, when, 
with a sudden rush, the dog came for us. Hal roared 
at it and reached for an oar ; but as he stooped the dog 
snapped and bit his leg. Hal yelled ; I shouted ; then 
with a flock of children at her skirts and her hands up, 
Mrs. Sheeran came. 

*' Aw, Mother in Heaven I " she cried, ** has he cut 
ye t Aw dear, oh dear 1 Chew, ye brute ye 1 " she 
shouted, and gave the dog a kick with her bare foot that 
sent him up the bank howling. ** Where is it, me son 1 " 
she said to Hal, as she knelt and pulled down his 
stocking. " Ah, thank the Saints, it's not much ; sure it's 
a mercy the blood hasn't come. Ck>me away in, sonny, 
an' sit awhile till the smart goes. Ck>me yirself, Mr. 
Jan ; sure ye're welcim home— och I an' it's the fine 
strappin' young man ye've grown, God bless ye ! " 

Then, still chattering, Mrs. Sheeran turned, and, with 
her tribe of children clinging to her skirts, scrambled 
up the bank and led us into the cottage, where^ still 
chattering, she wiped two chairs with her apron and 
asked us kindly to take them, and make ourselves at 
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home. Ah! sure it was powerful raw the weather 
was yet ; och, jes ! and turf were scarce and sticks not 
to be had. And how did Master Hal feel himself t 
Was the leg hurting, now t 

" Ah, no 1 " said Hal, taming to get a look at the 
little purple spot. " Ah, no ! it's nothin' at all*' 

''Thank the Lord, not much. Qet out, ye divil ye ! " 
cried Susan (for so we may as well at once call her), 
and flung a turf at the dog, who with his head down 
was trying to sneak in. "Shut the dure, Mary; an' 
hurry an' make up the fire." 

Was I coming to Emo for good, now 1 Susan went 
on in her easy, insinuating Irish way. No ! Kow was 
that sot Only just coming to have a look round at 
the placet Well now, well now I Troth an' it 
was herself was sorry it wasn't for good an' all. But 
sure it was powerful lonesome we'd be up in the big 
house all by ourselves. 

" Tes, indeed," said I ; " but maybe Hal there 11 keep 
us both going." 

** Aw now," she said, " that's enough I Shure the 
stories the childer brings us av Master Hal is wonderful 
to the worl' 1 Ay, indeed ! Twus only th' other night 
— ^when wus it, Maryt Ay, Saterday last — ^they wup 
tellin' Thady an' meself about the way he polished off 
young Hynes for clashin' to the school-master. 'Deed, 
they made us laugh powerful. Aw yis! I'll warrant 
he'll keep ye goin', Mr. Jan. Won't ye, Master Hal t" 
Hal laughed and glanced again at his leg. 

" Ye'd ruther fight any day nor meet a dog, Master 
Hal t " said she, laughing. Hal looked at me, then at 
her, then at his leg. 
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"Aw, bad luck to the dqgl" said ha 
"Amenl" said sha ''Amen, with all me heart." 
She hung the kettle over the blaze which, bj this, 
had crept through the turf and was shining on our faces 
and flickering on the tins and mugs on the dresser at 
our back. The blaze quivered, fell ; quickly the smoke 
rolled its battalions towards the little window ; out went 
the light, and all was gloom. Above, the rafters loomed 
dull and smoke-grimed ; below, the claj floor lay comfort- 
less and uneven ; before us gaped the great, open, sooty 
chimney, with its black crook, and pot-hooks and hangers ; 
very dolefully one gazed at the thick figure, coarse dress, 
and ugly apron of Susan; and at the thin, ragged, 
shock-headed children sitting on creepies and edges of 
chairs. Up sprang the Uase again 1 and the rafters 
ware golden-tinged; the smoke was blue and cheerful 
as it curled up the chimney and through the room ; the 
children rosy and sparkling ; and Susan herself comely 
with her red cheeks, black hair, and laughing, good- 
natured face. She took the kettle ofiE the fire, poured 
some boiling water into the tea-drawer, and sitting 
down] beside me, b^gan, in her most Irish fashion, to 
ask about myself and mine. How did I like school! 
How were all at home f How long was I going to stay 
atEmot When was I coming! Then, leaning forward 
and lowering her voice, she told me that I had not 
come a minute too soon, could not stay an hour too 
long, and was heartily welcoma " Shure there's a man 
up there," said she, ** an' life's a trial wid him ; he's 
an owl puckin', that's what he is — Mr. Black they 
call him. Shure ye know— it's him ye're goin' to 
replace. Aw, bad luck to him I Shure it's hard to 
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keep from hittin' him. ArC the talk av him — ^Aw, 
mercy me I" 

"I've heard him," said Hal, mimicking (as I soon 
found) Mr. Black's accent. "Yaas, he talks the 
English in style ; damn me, he do 1 " Susan and all 
the children laughed merrily ; and Susan went on : Mr. 
Black was a rat, sneaking about with a frost-bitten 
look ; his wife — aw, mercy me 1 — a cold-blooded animal, 
with her nose up in the clouds, and always picking her 
steps for fear of wetting her feet. If he was a specimen 
of the British army — didn't I know he was a pensioner t 
— well, God help us all ! 

Having laid all the outward and inward defects of 
the Blacks, who really were of as little concern to 
me then as they are now, bare before me, Susan told 
me all about herself and Thady and the children. 

Thady had lived in Emo all his born days, and he was 
now nearer fifty than he'd ever be again. His father 
before him had been an Emo man, and his father before 
him : sure the Sheerans were one of the oldest families 
in the country. That little kitchen we sat in had seen 
many's the good man carried out feet foremost — ah! 
God's mercy it had. " We must all die, Mr. Jan, sore 
as we're bom we must." Well, for herself she'd been 
married to Thady now twelve long years — ay, indeed, 
time soon goes — and all that time she had lived there by 
the water and had reared the family. Seven she had ; 
all alive, thank God ! and all well. It was hard work 
rearing children — och ay ! Still, she wouldn't complain. 
God only knew what was best, and knew what was 
coming. '* Ay, Mr. Jan, I wonder if we'll be here 
twelve years more ; ah, I misdoubt. Thady won't " 
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She sprang np and Bnatched the tea-drawer from the 
ooak. " Why, God's truth/' said she, " I've forgotten 
the tay ! Now to think o' that ! But shore itll be all 
the stronger ; as the sajin' is, tay's niver the worse for 
a wee scud av a boil. Now don't be goin' yit, shure 
ye've time enough, an' after that long pull ye must be 
tired : an' shure I know," she said, coming forward with 
two mugs of tea and a plate of thickly-buttered oaten 
cake, '* big lads like you must be hungry ; shure when I 
was 3rir age I'd ate the bottom out av a wheelbarrow. 
Mebbe ye'd take a wee bite from me ? " 

Hal at once put out his hand; but I said no. I 
thanked her kindly, but I had no appetite. 

" Och 1 stop talkin'," said Susan, " an' take it. Shure 
it widn't stop a liole in a big man lek you. G'wan now ! 
— 'oept it's too proud ye are." 

I was not wholly graceless: the next moment my 
hands held Susan's offering. 

All at once Hal put down his mug and plate, ran out, 
and soon came back with our dinner-basket from the boat. 

"Come, Susie," he cried, and set a pie on the table. 
" Exchange is no robbery ; fire into this 1 Put down the 
tay-drawer again. Go on, I tell ye. Come on, Mary, 
an' Johnny, an' Paddy, an' the whole ging-bang o' ye 1 " 
And with that he pulled the children over to the table, 
divided the pie among them, and only rested when Susan 
herself, with a big bowl of tea on her knee, sat beaming 
on her brighUcyed family. " Well, the Lord love yir 
kind heart," said she to Hal ; ** I wish the world was 
full o' the like o' ye 1 " 

I wish it were; I wish Jan Farmer had half his 
brother's heart : as Susan sai J, " May the Lord love him I " 
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Leaving Susan, we croased the fields, and soon came 
to Emo House, standing bare and bleak on the hill&ide. 
The house itself looked desolate : but about it was life 
and movement in plenty. In the paved yard, along the 
cart-pass between the offices and down to the haggard, 
in the haggard itself beside the big hay-shed, were men 
waiting to buy hay; some with donkey-carts, some 
horse-carts, some with donkeys only having straw mats 
across their backs over which bundles could be slung ; 
neighbouring farmers they all were, hungry-looking 
most of them and careworn, with winter and famine 
still fast in their bones. 

We made our way between the carts, down the 
haggard, past the hay-shed, to the place where hung the 
weighing-scales from a huge tripod. On the rick beside 
the scales was a man in his shirt and trousers cutting 
the hay with a broad, one-edged knife. With elbows well 
out and feet apart he stooped, and gripping the knife by 
its cross-handle sent it crunching through a wide layer 
from left to right Then he stuck the knife into the 
face of the rick, peeled the layer off the daa^ tumbled 
it down to the men below, who gathered it, tied it in 
bundles, weighed it, and threw it on the carts. 

Standing beside the tripod, noting the weights of the 
bundles and receiving the money, was Mr. Black, a 
thin, dark, bearded man ; straight of figure as became an 
old soldier ; having peculiarly level brows, and with an 
expression of face that could not be called hard and was 
scarcely sneering. He spoke to the men as to so many 
cattle; answered questions gruffly; received money 
without thanks. He saw us and came. 

" Good-morning." 
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" Good-morning." 

" Any business with me t " 

<( I'm Mr. Farmer's son." 

" Oh 1 I'm Mr. Black. You're going to replace me 1 " 

« I am." 

''Well, I wish you good luck of your bargain, and 
pleasant times in thb God-forsaken placa It's more 
than I've had." 

'' Mebbe 'twas your own fault, Mr. Black," said Hal; 
and before I could reprove Hal or say a word for myself, 
Mr. Black turned on his heel and went. Altogether I 
was not sorry to see his back. 

In a little while, and all at once, two dogs began 
fighting among the carts, and turning I saw Hal, with 
his hands on his knees, crying them on. Every one, 
even Mr. Black the austere, ran to look, and whildt 
one might wink I was standing on the outside of a 
shouting ring, stretching my neck over a crowd of heads. 

" Awy divil take me for bein' so small," said some one 
beside me. ''Sure if I'd only been three fut higher 
lek yirself I cud ha' seen rightly. But mebbe ye cud 
whisper to one what's goin' on 1 " 

I said there was a deal of noise somewhere ; but even 
I could see nothing. 

"Now," said the little man, whom I recognized as 
one of the bundle-tiers, " that's bad. Whisht! be damned 
to me but it is 1 It's yirself sure enough 1 Tou're the 
new master 1 Och, och 1 I was blind not to see at once — 
but sure ye're so far above one." He put out his hand. 
" Lave it there," he said heartily. " Faith 1 I'm gladder 
nor goolden guineas to see ye ; but mebbe ye don't know 
who / am 9 Well, I'm James Trotter, be the grace o' 
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God ; I go be the name o' Wee James these parts — tcAy 
ihe Lord only knows ! Tm one o' the men here ; I live 
there beyont in the wee slated house down the lane. 
Whisht! them dogs are fightin' ejus; an' whisht! Big 
Ned's givin' tongue t . . . Well, well, so yeVe come at 
last. An' God knows! good time, too, sur ; for we're over- 
run be the British army. But whisht! ye haven't 
seen Thady Sheeran, och ! ye must see Thady. • . . 
Now, an' did ye see our Susan an' all the childerl An* 
a dacent woman, toa Wait now an' I'll bring Thady 
himself; sorra bit he's lek Susan : och, not a bit ! Whisht 1 
what's thati Troth 1 Big Ned's angry. Och! peep, 
sur, an' see what's up." 

In the centre of the ring stood two men, one big and 
florid, the other square and muscular, and each denounc- 
ing the other. 

"Why didn't ye lave the dog alone, ye big grampus 
ye? " said the square man. " He wasn't interferin' wid 
you." 

"D'ye think I'm goin' to stan' by an' see the dog 
massacreedt" said the other; "an' that by a cur lek 
yours % " 

" It's you's the cur, ye flat-f utted haveral ye ! " 

" Get out, ye — ye stinkin' militia-man ye ! " 

•* Ye Orange dog ye ! " 

** Ye Fapish hound ye ! " 

" Order, order I " cried the ring. " No party names 1 " 
The men grappled, struggled, fell to earth. The ring 
broke up and parted them. " Fight fair I " went up the 
voices. " No grips ! Fight it out I " 

Hal was laughing and crowing with joy. Wee James 
plucked at my elbow. "Isn't it great 1" he said 
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excitedly. '< Faith I there'll be blood afoie long ; we'll 
be all in it in less than no time." 

'* Who are the menf I aeked. 

*'The big man's Big Ned Noble ay Oorteen: he 
belongs to ns. Th'other's Terry fitch, the militia-man, 
from Bilboa : he's a Papish. Lnk, they're ready 1 Itll 
be the Orange an' Green afore two minits ! Hnrroo, 
me sonsl" 

The two men, stripped to the shirt, were facing each 
other on the grass. Behind each stood a band of ad- 
herents : on the one side Roman Catholics, on the other 
Protestants. Big Ned breathed heavily as he tncked 
up his shirt-sleeves, and looked a little flurried. Terry, 
on the pontrary, was qnite calm and confident. 

** Bnlly Ned 1 " shouted one of his own. ** Knock the 
grin off him." 

^'Lave it to me, boys," answered Ned. ''Let me at 
him." 

Bilboa skirled and sent back a defiant shout. 

" Shout away 1 " called Henry Marvin, Ned's doughty 
second. "He laughs who wins. Doesn't he, Nedt" 

" Ay !" roared Ned. "Hurroo for King Billy 1 " 

Squaring and swaggering Ned advanced, his shoulders 
up, his head back, his fists slowly revolving. Terry 
waited for him. ** Gome on," he said, ** ye ould grampus 
ye." 

** Vm comin' ! " roared Nod ; and shouting mightily 
charged. Terry stepped one side, let him pass, then hit 
him behind the ear. *' Oh I " shouted Ned, and sprawled 
out on his face. 

Bilboa skirled and threw up its hats: Hurroof 
kurroof kurroof 

D 
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Gorteen sUently lifted its champion, and led him back 
to his sid& 

" Take it aisy, Ned," whispered Henry Marvin j " go 
conny ; try to tire him ont." 

Ned wiped his eyes, set his teeth, and started again. 
But this time he went cautiously and sparred up to 
his opponent ; slowly, ponderously he advanced. Terry 
hit out ; Ned shut his eyes, threw out his arms, and 
took the blow on his wrist. Then did we all hold our 
breath as Ned gathered himself for a mighty effort ; he 
lunged wildly with a great swoop of his arm, missed, 
received a neat hit on the face, and fell on his knees. 
Again Bilboa skirled : Hurroo ! hurroo I 

"Howld yir tongues," a Qorteen man cried, ''ye 
pack o' sweeps I " 

'' Come on if ye dare," called Bilboa ; '' come on an' 
be kilt." 

"^tiA/" cried Qorteen. "We widn't dirty our 
hands on ye!" 

** Away, the Orange dogs ! " 

" Away, ye pack o' rebels, Fenians, cut-throats ! " 

Off came the coats and waistcoats, down went the 
hats ; Orange and Green were going to meet. Where 
were hunger and pain nowf Where all neighbourly 
feeling 1 Were these the men — scowling, swearing, gnash- 
ing their teeth — whom, a little while ago, we saw smoking 
and talking together) It was amazing. The whole 
thing was so sudden, so fierce and impulsive. Two dogs 
fought : two men quarrelled : two town lands were at 
each other's throats. 

But before the two parties could come to blows Mr. 
Black stepped in between them. "Here!" said he, 
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** no more of this. You'll not fight on this land. If 
you do m summon every man of you. Oome 1 stop it, 
I say. Back to your carts 1 " 

The two bands muttered and looked longingly at each 
other. Oh^ for only five minutes 1 

" If you want to fight go out of this land," said Mr. 
Black. '' I'll have none of your blackguardism here." 

The men could only obey : the road was hard to fall 
upon ; beyond Emo was far ; the threat of a summons 
was not to be winked at : och ! the pity of it, said they, 
and picked up their scattered garments — ^the pity of it 1 

**Ach!" said Wee James, 'Tm fair mad I Why 
cudn't he let us at it for ^ve minutes ? The ugly scare- 
crow ! Sure we'd ha' done no harm, an' it's seldom we 
have such a chance to pay them out." 

** Pay whom out 1 " 

** Th'others— Papishes." 

<< What forf " James looked doubtfully at me from 
the comer of his eye. 

" That's a nice thing to ax," said he ; " an' you one 
of ourselves. Why, for iverything; the murderin' 
thieves ! " 

I looked round. Every one was dressed. Men were 
beginning to laugh and light their pipes. The fighting 
look had died out of their eyes ; the flush of excitement 
given way to the old pinched expression of face. Still, 
all neighbourly feeling for that day had gone, and in its 
place skulked the demon (that peculiarly Irish demon) 
of party and religious intolerance. 

''I suppose, James," said I, ''you wanted to get a 
whack at your friend Thady?" 

*' Ach no 1 " said James, with a twinkle. " Ach no I 
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Sure Thady an' me's sworn friends. — ^Whisht 1 here 
he is." 

Thadj was the hay-cutter. His was a woefully thin, 
bony figure, clad in patched tweed trousers, thick boots, 
a gaudy flannel shirty and an old brown hat. Bound his 
knees hay-ropes were twisted ; a broad belt circled his 
waist; his shirt flapped open over his chest, and his 
brown muscular arms were bare. His complexion was 
tanned-yellow ; his features strikingly ugly. 

He came towards me with quick, long strides, holding 
his tuft of beard with one hand, and resting his raised 
elbow on the other ; and coming, peered keenly at me 
from beneath his heavy, wrinkled brow. 

'< Ye're welcome," he said, and plucked at his wisp of 
beard. He eyed me narrowly, and with his head cocked 
on one side. " Ye're lek th' ould man," he went on ; 
" an' there's a touch o' yir mother in ye, ho there is I 
Eh, James 1 " 

''Well, now," said James diffidently, ''mebbe there 
is ; but bein' a lone man I'm bad at seein' leknesses." 

''I cud tell yir skin on a bush, ho I cud," jerked 
Thady, loudly, decisively. 

"Howf" I asked, feeling that I should say some- 
thing. Thady smacked his lips. 

" All o' ye that ivir I knew, and I knew more'n 09i«, 
ho I did, had big bones an' little on them, an' long 
heads an' plenty in them, an' a power o' hair on ye. 
I'd only ha' to put me hand on ye an' I'd know. Eh, 
James 1" 

''Ho ye wid, Thady/' Hal broke in, mimicking his 
voice and pronunciation (which were peculiar, I do 
assure you). "Ho ye wid. An' who'd ye take me 
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for 9 " Tiiady looked down ddewajs at him, and pulled 
his beard. 

** I'd know you, too," he said, and his wrinkled face 
kept its utmost seriousnesa " But there's a drop o' the 
divil in ye. Ay, there is, ho, there is " 

The hard, level yoice of Mr. Black calling the men 
back to their work cat Thady's speech short Wee 
James nudged his elbow. 

** Let the ould rat call," said he. '' Who cares for him 
now f " But Thady dropped his arms, puckered his lips, 
and went striding back to his work. 
' At one o'clock came the dinner-hour, and once more 
Thady and James were free. Both hurried up, and 
together invited us to eat our dinner by their hearth- 



^'Ach, quit wid ye, Thady," said James, "sure ye've 
enough at home yonder. Come on wi' me, chOder." 
Ko^ no^ said Thady ; he was oldest and married, and we 
must go with him. James was blessed if we should; 
Thady was equally blessed but we would : at List Hal 
satisfied Thady by telling him how royaUy we had al- 
ready feasted at Susan's fireside. ''There nowl" said 
James, as he took up our basket. '* Isn't that enough f 
Away home, ye greedy ould man ye ; ye'd have every- 
thing. Come, childer 1 " 

We went with James across the road, down a lane 
towards Clackan Lough, and presently halted before a 
little slated cottage. James unlocked the door, saw us 
in, then shot the bolt behind himself. 

'' Ye'U wonder why I'm so careful, mebbef " he said. 
** Och I it's only a wee habit I've leant, bein' a lone 
man, an' powerful afeerd o' the blaggards. Ay, me 
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nerves are bad." He made up the fire, and taking a 
pan from beneath the table tumbled into it a quantity 
of cold sliced potatoes, added dripping and a bit of 
bacon, and hung all over the blaze. 

'' Now/' said he, handing us our basket^ " ate away ! 
An' mebbe after a while we'd all have a wee sup — 
An' is that all ye've got ? " he asked, with scorn. "Well, 
I'm danged if that's enough to feed a waned babby ! 
TiU I tut I Here, throw this into ye now. Gome on, I 
tell ye, there's plenty more, an' I'll make up wi' a sup 
o' Congo. Now, whisht! it's strong vittels, I know, but 
there's plenty; an' the King o' France sittin' in yir 
places widn't be half as welcim. There's only one knife 
an' fork, I know — an' them as ould as Noah's ark at that 
— but no odds, ye can take turn about lek dogs (savin* 
yir presence) lickin' a pot . . . Now whisht \ come on." 

We demurred ; James insisted : so we sat over, and 
whilst James sitting by the fire partook hastily of a 
light repast of bread and bacon (to be followed, he 
averred^ by a plentiful libation of Congo), did gluttony 
with his dinner. 

'* Why don't you get married, James 1 " asked Hal, as 
we took our caps, and turned from the table. " Why, 
you ought to have a house full o' childer like Thady 
Sheeran below." James furiously blushed and rubbed 
his ear. 

•' Och, no," he said. « Och, how cud 1 1 Where— 
where'd I put them all)" 

"The chfldren?" said L "Oh 1 time enough to think 
of them. But, really, James, you should take a wife. 
Come, now ; has no wee girl fallen in love with that 
bonny face of yours 1 " 
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•* Och, no/' said James all bashfully. '' What girl 'd 
Ink at the likes o' me r' 

'' Rubbish, James. Ah I you're a sly boy — ^I can see 
it in your eye. I know there's a wee girl sighing for 
you somewhere. Come ! Who is she t " 

''Achy quit I " moaned James. ''Sure ye flooster ona 
Ach, quit 1 Whisht I I forgot the Gongo. Och, och ! 
that 'd niyer do." He set an old black porringer on the 
coals, and lighted his pipe. " Ah I I'm powaiul fond 
o' Congo. It's ould-womanishy I know ; but the Lord '11 
forgive me, I know, for allowin' meself <yne luxury a 
day, an' faith it's a chape drink an' powerful sootherin' 
for the stomach. *Ah^ toy, ye cvrt me daritn'y"' he 
sang; then chuckled joviaUy, seated himself on a stool, 
and with his hands round his knees, waited for the 
water to boiL 

''But what about the wife, James t" asked 
HaL 

Tm fonder aT tay nor whisky," James went on 
hurriedly, " an' that's sayin' a good dale. I cud drink 
it ten times a day, an' the whiff o' it makes the heart 
dance in me • . . There's a fistful o' Congo for the 
three o' us," he went on, " that's the full o' a bowl for 
jrirselves, an' a modest cupful for poor me . . . Well, 
here's luck to ye both," he said, and winked across at 
us, " an' divil sweep the British army from Emo town- 
knd." 

" Right, James," said L " But, easy ! Let me reply : 
Here's luck to yourself and a wife before the twelfth of 
July." 

" Ach, quit ! " said he. " Ach, quit wid ye 1 " 

He l^ni^iift^i his tea with one gulp; then raked the 
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fire^ and following us out, looked the door behind 
him. 

In the haggard, ihe work of hay-eelling hegBOi again 
whilst two o'dook was yet striking. It was a busy* 
animated scene. The farmers, waiting their torn, 
smoked and chatted in groups (party gronps, just then, 
they were) which sometimes ran quickly together to 
take part in a discussion that promised noise and diver- 
sion ; the big knife ever went its steady crunoA, erunek 
through the hay; the scales rattled and clanked as the 
bundles swung dear, then rattled and clanked again as 
the weights came down thud to earth ; the long line of 
half-starved animals waited patiently with drooping 
heads, and drowsy eyes that opened hungrily when a 
cart of fragrant hay went by ; away beyond Emo, miles 
and miles away, stretched the mountain with its back 
dear against the sky, and over all hung the great, grey, 
dow-moving clouds : one can recall it all, even now,' see 
it plainly there against the wall — ay 1 and fed again 
something of that spring's young vigour and gladness. 

Presently the moving forward of the line brought 
dose to us an old man who led an ass bearing stiaw 
mats. He was crudly old and weak. Hound his bent 
shoulders hung a dirty mealnsack ; his hair straggled 
out below a crushed beaver hat, and his feet rested 
naked in great heavy boots. Never for one moment 
did he take his eyes o£E the hay-rick before him, or his 
hand off the donkey's bridle ; and as the line moved up^ 
he pulled hard at the bridle, clicked his tongue^ and hit 
backwards with his blackth^um stafE. 

At last his turn came. 

^ I want half a hunderd," he said to the tiers. 
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'*Toa can't have less than a hondredweighV' said 
Mr. Black. 

'' I only want half." 

'• You can't have it." 

"Thenwhat'llldol" 

" That's not my husiness." 

''Och I don't be so hard on wan." 

** Gome 1 take your beast off if you want nothiog." 

" But I want half a hunderd. I have money for no 
mora" 

" You can't have it." 

''OchI give the poor ould divil his hay/' cried Big 
Ned Noble. "It'll be set to yir credit in heaven." 
Mr. Black stood rigid. '< Let the man have it/' cried 
the fanners in chorus. ''His money's as good as 
another^s." Mr. Black took the ass by the head and 
turned it round. 

" Here I " he said, '' take your scarecrow off/' 

" Och, och 1 " said the old man, as he hobbled down 
the pathway. ''What'U I do at allt An' the poor 
baste roarin' wi' hunger yonder 1 " 

Thady's eye was hard on me ; I stepped forward, but, 
as usual, Hal was before me. He ran after the old 
man, took the ass by the head, and led it back to the 
scales. 

** Here," he said, ** give the man his hay. If any one 
grumbles, say I said he was to have it." He stood 
straight and fearless before Mr. Black. ''Gome on, 
lads," he cried to the men, " tie up that half-handred 
for the old man." 

Mr. Black said not a word; and as the old fellow 
passed down the pathway again with his "half-hunderd " 
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in two bondlefl dung either side of the ass^ the Eumers 
and the workmen gave a low skirl of triomplL 

Thus did the old role end ; and thus, even before we 
came, did Hal gain for ns both the good opinion of 
both men and neighbours. 



CHAPTER rv 

HAL AKD I 

SOME tame in the week following our visit to Emo, 
Wee James and Thady Sheeran came for as in the 
greati flat>bottomed, farm hoat They landed among 
the mahee helow our home, and, passing to and fro 
throng the lake-meadow, earned our personal and 
household effects to the cot It was not hard work ; for, 
excepting the hoxes containing oar clothes, the heaviest 
articles were our narrow, iron bedsteads. A small 
basket held oar erockery-ware and cutlery; a handle 
contained oar hoosehold linen ; all oar bed-dothes were 
knotted in a counterpane ; oar provisions went into a 
bntter-tab ; my books were tied in newspapers : it was 
indeed a lowly flitting. Standing on the gunwale of 
the cot, and slyly eyeing it lying in a heap on the floor, 
Wee James was reminded of nothing in this world but 
a basket of butter going to market all by itself in a 
«aurt. Why hadn't we sent word, and they'd have oome 
with an ass and creekt But Thady was of opinion that 
the less we had to take, the more room for ourselves 
and the sooner we should be at home — ho, we should : 
and with that to comfort us we started. 

i3 
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It was a clear, fresh mornings full of the life of early 
springy and glad with the singing of birds. One felt 
the new life in the air, in the quick, merry lap of the 
water against the cot, in the sight of the trees almost 
visibly waking, in the stretch of blue, glad sky bending 
over the hills, with the sun shining gloriously on ita 
path to the mountain. In oneself it was working ; so 
that, as we slowly rounded the island and made across 
the lake, at sight of all that beauty and freshness I 
could scarce keep from singing. Yes, the winter was 
past, the rain was over and gone ; and away before us 
was a long, long simimer of happy weather and careless 
liberty. Did Hal feel that new life, lying there on his 
back, and kicking his heels among our bundles and 
boxes f Had Thady and Wee James any new feeling 
in their hearts as, steadily tugging at the sweeps, ihey 
talked soberly down to me and to each other f 

Never were men more contrasted in appearance and 
speech and manner than were James and Thady. Wee 
James was all good-nature, good-humour, and cheerful- 
ness. His fat, rosy face (a sign to every one of the 
blessings of bachelordom) shone with happiness, and 
his merry eyes twinkled. He chuckled rather than 
laughed, gathering up his shoulders and sending a te-he 
between his teeth. His view of things was like him- 
self, easy-going, tolerant, irresponsible. If he had cares 
— and he had, as we shall see — he hid them ; if he had 
a fault, it was that, like many another light-hearted 
man, he could at times be gloomy and headstrong. 

On the contrary, Thady carried on his shoulders the 
reputation of " a knowledgeable man." By knowledge 
was meant natural knowledge, for of books and learning 
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of any kind he was nakedly ignorant. He was thin 
and sallow of face, serious of aspect, and laughter 
(Seldom reached his eyes. He was always talking ; yet 
he was no babbler about his own affairs or those of 
another. He gave you the impression that he only 
talked for your benefit, and because it would be unjust 
to the world to be silent. He was oracular, dogmatic, 
knowing. He tried to think matters out for himself, 
and most of his opinions, having filtered through a mind 
naturally ambitious, but unfortunately ignorant, were 
apt to be somewhat startling. Nor were they the less 
startling for being shouted forth with such decisive 
confidence. 

Passing along Curleck, just opposite the place where 
three noble avenues of beeches showed their long vistas 
of arched branches over brown beds of withered leaves, 
we all turned our eyes towards the round, ivy-covered 
tower which rose from a ring of bulrushes far out in 
the lake. Its wall of rough grey limestone, pierced 
below by a narrow, arched doorway, and above by light- 
slits marking the windings of an inner stair, was in 
solemn contrast with the sparkling water that spread 
on all sides away from its base. A single turret facing 
Innishluck carried a white flagstaff, which through age 
and neglect had fallen from uprightness, and, with its 
cords swaying in the wind, lay across the coping out above 
the rushes. It was an eye-mark in the broad stretch of 
water, and led the eye to the ruined old castle beyond, 
with its low green battlements rising loop-holed and 
massive from the verge of the lake. 

Thady shook his head and pursed his lips. 

** 1 can't see the use av such things at all," said he, 
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with a wag of his head towards the tower ; *' it's without 
common-sense. No one lives in it ; they tell me a big 
cannon 'd knock it to glory in five minits. It's jist a 
piece o' foolishness — ^ho, it is I " 

^ Well/' said Wee James, ^ I dunno so much. Shore 
the boys an' girls say it's a powerful lonely place to 
coort in o' Sundays." Thady ignored the frivolous 
remark. 

*' It's a piece o' foolishness," he repeated. '' The man 
that built it might jist as well ha' threw his money into 
the lough." 

" Twice as well," said James, " for then in low water 
we'd be able to root for it in the mud. Isn't it shockin' 
to think o' how the river has gathered all that mud in 
a lump out there 1 " 

« What's that 1 " asked Thady, resting on his oar for 
a stroke, and turning fiercely to James. '' What's that 
ye make bould to say f " 

" Aw, nothin'," answered James in his drawling way ; 
'' only th' other night the school-master allowed in Henry 
Marvin's that the world was always changin' ; an' in the 
coorse o' talk gev out that the island out there that the 
tower's built on is only mud brought down by the river 
— that's me authority." 

« Hm ! " said Thady, pulling vigorously and looking 
at the point of his oar, " there's no fool in the worl' lek 
yir man who swallows all he hears widout as much as 
bitin' it. How," he asked suddenly, *' does yir school- 
master know that's the mud from the river t Answer 
me that. Did he see the mud gatherin' there f Wasn't 
it there afore he was bom, an' bcyant man's memory f 
How does he know then f Answer me that." 
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'•Troth f" said James, ''I only say wbat I hear." 

•'Well then/' answered Thady the oxacidar, ''take 
this as a warning an' don't repate what ye hear till 
ye've tried it oyer in yir mind he the roles ay common- 
sensa Shore it's plain that no river cod bring down 
that moch mod; arC pile it that firm it cod carry a 
tower I Ari how did it start? Shore all the mod 
wooldn't come down at wangt. How, according to yoo, 
did it begin then t " 

James eoold not say, he coold only repeat that what 
he affirmed was hearsay. Bot Thady was merciless; 
oommonHBonse most march. 

" An' what's this aboot the worl' always changin' t " 
he went on, toming his head and shooting at Wee 
James across his shoolder. 

"Och, I can't mind well," said James. " Jist some- 
thin' aboot the way the land alters its shape an' all 
that" 

Thady snapped his jaws and looked down at me with 
a pitif ol expression of contempt on his face becaose of 
the ignorance of man. 

"Ah," said he, "qoitf Knowledge 1 that's what 
school-masters tache childer in this coontry, fiUin' their 
heads wi' stoff an' nonsense. How does he know the 
worl's always changin', eht How can h$ tell, that's 
shot op all the day an' has his nose in a book half 
the night 1 Don't / know better! Haven't / lived in 
the worl' a matter o' fifty years, an' niver seen it change 
one bit 'cep' what one did wid a spade or a ploogh ; an' 
if it didn't change in fifty years is it likely to change in 
a honderd t an' if it doesn't change in a honderd, how 
can ye make oot it's always changin', ehl Answer me 
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that f Isn't that oommon-Bense 1 Ah, be ye shore I it's 
want o' common-sense that makes half the worl' fools ! " 

So saying Thady pulled hard at his oar, and with the 
light of victorious common-sense on his face waited for 
us to answer. But none had the courage, and after a 
while Wee James, feeling the silence embarrassing, 
turned the talk. 

" Well, anyway," said he, ** there's no denyin' that the 
ould castle over there had a power o' batterin' in its day 
— sure ye can see the mark of a cannon-ball on one o' 
the stones yit." Thady slowly turned his eyes and 
looked at the old grey walls. 

" Ay," said he, " there's no denyin' that — but there's 
one thing I heerd tell — ^an' it's trtUh, bekase it's been 
lianded down from father to son for hunderds o' years 
— an' that's the story o' the man that fired from the hill 
there an' bruk a glass in the hand of a man standin' on 
the wall drinkin' the health o' King Billy — ^that was a 
good shot." 

This remark, though possibly well meant (and hardly 
accurate), was taken in bad part by Wee James, who, as 
an Orangeman, cared as little to hear the followers of 
King James praised as to hear King William's immortal 
name sullied by the lips of a Catholic. 

" Aw, ay," said he, looking over the water and speaking 
with party malice, "I've heord that story meself — ^an' 
shure it's true that beyont there at the Bloody Pass the 
rebels wur drove into the water till people cud walk 
across to th' other side on their carcasses. Mebbe ye've 
heerd that story too 1 " Thady bit his lip and tried to 
restrain his tongue. 

*' An' what's yir authority for thatt " said he. 
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"Ochl hearsay/' said James; *' hearsay that nobody 
can deny — aren't the rebels' bones lyin' there yit t " 

'' An' may I ax who ye mane be rebels 1 " asked Thady, 
with a dark look on his face. 

''Ay coorse," replied James jauntily; ''ay coorse: 
shore it's well known. The rebels " 

Another word and we should haye had a foolish scene ; 
but fortunately just then Thady, pulling with the 
strength of rising anger, broke his back thole-pin, and 
sprawling on his back gaye us an opportunity to clear 
the air with shouts of laughter. 

It was, howeyer, some little time (during which the 
cot moyed slowly and smoothly past Curleck's silent, 
wooded shore — now breaking into greenness aboye the 
rabbits, scuttling, at dank of the oars, among the grey, 
twisted roots — and entered Thrasna Riyer) before Thady's 
brow cleared, and with a snort and a snap of his jaws 
he broke silence that Wee James and myself, talking 
feebly — and only because talking was better than moody 
sUenoe — on politics and education, might haye the benefit 
of his knowing common-sense. 

And here, being an Irishman and the father of many 
children, Thady was able to dispense with natural know- 
ledge—that " knowledgeableness " with which local 
opinion credited him, and which his spoken word often 
did so much to confute — and talk within his own experi- 
enca His opinion on the affairs and state of his natiye 
land was, not that it had gone to the deyil, but that the 
hand of God was upon it. He had little faith in goyem- 
mente or politicians, and said, sensibly enough from 
an Irish point of yiew, that God helps those who look 
after themaelyee. As for education, he thought it a 
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grand thing — ^the glariooB way over which a poor man's 
children could run with the times. 

'' I wish," said he, pulling hard at his oar, ** that when 
I was young childer had half the chance they have now. 
Be the Lord ! I widn't be a hard-wrought drudge in me 
ould age." 

He said no more, and as we were within sight of Emo 
Hal cried to Wee James for a song. James spat on his 
hands, wet his lips, and roared out a country-side ballad 
with a chorus that almost set us cheering. His voice 
rose and fell to the lilt of the tune as his body swayed 
to the swing of the oar : then Heich ! out came the 
chorus, full, strong, and mighty, ringing across the water 
to the hiUs in Hal's young treble, and my cracked screech, 
and Thady's tuneless bellow. The oars gripped the 
water with a firmer bite; the willows on the bank 
slipped quicker past ; and with an " Easy all " the cot 
swung round and took the bank below Thady's house. 
Susan and all the children were waiting for us, and like 
kings landing from the wars we jumped ashore full of 
the life and vigour of the young spring. 

We four walked across the hills to the house; and 
whilst James and Thady went with the horses for the 
cargo Hal and I explored our homa At its best it was 
but a dilapidated, cheerless place. Outside, the four 
square walls were cracked here and there from top to 
bottom, and showed through the whitewashed rough- 
cast in many great ragged patches. The roof stretched 
in ridges and hollows broken and neglected, and the 
chimneys were covered with grass and moss. Four 
windows looked out on the yard, small and square, and 
with brown paper in places instead of glass. A single 
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window showed in each gabl&«nd, and four looked to- 
wards the high-road that ran to Bonn town. The front 
door was weather-stained and battered, and the knocker 
hong loose and askew. A lawn — by this is meant a 
sloping meadow of say ten acres — ^lay beyond a msty 
wire fence and a grasscoyerei walk that led to the 
Curleck road on the right. At each end was a neglected 
garden in which great fruit trees had ran to branches^ 

We opened the back door and entered the kitchen. 
The red-brick floor was broken and strewed with straw 
and paper. A dresser and a deal table stood fading the 
door beside the open stair-cupboard. Except these, and 
the farm pots which hong on the crook over the white 
ashes in the great wide fireplace, there was nothing to 
be seen bat a black ceiling, smoked walls, and a shelf 
laden with medicine bottles. We went down the ball 
to the right and found a little room where the paper was 
hanging from the walls. We tamed back and found on 
the left a large store-room fall of bags, tools, seeds, and 
rubbish. We went ufKstairs and found three rooms — 
one over the kitchen and one at either side. All were 
cheerless and empty; and naked of either paper, or 
blinds, or adornment. Such was our home. 

But Susan* in her prcufleen, came with the cart carry- 
ing oar flitting, and made us comfortable. She swept 
the kitchen and garnished it with our small store of 
crockery. She cleared the ashes from the hearth and 
made a fire. She boiled water and scrubbed the lit tie 
room off the hall ; then made a fire there and spread the 
cloth on oar deal dining-table. A couple of chairs, 
my books in a pile on the floor, and that room was 
fuj 
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Openly cursing the Blacks for dirty trollops^ Susan 
carried her pail up-stairs, and scmhbed the floors of the 
two end-rooms. Then our beds were stretched and 
made, the wash-stands placed against the walls under 
the looking-glasses, and our boxes given the remainder 
of the floor. This completed our house-furnishing. 
Standing in my room Susan held up her hands and said, 
'^ Well, may the Lord presarve ye, childer, from all harm : 
I widn't sleep in such wildernesses for a king's ransom. 
Och, the bare lonely holes ! " In the parlour her words 
were cheerier. " May ye always have yir bellyfuls on 
that table," she said ; '* an' fill them well afore ye go to 
bed." In the kitchen her face brightened. ** Mr. Jan," 
she said, ''always keep a good fire under the kettle. 
Ye'U fin' the place where the tay-cups hang always the 
cosiest in the house." I thanked her for her great 
kindness. *' Ocii, quit ! " she said. " Thank me for 
nothin'. Widn't I do twice as much for ye if I cud." 
At the door she turned. " Well, well," she said ; ** to 
think o' the two o' ye all alone there widout a woman 
to turn on her heel for ye. Aw, the Lord sees I '' 

Then Hal laughed. " £h, Jan, man," he said, '' one 
of us '11 have to get married afore this is over. Who'll 
it bel" And the next thing I heard was the blade 
roaring through the house, and dancing like a madman 
over my head. 

For all we managed bravely. We were young ; and 
so long as we had enough to eat and our share of sleep 
we were content. Of course we met with difficulties. We 
conquered the cooking and fire-lighting troubles only by 
sheer determination not to be beaten by such trifles as 
burnt fingers, spoilt dinners, lost dinners, and green 
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stabbom firing that refused to blaze even after hrge 
draughts of paraffin. As for the washing-up and bed- 
making — weU, to tell truth, after a week or so we found 
our beds more comfortable if left alone, and our cups 
less apt to break if left unwashed. To say nothing either 
of the great saving in trouble 1 So once now and then, 
I can't say at what intervals, we opened the doors and 
windows, and, with much noise and dust and a great 
show of vigour, turned the accumulated ashes and dirt 
out into the yard. 

Nor were we very lonely. At first, indeed, the house 
was dull at nights, and the stairs creaked ominously as 
we mounted to our bare, gloomy bed-rooms. But time, 
and plenty of open air, and some hard work soon 
steadied our nerves. Often our neighbours (for whom, 
of course, we were a source of great interest) came to 
see us. We would find the women-folk in the kitchen 
with their heads in the stair-cupboard, or gazing in 
wonder at the unwashed cups and saucers, the unscraped 
porridge-pots, the piles of ashes either side of the fire. 
Once Hal discovered Mrs. Brady hastily replacing the 
lid on the oven in which his dinner was keeping warm ; 
and again, hearing a heavy foot up-stairs, he crept up 
and found Mrs. Noble, with her boots in her hand, 
shutting his bedroom door. Then at night the men 
would come to halet/, and sit for hours before the fire, 
silently smoking, and furtively watching us prepare our 
supper of oatmeal porridge; nor did they ever refuse 
the offer of a porringer of milk and an iron spoon. 

My books remained piled in our dining-room, and 
were seldom opened; they and the Emo air did not 
agree : in sight of them I was depressed, outside I felt 
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healthy and strong as a bull. And when time tarried, 
I stripped and did some imperfect portion of a man's 
work in the fields. That was better than much moping 
over oneself and one's future ; and just there, I may 
say, is the chief good of vigorous open-air life. You 
spin no cobwebs ; you feel that life can be lived without 
books or study; you loose your brain, so to speak, 
and find your limbs and health in the freedom of the 
fields. 

And to Hal my debt is great. Never was such a 
merry companion. His spirits were wonderful; and 
neither cold breakfasts, nor wet days, nor fits of sullen- 
ness on my part could quell his laugh or sadden his 
merry heart. 



CHAPTER V 

TWO OLD MEN 

ONE day, soon after our coming, Hal and I finished 
one of oar boisterous, merry dinners (there was 
otily a dish of potatoes, I remember, with ^gs and milk 
for kitchen) by flinging all we could not eat at each 
other's heads. At last Hal hit me plump with a hard 
potato, then scrambled through the chairs, and roaring 
murder ran for dear life to the kitchen. Hard after 
came I with half a jug of milk, and, coming to the 
inner kitchen door, sent the contents as straight as I 
oould for his head, missed by yards, and half drenched 
an old man who sat on a stool by the fira He looked 
up at me with his eyes twinkling and rose slowly. 

« //«, he I " he laughed. « Te^he I '' 

" Oh ! " said I, •• I'm very sorry ; I didn't know you 
were there." 

« Ah, no matter, sur," he said ; ''sure I lek to see 
young people merry.'' 

** 1 haven't wet you much, I hope Y" 

«' Och, no — nothin' at all. Sure I wish ivory one 'd 
throw sweet milk at me. Te-he I " 

He stood looking at me with his eyes twinkling, his 

65 
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hands resting on a staff, his head slowly wagging 
from side to side. Most old people can he snfficienily 
descrihed hy simply calling them old. Not so this 
old fellow: he had a certain freshness of face and 
figure, a look of youth and vigour which, despite his 
palsy and wrinkles, kept one from placing him in the 
melancholy circle of everyday ancients. He had a foot 
in the circle, but no more. The burden of his years lay 
lightly upon him. He was autumnal ; his winter was 
not yet. His dress too, for an Irish peasant, was 
peculiar: a sleeved moleskin waistcoat, adorned with 
great white buttons and flapped pockets, moleskin 
trousers somewhat narrow at the knees, navvy's boots, 
and a peaked fur cap. 

EUs laughing eyes, set in his solemnly-wagging head, 
looked mildly at me. 

"Ye*re very welcim to these parts, sur," he said. 
" We're all right glad to see ye. Ye find Master Hal a 
right merry companion, I warrant 1 '' he continued, as 
Hal in the yard began to laugh and joke with Wee 
James. 

Indeed, yes, I answered; Hal had life enough for 
us both. 

** Aw yis — aw yis, indeed." He tried to look grave. 
*' Ye don't know me, sur 1 " 

No — ^not by sight. 

"Well, I'm Pete Coyne. I live over in the bog 
yonder wi' me brother Oiney an' his son Phil. Mebbe 
ye know the place— at the foot av Bhamus Hill t Yis, 
sur; beside the plantation." 

I said I had seen it from a distance. 

*' Aw yis, sur." His voice got graver. He took off 
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his for cap. ''Well, but/' he went on in his gentle 
way, '' IVe come to az a favour o' ye. Ye know the 
house Stan's on a hit o' waste groun', that he right 
helongs to Emo— hut it's not Emo or anywhere. The 
place is no one's — an' the house 's heen there Qod knows 
how long. An' I cem to see if ye'd let us have a lock 
o' straw to mend the thatch with. We thought mehbe 
ye'd have a bundle or two to spare ; an' if ye had we'd 
be powerful obliged." 

Why of course, of coursOi that was little to ask 
for. 

** May the Saints luk down kin'ly on ye, sur." 

Was the thatch very bad! Did he know how much 
straw was wanted t 

Ah no, he didn't ; you could hardly call it thatch at 
all ; but sure a wee look would do— just a ropef ul or 
two. 

** Then see here, Pete," I said, ** I'll come over myself 
to-night and look at it. Ill be able then to see how much 
is needed." He put his cap on and the twinkle came 
again to his eyes. 

'' Och I thank ye, sur," he said, as fervently as he might 
pray ; ''may Ood bless ye 1 " 

I found Pete's cabin to be in need of many things. 
Seen from a distance it looked picturesque almost, with 
Bhamus old castle above it and the plantation at the 
back. In reality it was the most wretched of hovels. 
Low mud walls, cracked and stuffed with rubbish to 
keep the wind away ; one window, of four small cracked 
panes, all askew and wedged into the front wall with 
pieces of wood; a door of unpLined planks patched at 
the bottom and hanging to the jamb by pieces of rope ; 
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a roof of sods laid on willow branches, and maided here 
and there with straw and rushes; a square chimney 
made of woven rods: such was Pete's home. Hens, 
ducks, and turkeys coyered the dirty street in frcmt ; 
two goats, their necks tied together, browsed on the 
whitethorn hedge behind ; a pig squealed horribly from 
a lean-to at the end. Standing at the door I could 
almost look over the roof. 

" Are you there, Pete! " I called. 

" Yis, sur," he said, and came out smoking a doodeen. 
" It's powerful good o' ye to come." I stood back to 
look at the roof. 

" Was it straw, Pete, you wanted 1 " I asked. •* Or a 
roof, or what ! " 

*' Wait," he said, ^' till Oiney comes. He'd 1^ to see 
ye. Hoi! Oiney" he called, ''come out quick!" I 
heard groaning inside, then a clumping sound, and 
Oiney came out, hobbling on crutchea His was the 
ordinary peasant's dress ; and his face was puckered with 
suffering. 

" Are you Tommy Farmer's son t " he asked, stopping 
suddenly at the door and looking fixedly at me. 

I said I was. 

^' Then let me tell ye," he said decisively, ** that ye'U 
niver be as good a man." Pete nudged my elbow. 

^< Niver heed him, sur," he pleaded ; ''it's only crab- 
bitness. He manes nothin'." 

<* Ye're Umg enough," Oiney continued criticaUy, *' but 
ye've a bad pair o' showlders on ye — shockin' bad. Te 
niver got them from yir father." 

'' Och whisht, Oiney I " said Peta '< Don't heed him, 
Mr. Jan." 
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" I hope you're feeling stronger, Oiney/' I said, wish- 
ing to speak kindly. 

'' Aw, 'deed I am," he said. " Arrah, what does a 
strong man lek you care about a cripple lek me ? 'Deed 
I am stronger : wid two feet in the grave ! '* 

I said I had come to see the roof. 

" Oh, ay 1 — ^'deed it's time. Luk at it 1 Isn't it in 
gran' condition to cover a sick man ? Elh f Damn mc, I 
might as well be out in the bog there o' wet night« ! " 

I said we would try to improve it. 

<' That's good," be said ; " troth it needs it 1 " 

He hobbled to the ditch, and leaning against it whilst 
Pete and I talked, from time to time threw in some 
cankered remark or caustic word of counsel that once or 
twice nearly overcame my pity for his poor crippled 
body and suffering eyes, and almost provoked me to 
reply. At last I turned to go. 

" Where are ye goin* 1 " said Oiney. *• Aren't ye goin' 
inside f" 

No ; not this time, I answered. 

*' As ye lek ; but yir father widn't do that/' 

Oh 1 What would he do 1 

" IIe*d sit awhile be the fire an' talk — but you're a 
scholar. O'wan homel" 

*' Not a foot," said I ; *' Tm as good as my father, 
any day 1 " 

''i7ee4, hechf he chuckled, 'Hhat's better. I 
thought I'd draw ye afore long. G'wan in then, an' 
don't trip over the pig's pot on the flure." 

Outside the but was wretched, inside it was miserable. 
The thick peat smoke almost stifled me, as, stooping low, 
I crossed the threshold, stumbled against the pig's pot, 
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and, following the sound of Pete's Toioe, at last readied 
a seat somewhere hy the fire. My eyes smarted; I 
could hardly hreathe. Yery gradually I got used to the 
atmosphere, and presently, through the volumes of roll- 
ing hlue smoke, was able to see around me. A wooden 
bedstead and a painted sea-chest faced the fire; a 
shake-down stood beside a table opposite the door; a 
few tins glittered on the wall ; two stools and Qiney's 
rough arm-chair stood among the pots and potato basket 
before the hearth on the uneven, damp clay floor ; look- 
u)g up, one saw the light glimmering through the great 
smoke-hole in the roof, and the lesser holes here and 
there among the rafters. The fire burnt on a flat stone 
against what I thought was an end wall. But the room 
looked only half the size I expected it to be ; and in the 
wall there was no door: what was beyond f Did they 
sleep there at night, entering from the outside f But 
the beds were at my back. 

*' Te're wonderin' what's there f " said Qiney, looking 
across the fire. 

« Well, to tell you the truth, I am." 

"Friends av ours live there," he said. '*Te see we 
had such a power o' room to spare here we had to share 
it wid somewan. It widn't do at all for poor divils lek 
us to have more'n was good for them. Aw no ! " 

" Ah, whisht, Qiney I '' said Pete. 

"Te'd think now," Qiney went on, ''that we wnr 
right comfortable here, widn't yef An' so we are, 
troth. Why, it's ejus fun on rainy nights to wake up 
wid the water flowin' over ye, an' to have the win' 
blowin' holes in the walL Hech^ heeh t " 

« Don't heed him, Mr. Jan," said Pete. 
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" Mr. Jan has more wit," said Oiney, " than to heed 
what an oul fool av a cripple bajs. — Oh/ oh/" He 
sat back and gripped the elbows of his chair. His 
month worked nervously; his eyes rigidly stared; he 
drew his breath in short gasps. I felt my moscles con- 
tract as I watched him. Then the spasm passed, and 
left him weak and pale. 

** Is it gone, QLaey t " asked Pete, in a low, anxioos 
voice. 

" Ay, thank God ! " 

" ]Mebbe ye'd better lie down t" 

" Yis, I will." I rose to go. 

"^ Now don't move for me," said Qiney ; '' if ye do, 
mind, ye're not yir father's son." I sat down at once. 

Then Fete gave Oiney his crutches, and with his arm 
round the cripple's waist, helped him across the floor to 
the bed. No woman could have done it more tenderly. 
I turned my stool so that my back was towards them ; 
but my ears told me plainly what was happening. Pete 
set his brother gently on the bed, unlaced his boots, 
presently undressed him. All the time Oiney groaned, 
or cried out, or spoke peevishly. But Fete only tried 
the more to be gentle and to soothe him. ''Hish! 
now, Oiney," he would say . . . "Och, don't I . . . 
Am I hurtin' ye now f . . . Well, is that better f . . . 
There now; all's off . . . Aisy now, till I get the 
clothes down . . Now are ye snug f Wid ye like the 
pipe now?" . . . 

'* It's all over now, sur," said Pete, as he stooped to 
light OLney's pipe. ** The child's in bed" 

I turned and watched him cross the floor, wipe the 
pipe-stem on his waistcoat, and put it in Oiney's mouth. 
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He came bock, and observing that it was odious dark, 
lit a rushlight and fastened it in the iron clamp. The 
feeble glimmer straggled hard with the smoke, and 
showed me Oinej lying on his back, the clothes tucked 
tightly round his neck, his lips working hard on his 
pipe-stem, the great knob of his night-cap bobbing op 
and down and throwing a moving shadow on the walL 

Pete hung the supper-pot over the fire and sat down ; 
presently bent forward towards the blaze, his arms 
resting on his knees, his hands clasped before him. His 
face, in the dim light, looked young and childish ; when 
he turned towards me his eyes twinkled merrily. 

** Is Phil home yet f " said some one suddenly (so 
suddenly that I started) from the open doorway. I 
turned and there stood a girl — a young woman, you 
might call her, with bare feet, and very black hair 
plainly parted and loosely falling about her forehead. 
The sleeves of her brown bodice were rolled up to her 
elbows, her skirt was tucked up over her quilted petti- 
coat; in her hand she held a piece of linen stretched 
over a sprigging hoop. She saw me and drew back. 

" No, Rose, he's not," said Pete. " Come in ; don't 
be afeerd ; this is Mr. Jan from £mo." She gave me 
good-evening in a full, soft voice. 

" An' where is he, Pete 1 " 

<'Tho Lord knows, cMld. Ho should be home be 



now." 



<< Ye'll tell him I want to see him when he comes t *' 

« I will, Rose." 

" Is that you. Reset " called Oiney. 

'* It is, Oiney." 

" Is it Phil ye want I" 
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" It ifi." 

** Och, the graceless blaggard I Away at the cards no 
doubt." 

" Och, no/' said Rose. " Mebbe he's workin' late." 

" Ay, ay I " said Pete. " Mebbe he is." 

** He's at the cards, the divil ! " cried Oiney. " Instead 
o' bringin' us home his money, he's gamblin' it away." 
Hose sighed and turned her head. 

'' Well, if I don't meet him ye'U tell him I want him, 
Pete!" 

** I will, Rose ; surely I will : but hell be here soon." 

** Come here, Rose," called Oiney ; then, as she reached 
the bedside, " Put a coal in the pipe, ye girl ye." 

As she stooped before the fire the blaze fell full on 
her face. Her cheeks were rosy, her features full and 
round, her brow broad over the dark eyebrows. 

She put a spark in Oiney's pipe, carried it over and 
answered Amen to the old fellow's God bless you ; then 
took a rosary from the wall, laid it within Oiney's reach, 
bade us good-night, and went. 

Soon afterwards, as I walked along the pass which 
runs through the bog to £mo, I heard voices coming 
towards me. 

*'I haven't been playin' cards," one of them said; 
then again, ** I tell ye all the money's in me pocket ; 

I'U show it ye if " Then I heard " Hish I Phil ;" 

and a moment afterwards passed Rose and a man who 
walked with his head forward and his long arms 
swinging out before him. 

" Qood-night," they said. 

'' Good-night to you both." 



CHAPTER VI 

AMONG THE HEATHER 

JUST about then the weather suddenly lost its spring 
fickleness, its blowing hot and cold, as it were, with 
the same breath, and set in warm and genial ; and with 
the change began turf-cutting in the bog below Emo. 
The work, despite its hardship, came as a welcome 
change to the peasants, already, no doubt, weary of 
the everlasting hedges and ditches and dreary potato- 
fields. From all sides they came —men, women, children 
— ^with turf-barrows and spades, cans of milk and 
baskets of food. All day long the fires shone among 
the heather ; the blue smoke rose slowly and filled the 
valley ; the bright handkerchiefs of the women showed 
here and there through the willows ; the wheels of the 
barrows ran shrilly to the accompaniment of jollity and 
laughter. Every one was in good spirits; the women 
sang, the children laughed, the men cheered and bantered. 
The magic of the spring was working; all joyously 
wrought for bright hearths in the next winter, and as 
they wrought the birds sang in the green hedges, and 
the great sun shone gloriously down from the blue, grey- 
flecked sky. 

64 
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All the morning I had kept my baok to the mountaini 
and my head bent over a book ; all the morning Hal's 
laughter and the children's voices had come to me, and 
before me had spread no dead, dreary pages, but a scene 
of freshness and life— green hedges round green fields, 
the trees glorying in the sun, the smoke rising slowly to 
the sky ; Hal on the turf-bank catching the spadefuls 
of peat flung from the bog-hole by Wee James ; Wee 
James himself stripped to his shirt and laughing and 
singing away ; close by, the Sheerans busy for them- 
selyes — ^Thady down in the water cutting, Susan, her 
arms and feet bare, a red-and- white kerchief round her 
head, wheeling the wet turf for Johnny to spread, the 
younger children playing round the fire in which the 
dinner potatoes were roasting — Oh I to blazes with the 
book! 

Elnowing that Hal, with a pile of wet peat-baUs, was 
anxiously waiting for me, I gave him and Wee James a 
wide berth, made for Thady's bank, and there fiung my- 
self upon the heather — as luck would have it, almost 
in the track of Susan's barrow. 

" Twas a rale mercy, Mr. Jan," said she, stopping 
before me, '* for ye to give that straw to the Coynes. 
Shure they needed it, the poor divils I " 

What ! were they using it already! 

Ah I indeed they were ; as busy as bees. Just look 
at them. 

I raised myself on my elbow and, looking towards 
Rhamus, could just see the Coynes' roof across the top 
of the intervening willow-scrub. Pete on a ladder was 
thatching ; from time to time a head appeared, then a 
bundle, then Rose herself bare-headed and bare-footed. 

F 
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Who might that he helping Petef I asked carelessly. 

Ah ! didn't I knowt Sure that was Bose Baly ; her 
mother — ^the old trollop! — ^was looldng on; Oiney was 
dressing scollops. 

Rose Daly — ^who was shot 

Ah! didn't I know? 

If I knew I wouldn't ask. 

''Well now," said Susan, ''to think o' that. Shnre 
she an' her onld mother live under the same roof as the 
Coynes. Haven't ye seen the house t It's divided into 
two, and an end belongs to each family." 

Ah I — And how many Dalys might there be f 

Just the two ; their own lee lone. 

And how came they to be there f 

Susan put down her bairow. 

" Well now, sir," she said, " if I went into all the ins 
an' outs o' that matter Fd have Thady there roarin' at 
me. Mebbe it'll content ye to know that Qiney Coyne 
was a distant relation o' Biddy Daly's husband. He 
was wan o' the Dalys o' ELnoddn over there, an' a bad 
man he was ; shure the whole worl' knows it, an' how 
he ran away to America an' was niver heerd av after — 
mebbe 'twas a good thing. Well, he left the wife an' 
Rose behin', an' left them widout bite or sup to put in 
their mouths or a roof to cover theoL They struggled 
on a while—" (" Hoi I Shusan," called Thady from the 
bog-hole, " when ye're done clackin' mebbe ye'll empty 
that barrow o' turf ") — " an' after a bit," Susan went 
on, " to cut a long story short, they oem to live wi' the 
Coynes. An' there they are now ; the Lord knows as 
bad off as people cud be." 

^ Who asked them to comet" said I. 
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•• Well, 'twas Oinejy troth ; wan must give the man 
his due, though he is as peevish as a bag o' weasels.'' 
" But how do they Hve f " 

" Ah I God knows ; Eoee spriggs for the quaUty ye 

know the kin' o' work t makin' patterns wid wee holes 
on linen — an' what wid that an' the lock o' praties 
thej share wi' Pete an' Qinej they manage to keep the 
life in them. Ay troth I it's hard livin', sur, poor an' 
sorry enough." 

And Bose^ what kind of a lassie was she) 
** Och, snr, a good young woman ; in the whole worl' 
no better— quiet an' dacent an' well-manneted, an' shnre 
as well-fayoured a young woman as ye'd fin' in a country- 
sida Och 1 but it's the mortial pity she'd go an' throw 
herself away on a wastrel lek Phil Coyne ! " 
'' Is Phil the sweetheart t " 
'* Aw, 'deed ay I Phil's the sweetheart." 
Thady clambered out of the bog-hole, took hold of 
Susan's barrow, wheeled and emptied it, then without a 
word went back to his spade. Susan winked at me and 
laughed. ''That's Thady all over," said she, whispei^ 
ing ; "^ he thinks he's cut me to the quick — but och no, 
och nol" 

She went to her barrow, however ; and I, lying back 
on the heather, began to dream of the old school-days — 
the days of one's life, of panting, reckless boyhood ; then 
of Dublin and Harry Thomson and Micawber, of the 
theatre and my old curly-headed poet and actor : at last 
fell asleep, and did not wake till Hal came roaring for 
his dinner* 

Bound the &ee the Sheeran family were squatting, 
chatting with Wee Jamee (who, comfortably seated in a 
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willow<^lampy was slicing his bread and baoon witih a 
clasp-knife), and eating roast potatoes, which Susan 
pulled from the ashes with tongs niade from a twisted 
willow-rod. " Make room, Thady/' said Susan. '' ShoTe 
over, childer. Here, Mr. Jan, ye must be keen after yir 
snooze ; " so I joined the party, and with Hal made a 
hearty meal of potatoes, salt, and milk. 

For the time, work had ceased in the bpg; the 
workers had gathered round the fires; the hum of 
voices, broken sometimes by the cry of a hungry duld, 
came from all sides through the willow-scrub. 

Thady swept the potato-skins one side, lit his pipe, 
laid his head on a turf, and pulled his hat over his eyes. 
** Now," said he, crossing his legs, " for a quiet draw." 
A sound of deep snoring came from the willow-dump^ 
where Wee James sat double, with his chin almost 
touching his knees. Gradually Thady's lips ceased to 
move, the pipe dropped from his teeth, his mouth gaped, 
he answered Wee James across the fire. 

** In all the world," said Susan, " there's not such a 
snorer as Thady. Listen to him! Sure Wee James 
isn't a patch on his britches. Here, Mary, run away 
home wid these pratie-peelin's, an' mix them up for the 
ducka Away, childer, with her. Run now I an' huny 
back, Mary. — Och, och ! shure childer's the bother, Mr. 
Jan. Mornin', noon, an' night, from they draw their 
first breath it's trouble an' worry wid them." 

^ Well, ye stand the trouble well, Susan," said Hal; 
"sure you're as fat as butter with it all." 

'' Aw, ay 1 " said Susan, *^ shure I cud be worse. Fve 
enough to ate, thank God, an' the roof over me head; 
an' what more cud I want!" 
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<< You're better than the Coynes or the Daljs, Susan/' 
I saicL 

" Och now ! " she said, holding up her hands, " that's 
enough. Och now 1 Shure I'd die if I had to live in a 
place lek yon." 

"Tell me, Susan, what do Pete and his brother 
live ont" 

** Aw, the dear knows, sur. There's Phil that's 
eamin' his week's money wi' "Miss Briens — ^but how 
much o' that iver gets home I dunno. Not much, 
I fear." 

" What becomes of it then t " 

** OardSf sur — gamblin'. He'd go from here to Bunn 
town to get his share in a game. An', as luck wid have 
it, he's none too sharp withaL" 

''He losesf" 

''Loses! they tell me he gets that floostered wi' 
excitement a chil' 'd play better." She looked at 
Thady. "Och, Mr. Jan," .she cried, "keep from the 
cards, they're the divil's own playthings. Aw, I know 
it! . • . " 

Pete and Oiney, Susan went on presently, just lived 
from hand to mouth. One day they had something, the 
next not a morsel Only for Bose^ Susan often thought 
they would dia 

Boee helped them f 

Ay ! It was little she did, perhaps ; but if it were 
only a fistful of meal or a grain of tea — well, it was 
something, and old men were easily fed. Ay, Rose was 
a good girl. 

Thady yawned, stretched his arms out, grunted as he 
sat up. 
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'< H€y ho f " he Bfldd ; '' sure a man oouldn't shut an 
eye wi' all ihe talkin' there's been." 

" Didn't yon sleep then, Thady f " asked Hal. 

'* Well, not one wink. How cud It" 

"Well, if you make that much noise when you're 
awake," said Hal, " the Lord help Susan when you're 
asleep." 

•«Aw, ay I" said Thady, '«it'8 aisy to talk." He 
threw a turf at Wee James. " Hi, James," he called, 
''wake upl It's two o'clock." 

James yawned and rubbed his eyes ; rose slowly, and 
stretched as would a healthy calf; then looked all 
round the bpg till his eye fell on the Ooynes' 
cabin. 

"Faith," said he, "they're makin' good speed wi' the 
roof. They must ha' stopped a fair number o' rain-holes 
by this. Oiney an' Pete '11 die for want av air the 
night." 

"Such pig-crows," said Thady, with all emphasis, 
" shudn't be allowed to disgrace the land. If I had me 
will, I'd go wi' a crowbar an' root them off the face of 
the earth." 

" And drown the ould men like blind pups t " suggested 
Wee James. 

No, no, Thady wouldn't do that ; but he'd send them 
for a while to the poorhouse, so he would, and he'd 
gather together all the fx»g<»bones and blaggards in the 
country, so he would, and he'd make them build good 
substantial houses, not only for the Coynes, but for all 
in their case to live and die decently in, so he would. 
Could we not see how well his scheme — which no doubt» 
like other schemes of Thady's, had long wallowed in the 
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springs of bis boundless common-sense — bow well bis 
scbeme would workt How quickly tbe face of tbe 
country would be free of pig-crows, and good, warm 
houses of clay and straw-tbatch (wbicb any man could 
build) built in tbeir stead t How thereby tbe number 
of paupers would gradually be reduced ; and how in the 
end all the workhouses could be pulled down, and every 
decent man given a chance to die in his own bed in bis 
own bouse t 

'<Ha, bal" cried Thady, "be ye sure if I bad the 
workin' o' the Qover'ment o' this unfortunate country, 
be Jamenty I I'd soon wash the face o' it." 

** Ho^ ye would," said Hal. 

'' Ho» I wid," said Thady, placking at bis beard and 
jerking his head as much as to say: There's /or 
yot4w 

''Well," said Susan, '* I dunno. If I had me way Td 
duck that blaggard av a Phil in a bog-bole, an' make 
bim give his week's money to tbe ould men; an' I'd 
make him build them a house. Qover'ment indeed !— a 
lot it iver did or will do ! " 

Thady pulled off his boots, and went down into the 
bog-hole. " Come on, Susan," he said ; " ye're a dacent 
woman, but ye're ignorant. Come on! clack won't make 
the turf." 

Everywhere in the bog work had begun again; so, 
taking my gun, I went through tbe willows, across the 
bog park (by which runs Thrasna River), and presently, 
for the lack of better to do, climbed up through tbe 
rashes to the old castle which crowns Rhamus HilL It 
is a famous old ruin, grim and grey, the scene of many 
doughty deeds (both ancient and modem), and celo- 
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brated far and wide in country-side stories of love, 
poteen, and battle. Besides all that, it commands (or 
did once) a river, a bridge, a county road, and the bills 
and Yalleys all round j so (again for the lack of better 
to do) I climbed its wall, squatted among the ivy, and 
spied round on the beauties of the land. 

On every side stood the mountains, some distant and 
hazy, some, like my friend whose long back faced Emo, 
near and blue; and inside the mighty ring of them 
were great stretches of forest, bright streaks of liver, 
clusters of hills set round the lakes, and, close by. Lough 
Erne gleaming like silver on and on for miles past the 
lulls and the trees, on its tranquil way to the sea. 
Behind, to the right, was Bunn town straggling up-hill 
and clustering round the church; nearer was the land 
of Bilboa, with its rush-covered hills sloping up from 
the meadows beyond Thrasna Kiver; to the left was 
Gorteen, the land of wisdom ; and, beyond that, miles of 
uneven, green country, covered with hedges and alder- 
clumps, dotted with little white houses — a great width, 
of country over which the eye wandered from the foot 
of the mountain right back to Emo, the brown bog, and 
Pete Coyne's cabin at my feet. 

Pete was still on the roof, slowly covering the rain- 
holes with deep layers of thatch. Qiney, seated on the 
ditch, was whittling scollops. Kose's head showed at 
intervals over the roof ; her mother, in a frilled night- 
cap, stood with . her hands on her hips, looking on. 
Sometimes she stretched out a hand, and with her face 
turned to Qiney, gesticulated wildly. 

Wondering what she was saying, I went down ; and 
coming to her door in the gable-end, paused for a 
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moment that I might admire the display of crockery- 
ware and tins, which, somewhere inside in the smoke, 
graced the wall and dresser. 

Mrs. Daly was still talking. 

'< It's a shame," she was saying to Oiney, in a shrill 
voluble voice, her arm out, her nightcap bobbing up and 
down ; ** that's what I say. What right have ye to take 
it all f Doesn't it want it as much as yours t Gome 
now!" 

'' Me good woman," answered Oiney, in his hardest 
tones, ** yell have yir share. In this worl' ye needn't 
cxpec' to get more. But if ye say much more ye'll have 
noihin*." He raised his eyes and looked calmly at her. 
*" D'ye here that— ye'll get nothin':* 

" But why shudn't I f Who are you to keep it from 
met " cried the woman. 

" Now stop, if ye're wise," said Oiney. ** Have wit for 
once an' bite that divil's tongue av yours." 

*• Divil yirself — ye oul ragamuffin 1 " 
. ^ Och, whisht ! " said Pete from the roof. " Shame 
on ye ! " I turned the comer of the house, and at once 
Mrs. Daly rushed at me. 

*^Xow well see," she said. ''Here he is himself I 
Luk ye here, Mr. Farmer, didn't ye intend some o' tliat 
straw for uzf Didn't ye mane it to go all over the 
roof t Shudn't we have our share av itt" She set her 
arms akimbo, and with her head on one side waited for 
my answer. I appealed to Pete. I had given the straw 
to him to do with as he thought fit ; wliat did he think 9 
Ue looked down at me from the roof. 

** 1 say give it," he said ; ^*it's only fair." 

** She'll have what's left after we're done," said Oiney, 
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<* ofii no more. If she doesn't keep quiet she won't get 
that" 

<<Come ye here, Mr. Farmer," said the woman, 
catching at my arm ; '' luk at that root. Isn't it riddled 
wid holes) Cud a pig live under itf Won't the rain 
fall as much hert as there t " 

"Of course it will," I said; "but I leave it to Pete." 

"Aw," said Pete, from the roof ; "I can't settle it. 
I*d ruther give in." 

''She'll have what I say," said Oiney authoritatively; 
" aii no more, I say again." 

"Here, Bose," cried the woman suddenly. "Gome 
off that roof — ^ye'U help them no more — ^let them finish 
their own clatty work themselves. Come on when I tell 
ye I " Hose came down. 

'' Mother," she said, " I'm ashamed av ye. 6'way in 
an' let well alone. I tell ye there's plenty for all — 
Whisht now and go in ! " 

"Let me alone, Rose," said the woman. " Can't I do 
as I lek f I'll not go till ye come yirself ." 

" I'll help Pete. Aw, mother, ye shud be ashamed." 
Rose's face was crimson ; she looked at me piteously ; 
and at once I told her she cotdd have as much straw as 
she wanted from Emo. 

" Now may the Lord luk down on ye," Mrs. Daly 
began at once, curtsying low, and talking as fluently as a 
beggar-woman, " for a kind ^" I turned on my heeL 

"Oh," said I, "hold your tongue — thank your 
daughter if you like." 

Back in the bog Hal and a girl were furiously clod- 
ding each other with peat-baUs. Wee James, leaning 
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on his Bpade, cried them on ; Thadj, with his foot sunk 
in the face of the bog-hole and his arms resting on the 
bank, shouted encouragement ; Susan was laughing 
heartiljy the children dancing with delight. The girl 
was of middle height, slim, and straight and flexible as 
an arrow. Her face glowed from the excitement and 
keenness of the combat. The red kerchief on her head, 
her red bodice and striped petticoat, were dabbed here 
and there with black patches showing the indiscriminate 
accuracy of Hal's aim. She was active as a cat, and her 
arm moved with a freedom and swing that a man might 
have envied. The combat, when I arrived, was some- 
what unequal, for Hal had not yet exhausted the stock of 
balls which he had meant for me. He was able, therefore, 
to fill his arm with them and, whilst his opponent was 
stooping to gather missiles, pelt her unmercifully. But 
his very wealth of ammunition made him reckless and 
hasty in his attack ; whilst the girl, taking more careful 
aim, lost fewer shots. One could not help admiring her 
pluck and good-humour in such adverse circumstances. 
At last, however, Hal's pile gave out and the two fought 
with even hands. Quickly the tide of battle turned, 
and step by step Hal was forced back along the broad 
cart-pass. His hits lost their force ; hero increased in 
number and vigour ; at last Hal picked up a great piece 
of wet turf, rushed at her, flung it, then turned tail and 
fled. She stooped in time, avoided the missile, then 
went hdter^kelter after him. Hal doubled and twisted 
and jumped drains, took refuge in soft wet places, and 
rushed through the thickest of the scrub : and all with- 
out avail. The girl ran, as she threw, freely and fast ; 
and before long she had Hal by the waist, had turned 
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him over on her shoulder, and, as one would a bag of 
turfy was carrying him towards us. It was a triumphal 
return, cheered and shouted at hj half the bog. Hal 
roared and kicked, but he was held tight till they 
reached Wee James. Then she stooped, and with a 
heave of her shoulder jerked him full length on his back. 
" There," she said, " mebbe you're better now 1 " " No," 
said Hal, scrambling up, '' not a bit of it." He stooped 
to lift a turf, but she rushed at him and swung him off 
his feet. '< Here," she called to Wee James, whose red 
face looked up admiringly from the bog-hole, ''catch ! " 
And with that she sent Hal sprawling right into James's 
arms; watched them fall in a heap; then, hearing 
our shouts of laughter, took up her basket, and came 
to us. 

She was a good-looking girl, with shallow grey eyes 
and a nose that tilted slightly. Her bearing was grace- 
ful and free. Her clothes seemed good and suited her 
faoa She wore boots, and round her neck a string of 
beads. 

" How are ye, Susan t — ^Bold Thady 1 — Morra, sur 1 " 
she said to the three of us, all in a breath. I nodded, 
and Thady went back to his work. 

" Aw, the best," answered Susan ; " an' how's yiiseif. 
Miss Annie t" 

" The best," she said. " It's good weather." 

'' Aw, ay," said Susan. " How's all at home t " 

'' Faith, they're rightly." Miss Annie looked at me. 

'< That big cap suits ye well, Mr. Farmer/' said she. 
I was taken aback. 

•* Oh," said I ; " Fm glad to hear it." 

"An' how d'ye like bein' a bachelor nowf " said she. 
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''What do you meanT' I said^ for lack of a better 
answer. 

"Fxyin' your own bacon, an' makin' beds, an' all 
that 1 " 

''Oh, we get on — ^it's a change." She turned to 
Susan. 

" I say, Susan," she said, ^ shouldn't a young man, 
now, like Mr. Fanner here, have some one to look after 
him up yonder f" 

** Faith, I think so," said Susan, laughing 

" Think I I'm sure of it. Look at him blushing now." 
I was, indeed, blushing ; her frankness and assurance 
were startling. 

''Bnt^" I stammered, ''maybe no one would have 
met" 

" Mebbe ye haven't asked any one t " 

" No," said I, " oh no I " Susan took up her barrow, 
and Miss Annie went over and sat on the heather by 
the fire. 

" Aw dear I " she said, and pulled the red kerchief off 
her head ; " that brother o' yours has made me sweat." 

*' Yes, he's a lively blade," said L 

" He's a young divQ" said she; " luk how he's spoilt 
me dothes." 

" You paid him back well." She looked up at me. 

" I could beat the two o' ye." 

" That wouldn't be hard to do." 

"Why I What ails yel" 

" Aw, nothing. TiirinesB maybe." 

" Oh Lord 1 " she said, " listen to him — nothin' but 
Uiinees t Indeed it's a sore, uncommon complaint. I 
wish I could catch it from ya" 
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" It wouldn't suit you." 

"OhI Andwhynotl" 

" You're too activa If you were lazy you'd get fat — 
an' — an' that would be bad." 

" Faith, ye seem to know a lot about me. Ye think 
because ye see me cloddin' your wee brother an' radn' 
about that I like work. Well, I don't I I'd rather walk 
about like a lady any day." 

** But no one asked you to clod Hal." 

<'Noj but I came over to see Wee James an' the 
brat pelted me. Could I stand that ? Would you f " 

" No." 

''Just so. Well," she said, rising and tying the 
kerchief round her hair, ** well, I must be off home or 
I'll be late for the mi iking. Take care of yourself, 
an' don't forget to ask me to tay some day ; " and away 
she went. 

Of Susan I asked who on earth the damsel might be. 

Ah ! she was Annie Marvin — Henry Marvin's 
daughter — ^the man, I remembered, who seconded Big 
Ned the day he fought Terry Fitch above in the haggard. 
She lived by the Bunn road, over €k>rteen way. Lively 1 
Ah ! now that was enough ! — ^the liveliest spark in 
those parts. A tomboy, that's what Susan called her. 

I turned to look after her. With her hand behind 
her back, she was standing laughing down at Wee Jamee^ 
whose red face looked up admiringly from the depths of 
the bog-hole. Suddenly she pointed upwards, and as 
James turned his eyes to look she flung a turf, hit 
him full in the face ; then laughed merrily, and turning 
went on singing across the bog. 

** Ay, ay," said Susan, '* that's the way the kind av 
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her always treat their sweethearts — a oowld kin' av 
affection I call it." 

« Is James the sweetheart? " 

« Lnk at him I " 

And there was James, with his face hedanbed, looking 
fondly after the damsel of his hearts 



CHAPTER Vn 
A ne'er-do-well and his lass 

Truly it seemed that, after all, some diversion was to 
be hoped for within the narrow confines of Emo. Here, 
abeadj, were two affairs of the heart — ^the affair of Bose 
Daly and her Ne'er-do-well, and that other of Wee 
James and the Tomboy ; here also was the case of the 
two old brothers, lonely, miserable, living from hand to 
mouth; here one saw Susan, despite her own trouUes 
and cares, keeping watch and ward over all our little 
local affairs, and here was Thady, that knowledgeable 
man, letting free his flow of common-sense on affairs 
local and national — all these, to mention only these, were 
ever under one's eye: what of interest and diversion 
might not lie in the future of any or all of themi 

Eoee Daly and Phil Coyne ; Wee James and . . . 

The second Sunday after the turf-cutting it happened 
that neither Hal nor myself was able to leave Emo. We 
therefore had to forego our usual Sunday home-going ; 
potatoes and bacon for dinner did not cure our disap- 
pointment or improve my already vicious mood ; in the 
afternoon, as much to keep my hands off Hal as to 
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replenish oar larder, I sent him across the hills to buy 
or borrow a loaf. 

He was gone two hours ; came back empty, and was 
greeted wrathfully. Where the deuce had he beenf 
Oh, he had hurried, had tried many places ... at last 
confessed that he had stayed a while in Ehamus Castle 
watching Bose Daly and Phil Coyne courting. 

Oh 1 — Courting t Come 1 let him tell about it quick. 
No — not a foot ; I didn't deserve it. If he didn't Fd 
poll the wig off him next morning waking him for 
school Ah no ! Yes, I would, and I'd throw cold 
water over him 

*' Ah no, Jan !— ah no I — well then, I'll tell ye ; but 

you're " I checked him with a growl, and he 

told ma 

It seems that Hal coming back along the Bunn road 
found a group of young fellows playing cards along the 
roadside. Phil Coyne was one of the players; and as 
Hal knew most of them, he sat down on the grass to 
watch the game. Phil was losing, and the interest was 
great. Presently Rose Daly, ''unbeknownst" as Hal 
said, came up, stole behind Phil, and snatched the cards 
from his hand; then took her sweetheart by the arm, 
led him down the road, through a gap, and up Bhamus 
Hill. Ha], jouking up the hedge, followed them. 

<* When I got to the hole in the wall," said Hal, '*I 
peeped through, and there was Phil standin' with his 
back to the ivy, and Bose before him. So I drew back 
a bit and listened. ' Phil,' said she, ' will ye niver lam 
sense 1 ' Phil hung his head an' didn't speak. ' Haven't 
I towld ye over an' over agen,* said she, ' that people 
only play wi' ye to get y ir money I ' ' Och, Bose,' said 
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PhU, 'quit!' 'No/ said Rose, Til not— widn't it be 
better, Phil, for ye to give that money to the onld people 
BOW, nor tbrowin' it in the ditch 1 ' 'It wid,' said PhiL 
' Mebbe,' said Rose, ' ye cud find another way to get rid 
av iti Didn't we both agree, long ago, to save what we 
cud to get marr'ed with T < We did/ said PhiL ' An' 
that's the way ye save,' said Hose, ' gamblin' on the road- 
side lek a tinker, an' givin' people ivery chance to talk 
about ye. Och, Phil, Phil 1 ' I heard nothing more for 
a good while," said Hal, " so I peeped again, and there 
was Phil standin' in the same place lookin' at his boots, 
and Rose standin' lookin' through one of the loopholes. 
Before I could get back my head she turned to hinL 
' Phil,' said she, ' is there any use in axin' ye to make 
more promises t' 'I dimno/ said PhiL 'Will ye 
promise me,' said she, ' not to touch another card for a 
month f ' ' Och, Rose,' said he, ' quit 1 Shure I cud be 
doin' worse, an' I'm powerful fond o' a gama' 'Ye 
won't promise ? ' said she. ' Och, no now } ' Then she 
turned her face to the wall an' began to cry. Man, 
Jan 1 I could hardly keep from throwin' a stone at 
him. After a bit he goes to her and puts his arm 
round her. ' Whisht, Rose ! ' he says. ' Och, whisht ! 
Woman dear, there's nothin' to cry about I ' ' Och, Phil, 
Phil,' says she, with her face in her apron, ' yell break 
me heart ! ' Then Phil began to laugh, and what with 
coazin' and promises he brought her round, and they 
both climbed the wall and sat on the top with their 
legs danglin' among the ivy. I waited there for the 
best part of half-an-hour, and not one word did either o' 
them speak. Phil sat smoHn', and Rose with her arms 
folded in her lap looked away out across the river. Ye'd 
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think, Jan, thej were dead. I got tired at last, so I 
lifted a big stone and threw it with a powerful clatter 
against the wall. * What's jon, Phill ' sajs Hose. ' Och, 
diyil a hate,' says he, ' but a stone fallin' from the wall.' 
Then they turned and held their tongues again. This 
time I crawled through the hole, and along the grass, 
and, as quiet as a mouse, climbed the ivy to where they 
were sittin'. Then I put my arms on the top o' the wall, 
and put my head and shoulders between the two. Not 
a bit o^ them Bver heard me. I waited like that for 
about five minutes, an' then I went Waueh/ Waucht 
for all the world like a pig gruntin'. 

** ' Aw, God ha' mercy,' shouts Bose, lookin' down ; 
' what's that ) ' An' Phil was that frightened he let his 
pipe drop on the stones. ' Aw,' says Eose, ' it's young 
Hal. Och, dear Heaven 1 the fright ye gev me.' 

"'What did ye attack uz lek that fori' says PhiL 
'Oh,' says I, 'just to see if ye were dead or asleep.' 
' Aw/ says Phil, ' I was just havin' a quiet smoke.' ' An' 
what were you doin', Roset' says I. 'Och,' says she, 
' jist nothin', takin' things aisy.' Man, Jan, isn't it a 
powerful funny way to court, just to sit on a wall 
danglin' their legs, with the width of a table between 
them, an' not sayin' a word t " 

" They were cross with each other." 

" Not they — that was all over. Didn't Susan teU me 
that was the way they always courted % " 

" Susan t" 

" Ay, I met her in the bog on me way back — sure I 
had to tell her.'* 

*' Ah, Hal, Hal 1 you'll diecaoklin' like a laying hen." 

" Who could help cackUn' 1 Could you t " 
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** Well, well, no matter. What did Susan say t " 

" Aw, not much — ^jnst laughed an' said that people 
like them living under the same roof all their lives 
couldn't ha' much to say to each other ; an' that ye could 
see them any Sunday sitting like that on the wall like 
a pair o' dummiea" 

Hal's stoiy certainly did not make less my desire to 
take the measure of Phil Coyne ; ahout whom, indeed, I 
had heard much, but whose face, I may say, I had not 
yet seen. An evening or two after, however, just as 
Wee James, having confided in me his fears, was showing 
a brave front to an imaginary foe — But I must tell 
you about that. 

I had found James in his little kitchen mending his 
corduroy trousers. His materials were : a small packing- 
needle, a piece of waxed hemp, and a patch of thick 
moleskin. As I entered he drew his bare legs under the 
stool, covered them with his trousers, and looked up at 
me with a face in which bashf ulness and laughter were 
comically blended. 

" Don't ax me to rise, sur," he said ; *' it'd hardly be 

* If 
wise. 

I said he was to work away. One expected these little 
surprises in a bachelor's quarters ; and perhaps some 
day, when one's own garments fell ragged, James might 
discover oneself in a worse plight. 

" Faith, sur," said James, '' I hope I will, for then 
yell be able to feel how I feel" 

His modesty appealed to ma I turned my face from 
him. There was a plunge, a struggle, and the crack of 
a stool upsetting ; I turned and found James clothed 
and himself again. I walked to the fire. 
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"Hold np, James," said I, ''till I see what height 
you are. Why, you're not half as good a man with your 
trousers on as you are with them ofp. That hole makes 
you look like a scarecrow." Down he sat with a 
rush. 

** Och, but/' he cried, '' stop ! Sure ye flooster one.*' 

" Tell you what, James — ^you must get a wife." 

He laughed. Ochl what would he do with onet 
Wasn't he better as he wasi 

Better! How could that bef Would she not sew 
for him, and cook, and keep him company) Ah ! that 
reminded one— what about that little girl one had seen 
James throw sheep's eyes at^ the other day in the bog t 

" Och, now ! Ah no ! 'twas nothin'." 

^ Nothing ! Well, indeed, she was something — a fine 
strapping girl. Clod bless her 1 " James turned on his 
stool and hid his face. " If I had your place, James, 
and half your good appearance, by the pigs ! I'd give 
her the chance to patch my ** 

« Och, quit I " 

There he was all alone, no one to turn a hand for him, 
eyerything upside down, his clothes fit only for a rag- 
bag. Ah ! of a surety he should marry. Why, in a 
lonely place like that he might be killed some night in 
lus bed, and no one know. His face fell solemn, and he 
mt up. 

<' That's true," he cried. " Be damned to me I but I 
often think o' that." 

"Ahl" 

''Ay, an' it makes me shiver at times. Not that 
I'm afeerd ; but ye know there's a power o' blaggards 
about that 'd only be too glad to prod one in the back. 
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Troth, sor, it makes one say his prayers o' nights." 
Here was an opportunity 1 

Suppose, I suggested, some one under the bed, one 
night, with a black face and a big gun, caught him 
by the bare legs as he undressed 1 He shivered — Ak^ 
he'd die, he'd die! Suppose, one nigbt» he were woke 
by a bayonet prodding him through the mattress! 
James cowered on his stool — Ah^ swr 1 Ah^ sur I Any 
blackguard, he knew, could come through the window, 
James raised his head quickly. 

•' They're all nailed up," he cried ; " ivery one, sur, 
Luk for yirself — luk for yirself." 

" That seems strong," I said, when (from motives of 
curiosity) I had examined the kitchen window ; ** stiU, 
these boys are up to all kinds of tricka In a lonely 
house like this I'd be nearly afraid to sleep. I'd surely 
marry, James." 

He rose, and very solemnly went to the bedroom door 
on the right of the chimney ; then turned the key and 
with his finger beckoned me to follow him. The plan of 
the cottage was simplicity itself. Four bare brick waUs ; 
an unceUed, slated roof ; the kitchen one end ; two small 
rooms the other : the floors were hard clay ; the sleep- 
ing-rooms had each a window, and by standing on a 
chair you could look over the partition wall. It was 
into the front chamber, the one whose window faced the 
lane, that I followed James. Indeed I was astonished. 
Beside the bed was a stout pole, on which was fastened 
an old rusty bayonet. On the partition wall was a long, 
old-fashioned fowling-piece, with its hammer at half- 
cock. A bill-hook lay on the bed, and a big stone- 
hammer stood on its head in a comer. The little fire- 
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place in the angle of the room next the kitchen chimney 
was filled with broken bottles and branches of fnrze and 
whitethorn. The top of the partition wall was protected 
with spikes and hooks and broken glass. The window, 
over which hong a dirty coloured curtain (to protect the 
room, I suppose, from the gaze of inquisitive people), was 
strengthened by cross-bars, and a heavy wooden shutter 
lay beneath it on the floor. James locked and bolted 
the door. Then he placed against it two stout pieces of 
wood, which he pulled from under the bed, and whose 
ends fitted into holes in the floor. The bed itself was 
a wooden four-poster carrying a wooden tester. 

I turned to James, and asked him what on earth it 
all meant. 

''Ah," said he, and rubbed his palms together, ''I 
think Fm safe here— it 'd go hard with the blaggard 
that 'd try to harm me here. Eh, sur, ye think it's 
secure!" 

Secure 1 I assured him the Tower of London could 
not match it His face Ughted up. " Now 1 " he said 
delightedly, " ye don't say that t " 

** But what on earth, James, are you afraid of f " 

** Sur," answered James, mighty solemn, ** some day 
there'll be another risin'. They're gettin' ready, an' 
this time they'll do damage — mind, I tell ye. Twas me 
onld mother, Qod rest her, put these things in me head. 
Ah 1 she seen quare things in her day — niver, sur, 
did she sleep unless there was a loaded gun in the 
corner. 

" So you're the ould woman now^ James. PluU t man, 
you should be ashamed." 

" Aw/' said he, " it's ejus lonely here — the first they'd 
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attack 'd be a lonely man : sure no one knows what may 
happen when the divil's at work." 

And when this terrible time did come what would he 
do! He threw back his head. ''Fight them t' the last 
gasp. I'm ready for them; let them come; me blood 
11 cost them dear. D*ye see himself up there!" cried 
James, and pointed to the wall, where hnng a richly- 
coloured portrait of King William prancing across the 
Boyne on his white charger, and leoking proudly oat 
from a rough frame that glared with orange and blue 
paint. ''That's the boy to put the pluck in ye — ^that's 
the lad knew how to scatter all the varmin. Ho, ho, 
me boy, I take off me hat to ye I " 

There came to James a sudden rush of couragew 

" Damn me 1 " he shouted vehemently, " when I luk 
up at his face I cud chase fifty men. Who's afeerdt 
Come on, ye dogs ye," he roared, as he took his gun 
from the wall, and gripping it tight by stock and barrel 
set his face to¥rards the lane. " Come on, ye dogs ye ! an' 
give me a puck at yir black carcasses I Oh ho ! come 
on ! " I lay back on the bed and kicked my heels with 
delight. 

Suddenly James held up his hand and called " Whisht ! " 
Some one stumbled over the stones outside, tramped 
to the door, lifted the latch, came into the kitchen, 
and there drew a stool to the fire and sat down. 
Yery gently James took the props from the door and 
slowly opened it. "Aw, Phil, me son," he said, in a 
relieved voice, " it's you ! An' how's yirself I Mr. Jan 
an' me wur jist seein' about somethin' that's wanted in 
the room above. Come away down, sur," he called. 

I knew Phil Coyne at once. His great length of arm, 
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his vague smile, his head thrust forward, his shif ting 
eyes, his drawling *' Oood-evenin'/' could belong to no 
one else. He half rose, and, carrying his stool behind 
him, shuffled across the hearthstone till he had faced the 
window. Then, sitting down again, he leaned his elbows 
on his knees, bent over, and gazed into the dying fira 
There was an awkwardness, a diffidence in his manner 
that was striking. He was the kind of man who never 
can look you in the face without rubbing his eyes. He 
had a round, clean-shaven, red face, and his cropped hair 
showed a bullet head. I judged him to be about thirty 
years old. 

We talked of various little matters — the weather, the 
crop prospects, the state of the turf, touched even on 
local affairs. But, though I played to him, Phil refused 
to take any but the smallest share in the talk. He 
assented to everything — " Aw yis," " Jist so," " Well 
now 1 " '' 'Deed ay ; " and evinced no desire to burden 
us with an opinion. I put him down as easy-going, 
weak-willed, harmless. After a while he looked at James. 
**Mebbeye'd]ikeagamet"hesaid. James looked at me. 
*' Oh," said I, ** don't mind ma I'm going soon." 
Taking a pack of cards from behind a mug on the 
dresser, James seated himself astride a stool beside a 
chair that stood with its back to the fire. Phil took a 
stool opposite him, and each putting a penny on the 
chair, play began. Both at once became absorbed, silent, 
watchfuL James' face lost its good-natured expression, 
and became tense and serious and frowning. Phil, 
breathing heavily through his nose, at first sat doubled 
over his cards, his eyes glittering, his mouth twitching ; 
then, gradually, as the little pile of coppers between his 
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legs dwindled, became fidgety, his face flushed redder, 
and his hands nervously f ambled his cards. If , as people 
said, he was a born gambler, nature had been nnldnd at 
his birth. £yen in pursnit of his master-passion he was 
shifty and weak-willed, and, though anxioos to play the 
game, blundering and oyer^aiutioas. Neither i^yer 
took any heed of me at all, though I sat beside them; 
and, excepting Phil's occasional imprecations^ no sound 
but the flick of the cards and the jingle of the pence 
was heard. The silence and tension were broken by the 
sound of a heavy foot outside and the entrance of Thady 
Sheeran. 

** Qood-evenin' all," said Thady, pretending to nolioe 
nothing ; ** it's a fine night, thank Qod." 

*' So it is, Thady," said Wee James, rising and stretch- 
ing his arms. But Phil sat still and gaxed at the scat- 
tered cards on the chair. Presently he looked up at James. 

^ Won't ye give me me revenge t " he said. 

" Och, no," said James ; " we've had enough.'* 

''Come on," said Phil; ''don't be mane: honour 
bright!" 

" All right," said James ; " since ye put it in that nice 
way ; it's nothin' to me." 

" Won't ye join, Thady t " asked PhiL Thady pulled 
his beard and looked thoughtfully at the cards with that 
knowing look which became him so welL 

"Well," said he, "I may as well." Another stool 
was produced, another penny was added to the stakes, 
and the game went on. 

Thady played, as he spoke, with a conscious knowledge 
of his knowingness. He sat bolt upright on his stool, 
and whether his cards were good or bad, except for a 
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gathering of his brows when Phil bungled, and a pluck 
now and then at his chin when he saw his hand, kept 
quite impassive. I could see from his manner and 
satisfied deliberation that in gambling, as in other 
things, he proceeded according to certain principles 
which hard thinking on his part had reduced to a 
system. What the system was I could not discover, 
nor could Thadj himself, perhaps, have told me ; but it 
was clear that it helped to save him from fiabbiness 
such as Phil's. Not that he won either. Wee James 
was the luckj one that night, and Phil the plucked. It 
was pitiable almost to watch Phil, to see his nervous 
lifting of the cards, his fallen expression if thej were 
bad, his gleam of hope if they were good ; his absorbed 
face as his eyes wandered from card to card ; the sweat 
on his brow ; the forlorn way in which he fingered the 
few pence left with him. Presently he put his last penny 
CD the chair — and lost it. He drew his sleeve across his 
brow. 

** Well, av all the cursed luck 1 " said he ; ^ damned 
if I iver touch another card 1 " Wee James pushed six 
pennies across the chair. 

^ That'll take ye on a while,'' said he. 

Phil looked at them for a little, then, with a sudden 
move that ended the mimic tussle between his inclina- 
tion and his conscience, put the money on his stool, 
and leaned forward to watch Thady deaL It was now 
almost dark, and James rose to light a candla Placed 
on the ohair^ it lighted up the players' faces strangely, 
and threw on the wall great blurred shadows of moving 
arms and comically bobbing heads. The notion came to 
me, sitting back in the shade, that now was the time for 
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one of the Uagg<urds to enter James' fortress. He 
could easily have slipped unohserved through the half- 
darkness of the kitchen into the hedroom; the ont^ 
door was ajar, the room door wide open, the day floor 
would have deadened his footsteps. I fancied, too, how 
well a snap-shot with a blunderbuss at the candle would 
have played havoc with us all. 

Phil again lost, and James pushed six more pennies 
across the chair. 

'^That makes twelve, Phil," he said. Phil made an 
attempt to push them back. 

''No, no," he said; 'Tve lost enough: it's no use 
playin' agen me cursed luck." James yawned and 
stretched out his arms. 

'* Very good," he said ; " it's nothin' to me." 

Thady, with the shadow of a smile on his face as he 
watched Phil, sat shuffling the cards. Again Phil drew 
his sleeve across his brow, pulled his pipe out of his 
pocket, put it back, turned half towards the fire; then 
suddenly sat up to the chair and drew the pennies 
towards him. 

'Til have one more go," he said. "Mebbe me luck 'U 
turn." 

Thady smacked his lips and dealt. In a little while 
Phil was again penniless. He had, altogether, lost 
half-a-crown, including the two advances of sixpence 
made by James. Not a very large sum, you say : it 
was nearly one-third of the amount upon which, under 
the favour of Providence, three persons — Phil's undo, 
Phil's father, and Phil himself — lived riotously for a 
whole week. As Thady drew Phil's last penny towards 
him. Wee James pocketed his winnings. 
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''No more the night, lads," he said; ''it'8 gettin' 
late." Thadj pursed his lips. 

" I'm ready to g^was/' he said. Phil looked absently 
at the candle, then kicked oat wildly with his foot. 

''Damn the cards!" he said; then rose quickly, 
knocking over the stool in his haste, and made for the 
door. 

"Good-night, Phil/' said Thady. 

" Az me fut I " answered Phil. 

As the door shut Thady wagged his head. 

" That kin' of man/' said he, " shud niver touch cards. 
He's too afeerd to lose. The only way to play cards is 
to keep yir eyee open an' wait for yir luck If ye wait 
long enough it'll come— ho, it wilL But it'll niver come 
if ye gitfloostered." Perhaps that was Thady's system. 

Going aloDg the lane I said to Thady : " Phil went 
away very down in the mouth. I wonder what he's 
about now — maybe thinking of drowning himself in a 
bog-hola" 

"Ach!" said Thady, "not at all. Shure trouble 
goes bom Plul lek water oSt a duck's back. I hope you 
or me 'U sleep half as well as Phil the night." We 
were near the house when Thady stopped and held 
up his hand. Away down in the bog some one was 
■inging " The Gruiskeen Lawn " in a loud, hearty voice. 

" There now I " said Thady, stratching out his arm ; 
" cud any duck clear the water off its back much quicker 
nor that!" 



CHAPTER Vin 

BOSE DALT 

BETWEEN spoonfuls, at our porridge next morning, 
I told Hal confidentially, and with much glee, about 
Wee James' fear of the hlaggards, and his elaborate 
precautions against a night attack. We had both agreed 
that James' weakness was our opportunity, and were 
earnestly discussing the details of a little plot when 
Rose Daly came into the kitchen* 

She bade us good-morning, and hoped she was not 
disturbing us. 

Oh, no — not at all, I answered, rising as I spoke, 
and keeping well in front of Hal, who deftly was hiding 
our mugs and spoons in the porridge-pot. I hoped she 
was well. 

** Now I'm bravely, thank God," she said ; **I can't 
complain at alL" 

Wouldn't she take a chair f It was as cheap sitting 
as standing, she knew. 

Aw, no ; it wasn't worth her while — thank me kindly 
all the same. She had called just to see myself a 
minute. Could I spare a wee while t 

94 
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Of course; but Hal and I were just going to have 
a drop of tea in the room above. She would join 
ust 

'' Aw no, air — aw, no— shure I can wait. There's no 
hurry." 

Oh, but she must come. 

•* Ah no, now ! " 

Then, Hal one side, myself the other, we seized her, 
and bodily carrying her up into our room, placed her 
blushing and protesting on a chair. 

** There now, ye girl ye," said Hal, ** that's the way 
we treat people here. Now don't look at that table for 
your life— it was never meant for women to see." But 
before Rose could look I had whipped a rug from the 
comer, and, holding it between her and the table, cried 
to Hal for heaven's sake to make things a little tidy. 

** Aw, niver mind me," said Rose, looking up from her 

chair and laughing, ** shure " But already Hal in 

his violent, reckless fashion was clattering the litter into 
a pile. 

" ir/ioo, Hal I W7ioa, me son ! " I called, turning my 
head ; '' spare the china ! " 

He gathered everything — crockery, cutlery, debris — 
into a wobbling heap, knotted the four comei-s of tlio 
table-cloth over it, gripped tbo knots with both hands, 
and laughing as he went made for the door. 

'* IP/(oa, Hal ! " I cried ; " easy now ; mind the hole in 
the floor ; take care of " 

Feeling something warm on my neck I turned sharply ; 
and there was Rose peering over the rug. 

** Aw, the dear save us," she said, ** he'll break the lot I 
Whisht ] " tthe said, holding up her hand, ** now he's in 
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the kitchen — ^there goes the things safe on the table. 
Well, the Saints be thanked ! 'twas an ojus venture." 

I threw the rug in the comer and sat down facing 
her. 

** I niver thanked ye, Mr. Jan," said Bose, fumbling 
with her shawl, ** for that thatch ye sent us. Shuie it 
was mortial kind o' ye. I wanted mother to come afore 
this, but she widn't — she said she was afeerd ** 

"Afraid?" 

*' Och, now, that's only another way o' sayin', ' Go 
yirself, Bose ' ; an' ye know she's not what ye'd call 
active ; an' she's 'shamed, she says, av her clothes " — ^I 
thanked my stars that Bose's mother had not oome 
to wind her tongue round me — *' so I jist thought Fd 
come over meself an' tell ye that both av us are powerful 
obleged " 

** Bose," said I, " for God's sake say no more or you'll 
make me run away. Woman dear, you'd think Td given 
you bank-notes." 

« Och, now " 

'^Now stop, and like a good girl take a chair." 
She put back the shawl, which hung loosely over her 
head and shoulders, and sat down. I noticed then, for 
the first time, that she wore boots, and had come in her 
blue Sunday dress. 

" Well," she said, '* I'll say no more about that ; but, if 
ye'll not think me impident, I'd lek to say a word about 
ould Fete Coyne an' his brother." 

Simple-like, I thought I was going to hear all about 
Phil and his delinquencies, and willingly told her to 
say on. 

** Ye know, sur, it's a powerful pity av those poor ould 
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men. The/re all be themselveB there wickmt a soul 
to Ink after them or do a torn for them ' 



<< Wait» Bose ; be fair. What aboat yourself t 

^ Now» ear, the little I cud do ie nearly 
What 18 it in face ay what onld Pete pats np wid Oiney f 
Shore ye know little ay it I There's Oiney, as crabbit all 
day, a' most, an' as peeyifih as a rick chil', swearin' an' 
roarin' at times lek a madman — God pity him, an' God 
forgi'e me for sayin' a word agen him, an' him snfferin' 
as he does — ^an' there's Pete has to nnrse him, an' dress 
him, an' get his meals, an' wait on him all day an' rit up 
wi' him half the night; an' not one bat Phil — an' he 
shore's at home little — to help him or do a stroke for 
him. If Pete wasn't the patientest, cheerfolest oold 
man in the worl', shore he codn't do it—-" 

" Ho, he cooldn't," said Hal, coming in with three cope 
by the handles in one hand, and three saooers and plates 
with the tea-drawer on the top in the other, and the 
t»ble«loth onder his arm, and the spoons and kniyes in 
his pockets. He spread the doth, strewed the things all 
oyer it, and got oot the sogar and bread and batter. 
''Now, Bose," said he^ ''isn't that as good as any 
w<miai^ ooold do itt " 

'"Deed it is," said she; "mebbe better. 'Deed, 
Master Hal, ye manage rightly." 

** Well, then," said he, patting a thick slice <tf bread 
on her plate^ " batter that well an' fire into it. Gome 
now, ye girl yel I bet ye a penny I'm done 
first" 

" I bet ye a penny I am," said L 

'* Aw," said Rose, '' shore I cudn't ! Luk at the 
big cop it is ; an' the big whack o' bread." 
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" Never mind/' said Hal, ** I've twice as muchy an* so 
has Jan. Now then I " 

So keeping oar faces as solemn as we could, we three 
started fairly — On«, ttoo, three—oS. 1 Sach mad, light- 
headed children we were I I was winning easily when all 
at once Hal choked over a huge piece of bread, and with 
his coughing and spluttering set Rose and myself off 
laughing. Then Hal reooyering joined in, and his meny 
roaring only made us laugh the more. Oh! the sim- 
plicity of rustics and children. 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! " said Rose at last, putting her 
cup on the table, and wiping her eyes with her apron, 
** ril die this day 1 Oh dear, oh dear 1 To think o' the 
foolishness ay us all ! Aw, Master Hal, stop 1 '* Hal, 
with his head on the table, was in what we used to 
call a kinky a species of hysterics which violence only 
could stop ; so presently I dragged him by the collar 
down to the kitchen and shot him out into the yard. 

- " Now, Hose, we'll have peace. What's this about the 
Coynes t " 

" Aw, ay ! Where was I now 1 Ah, yis. Well, sur, 
it's a hard life for the poor ould men ; an' sure I mis- 
doubt if they iver get enough to ate. Ye know it's 
oncertain — " (she was going to say, wliat Phil britigSf 
but checked herself) — '* what they get to liye on ; so I 
thought I'd jist spake to yirself about them, thinkin' 
that mebbe now an' then ye cud give Pete a job. D*je 
think ye cud, Mr. Janf " 

Fetef Gould Pete bear work! Ah, yes; sure he 
was a powerful, hardy, active old man, with the life and 
spirits of one not half his age. But there was Oiney — 
how could he manage all alone t Now that would be all 
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right. Pete could leave him snug in the morning, and 
her mother could keep an eye on him now and then. 
Her mother 1 Bose laughed. Well, 9omt one would look 
after him. 

I turned the matter over in my mind for a while, 
thinking what I could give Pete to do, what I could pay 
him, whether I dared make a small addition to the 
weekly pay-bill : in the end decided for Pete, and asked 
Bose to send him oyer next morning. Her face 
brightened. 

** Aw, may the good God bless ye " she began. 

** Bose,** said I, ^* stop ! Bless yourself first, for you're 
a brick, my girl. As you say : May the Lord prosper 
you!" 

** 111 give ye a wish for that," said she. " May the 
best woman in Ireland get ye ! " 

" Amen — and Heaven protect her I If she bears my 
tantrums for a month she'll be a clipped angel " 

*'Aw, now," said Bose, rising, "you're fishin', an' 
soiTa a nibble ye'll get. Well, good-momin', sur, an' 
thank ye ; an' may the good ** 

"Stop!" 

From our parlour window I watched Bose go down 
the path through the lawn towards the bog. One could 
not say she made any very striking or graceful figura 
The shawl over her head, falling round her shoulders, 
and held below the chin, gave her a squat look; and 
she walked clumsily in her heavy boots, as people do 
who are not used to them. For all that, one thought, 
»he had a pleasing, well-foatured face, rosy and bright 
from perfect be:;lth ; beautiful Loir ; and a gcntlo uu« 
alLtctcd manner. Biie w&b by repuLo good-naturod aud 
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warm-heazted ; oneself knew her to be unselfish and 
gratefuL Still there was a something about her — a 
retiring, an unsteadiness of the eyes, a want of delibera- 
tion (you could see that in her walk even), which some- 
how reminded one of Phil the easy-going and weak- 
willed. 

Phil — ^what of good could Rose see in himf Was 
she blind to his faults) Not altogether; Hal's story 
was there as evidence. Did she see them and ignore 
them f Not altogether, either. Did she see virtues in 
him to which all of us were blind f It was likely. 

And surely if any one knew Phil, Rose was that one. 
They had been boy and girl together long, long ago, 
had gone to school, had played, almost lived together; 
they had grown up, and quite naturally courted; the 
same roof covered them, the same life called them, the 
same work and poverty faced them ; at last, in some 
leisurely, vague way they had come to understand that 
some day when God in His mercy should vouchsafe to 
Phil a roof over his head, and a bit of rushy, beggared 
land, and a trifle every week with which to buy bread 
and tea, then they would be married. How the roof was 
to come and the land and the trifle; how the old men 
were to manage; what Rose's mother of the supple 
tongue would do or say ; when the marriage would take 
place — these, and many other worrying little problems, 
were only dimly thought of, or left for Qod, in His 
mercy, to solve. Perhaps He would take the old people 
— ^might He spare them long! Perhaps they oonld 
build, some day, a wee wing to the family cabin; per- 
haps Phil would, some day, get a place as a herd, like 
Tbady Sheeran — ^maybe something would turn up. Who 
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knew f Pmhaf9^ maybe f $ome day — ^they are the watch- 
words of the Irish peasants. Rose, indeed, was im- 
patient at times, and tired of PhQ's endless delays and 
triflings; bat usually she contented herself with his 
oft-qaoted saying, **Och now, what's the hnrryt lime 
enough I " So things had been going on for years and 
years ; so, it seemed, they would go on for many years 
more, till God in His mercy should clear things for 
them. 

My sympathies, however, were more with the old men 
than with Phil, or even with Rosa They were so help- 
less and poor and wretched; life held so little but 
trouble for them; the present was so uncertain, the 
future so dark and dreadful to think of. In the whole 
world is there anything so pitiable as old age strug- 
gling with life in helplessness and poverty) And, 
by a strange ordaining, here were Peter and Qiney 
dependent on the charity almost — one could not say 
earnings— of Phil. If Phil would only give all he 
earned ; if people oould only be persuaded for the sake 
of the old men not to gamble with him I Thady and 
Wee James (who just then were below among the 
turnips), for examploi oould not they be persuaded! 
For the sake of the old men I went down to try. 

It was pleasant always to work with Thady and 
Jame& Up one drill, James would make our hoes fly 
to the lilt of a ballad with an array of verses that 
would serve a man from £mo to Bonn town ; down the 
next, Thady would enlighten us as to the theory and 
practice of Free Trade — its nonsensical character, and 
its ruination of Irish farming; up the next, James 
would tell a story, hardly delicate sometimes, using 
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scores of strange words and droll pui-oui$f as we called 
his hmnoroQS asides; down again, I wonld describe 
one's wild school-daysy exaggerating not a little^ and 
inventing sometimes ; then, for three or four drills, we 
wonld discuss poteen, its making, adulteration, powera 
of intoxication ; or we would trifle with local afEairs^ or 
dally even with imperial politics, thereby giving Thady 
a chance out of his own head to settle the affairs of a 
nation : so we would sweeten toil, and so we sweetened 
it that day. 

At last, finding an opportunity, I told about Roee's 
visit and its consequences for old Fete. Thady stopped 
and looked at me. Fete I What in glory could Fete 
dot Oh, plenty; the turf needed attention; he could 
weed and hoe, help with the hay 

<' He'd be better at home." 

" Of course ; but beggars can't choose. If Fhil did 
his duty Fete might stay at homa" 

<< Well," said Wee James, << I lek yir news. Troth, 
it's a pity o' the ould codgers ; an' sure Fhil, as ye say, 
cud be better." Here was a chance ; so promptly I said 
that if people were what they ought to be Fhil would be 
better. 

How was that? asked Thady, stopping and leaning on 
his hoe. How f Why, by refusing to take his money. 

" An' who does ? " 

« Every one who gambles with Fhil Coyne simply 
take^ his money." 

''Stales it, jemsLneV No ; but took it just as if Fhil 
had given it. Thady gave me one of his frowning looks. 
Was I referring to hist night f I was speaking generally, 
not referring to Thady any more than to another; but 
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certainly I did refer to Tbady and Wee James and last 
night. 

Thadj tamed to his work, kept silent for half a drill, 
then suddenly stopped. 

''I deny yir argyment teetotally/' said he; ^'it's 
without common-sense." 

Very well, that could not he helped ; it was what 
one thought. 

''Then ye shouldn't think lek that : it's reflectin' on 
honest men." 

It was reflecting on no one ; it was an opinion given 
straight to his face. '' Now look here^ Thady," I went 
on, ** answer me fairly. Don't you know for a certainty 
that Ikying cards with Phil Coyne means winning 
certainly t " 

*' No," snapped Thady ; ** no sich a thing ! " 

''James, what do you say t " 

** Well," said James, with a laugh, ** I know anyway 
I won't lose much." 

** No sich a thing," Thady went on in his decisive, 
oncular way. '' Phil's no player, I know ; but, with 
luck, he plays well enough to win; an' it's me firm 
opinion that luck always comes to the man that waits 
an' keeps his head." 

Quite so; put luck one side, however; let all be 
equal but the play — what of Phil then! 

He would lose, said Thady ; he was no gambler. But 
was that saying that Thady should not play with Philf 
No ; but it said that when he did play he won. 

"Ah," said Thady, ''Tm not used to this kin' av 
argyment. I can only see things be oonunoto-sense, an' 
I know that I've as much right to play wi' Phil Coyne 
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as he has wi' me." With oommonHBenfle behind him, I 
knew Thadj was not to be oonvinoed ; so I said nothing. 
** When Phil plays cards,'* he went on, ** he stands to 
lose or win as much as he chooses to risk. Well, he 
risks a certain portion of his wages, an' in doin' so risks 
keepin' it from the onld men. That's hard mebbe on 
them; bnt what abont mef Eht D'ye fathom that 
argyment t 7 do the same ; I risk money, too, an' Fre 
more dependin' on it than Phil has. It's a question 
between ns two which ay ns is the best man, an' if Qod 
gev me more brains than him, that's his luk-ont." 
, "You mean Phil's look-out!" 

** I mane what I say." Yery good ; then if Phil was 
bad, Thady was worse. What right had he to risk 
money that was wanted at home f 

"It's a free country," shouted Thady. "I earn me 
money, an' I can do what I lek wi' it. Who'll stop 
me, I say t Damn it ! who'll stop me t " 

"No one; nothing but your own perception of the 
ridiculous." 

It was an old Thalma phrase and hardly applicable ; 
but it hit Thady plump. He smacked his lips and 
wagged his head. 

"Aw," said he, "ye're talkin' cUvemess — iha^$ no 
good, it's not common-sense — ^it's a free country, I say ; 
an' rU do as I lek." 

I was beaten ; Thad/s common-sense must march ; 
from him the old men should have no mercy, bnt ttdr-^j 
only : so, adroitly, I turned the talk to horse-racing and 
soon had our hoes flying. None of us had ever even 
seen a course; but James knew a man who had once 
seen a racer, and Thady was well versed in the local 
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tradition which handed from generation to generation 
the mad memory of a race that had once set Bonn town 
and its neighbourhood agog with excitement. For all 
our ignorance we talked like sages (or is it prophets!) : 
did we not know horses, how they should be trained 
and ridden, how grand they must look flashing along t 
Did we not all long to see a raoet Did not James hope 
that one day he might be able to risk half-arcrown — no 
morei not a farthin' — on onet And Thady t Ah, surs, 
would he not go from Emo to Gavan town in his bare 
feet to see a raoet Ay ! and he'd go some day, please 
God — ^yes, and come back with more money than he'd 
take — ^ho, he would 1 Ah I he couldn't tell secrets ; but 
he had a system right enough, one that would make any 
smart man bound to win ; one which he presently tried 
to explain to- us, but concerning which I remember only 
that every starter had to be backed in some careful, far- 
seeing way known only to Thady himself, and to one 
other man whose name is lost to Fame. 
IVuly, with half an opportunity, Thady had been a great 



CHAPTER IX 

A NIGHT ATTACK 

THAT night Hal and I^ over oar supper, elaborated 
the little plot by means of which we hoped to test 
the courage of Wee James in the midst of his defences ; 
and the very next day (so precipitate is youth) were 
ready to put it to the test. 

After tea I went down to Wee James; told him I 
meant taking a ramble after a bird that uight^ and 
asked him, like a good Christian, to lend me some powder 
and shot. 

*< What kind of a bird 1 " asked Thady. Oh, a wild 
goose! 

James, as I had expected, at once gave me the key of 
his door, telling me where, in a cracked mug on the 
top of the dresser, I should find what I wanted. Was 

it poaching? he whispered. Because if it was I 

winked knowingly, and asked him to keep mum. 

Quickly I went back to the house and dressed in the 
most tattered clothes I had, turning my coat inside out, 
and binding my legs with hay ropes ; then rubbed day 
over my hands and face, put two blank cartridges in 
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the gniii filled my pockets with bread-and-bnttery and 
with a rope on my arm stole cautiously with Hal to 
James' cottage. 

Qnoe inside, we bolted the door, went down to 
the citadel, and taking the gun off the wall drew the 
charge. Thank heaven I did ! for no barrel, much less 
that of an old rusty fowling-piece, could have borne the 
strain of firing a charge and a half of powder, and the 
full of my two hands of nail-stumps, bullets, and pieces 
of iron, without doing violence to the "^<^w*«^" who 
held it 

Having loaded the gun again with a finger of powder 
(taken of course from the stock on the dresser) and 
placed it on the wall, I sent Hal outside, and from my 
place under the bed practiBed with him the signals and 
other important details of our plot. Lastly, I gave 
him the most minute directions what to do and what 
not to do ; then, as it was nearing seven o'clock, told 
him to go out, lock me in, and start at once with the 
key to meet Wee James. How Hal's eyes did dance 
as he went 1 

Presently I heard sharp, loud whistling, as if Hal 
were calling a dog ; and knowing thereby that James 
was coming, I took my rope and crept under the bed. 
It was hard and cramped below there on the cold clay 
floor ; but I contrived to make myself pretty comfort- 
able—in body, that is, for to tell truth my heart was 
thumping hard. 

Lying on my back, my head on the rope, and my legs 
drawn up, I heard James come in, make up the fire, get 
his tea, and drink it with great^ noisy gulps. That over, 
be b^gan mending his boots in the door-way, dumping 
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away with his hanuner, and sometiineB Bwearing as he 
missed a nail and hit a finger. His hoots oohhled, he 
started singing, and presently playing dolefnlly on a 
tin-whistla As a mnsician James was not skiUed, and 
I ooold scarce forhear groaning aloud. First he tried 
to pick out sprightly airs to slow time ; next he ran np 
and down a fearfully-constructed scale, desiring, I sup- 
pose, to give smoothness to his somewhat heavy finger- 
ing ; after that he settled down to a tortuous, long-winded 
rehearsal of ^^The Minstrel Boy," with irresponsible 
variations that sometimes ran dangerously near the 
territory of ''The Harp that Once," at last strayed 
hopelessly and joyously found ** The Girl I Left Behind 
Me." I pictured James to myself sitting on a stool, his 
back to the table, his legs crossed, his face laboriously 
solemn, his eyes fixed absently on the rafters as his soul 
rushed beneath his finger-tips in quest of a Tomboy. 
The picture was vividly pleasant ; but James* soul some- 
times flew shrilly, nor ever heeded the uneven tip-tap 
of his foot on the floor, and I was preparing to stop my 
ears, when there came from outside the sound of a heavy 
footstep, and quickly after the rattle of the latch. 

''Hello, Phil," I heard James say; "how's yirself! 
Sit down, now." Phil Coyne ! Was he then come to 
spoil our plot? Was I to lie there for two, perhaps 
three, mortal hours more, all hungry and weary, cramped 
and cold, whilst Phil sucked at his pipe, shuffled on his 
stool, and threw furtive glances at his dwindling pile 
of penniesf Was the game worth the candle! No; I 
should bolt . . . Easy ! Would James have a game t 
asked Phil in his slippery way. Och, no! answered 
James; not that night — ^he was sleepy. (Hurrah/) What! 
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wouldn't James give Phil hia revenge! Och, no ! James 
wasn't in the hnmour. That was a mane way of treat- 
ing a man — was James qfeerd f Well, troth, that was 
about it — ^Fhil was such a terror. 

''Come on, come on," said Phil; "get down the cards." 

** When I say no, I mane no, Phil," answered James. 
I heard Phil's stool dack over. 

''WeU," said he, ''ye're as mane as they're made. 
Ach I divil a bit o' me cares if ye play or not — sure 
there's plenty as good as ye." 

" Plenty," answered James ; and the door banged. 

A minute's quiet ; then thump, ihttmp, as James' boots 
went into the comer ; then the screech of his supper 
spoon circling the pot in search of scrapings ; then the 
rustling of a newspaper as James read over a pipe; 
lastly, the bolting of the door and the raking of the fire. 

Knowing that our victim was now coming to the 
citadel, I flattened my back against the wall, drew my 
legs well up, and anxiously waited. 

Had James the courage, I asked myself, to look under 
the bed, discover and treat me (by every chance) to an 
inch of cold steel f Or would he, like many other men of 
courage, be content to leave all that the candle did not 
shine upon to the care of Providence! I hardly expected 
the cold steel ; still— I say again that I waited anxiously. 

He came down with a candle, put up the shutter, 
barricaded the door, undressed hurriedly ; then took a 
flying leap into bed from the middle of the floor. It 
waa precisely the way I used to go to bed myself ; and 
I had some ado to keep from laughter, whilst over my 
head there was a fiuntio plunge, a heave or two— then 
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The loud, deep snores had become regular and well- 
established for the night ; very carefully I crawled from 
my hiding-place, removed the prop from the door, groped 
for the bayonet, the bill-hook, and the hammer, and, 
taking them with me, crawled back under the bed. I 
uncoiled the rope, turned up my coat-collar round my 
ears, pulled my cap well down on my forehead, and, 
leaning on my elbow, waited for Hal's signal. Soon it 
came — a long, low whistle just outside the window. 
Answering it softly, I got on my hands and knees with 
my feet against the wall and my face towards the 
window. 

Suddenly upon the slates above began a terrific clatter, 
as several huge stones rolled down and fell with a great 
thud. A moment's pause and then a loud kicking at the 
kitchen door, and a gru£E voice calling : ** Come out, an' 
die lek a dog." Then, just opposite the bedroom window 
a shot was fired, and the gruff voice called again: "Come 
out, ye Orange dog ; come out 1 " 

At the noise on the slates James had started up with 
a sudden spring that made the bed creak. ** Oh Lord, 
oh Lord 1 " he cried. For a moment he sat collecting 
his wits, then, with the report and the voice outside the 
window, realising that at last the blaggards had come, 
he took the gun off the wall and jumped out of bed. 

«Come in an' bring me out," he shouted. "Come 
on 1 I defy the whole divil's lot o' ye ! Hurroo for 
King William ! " 

" Are ye comin' i " said the gruff voice. " I give ye 
two minits." 

"No; to blazes wid the whole o' ye 1 " shouted James ; 
" an' take that for yii* pains." With the word he fired. 
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and the flash showed me his bare legs just before me. 
I crept forward, caught him just below the knees, and 
tumbled him on his face on the floor. He struggled 
and shrieked, but I put my knee on his spine and 
pinned him firmly, then passed the rope under him 
and bound him tight and fast with three or four coils 
round his arms and body. 

"Oh, mercy, mercy I" he cried. "Spare me, spare 
me I" 

*' Be quiet," I said, in a deep voice, " or Fll bayonet 
ye. Now, stan' up, an' keep quiet." I turned him on 
his back and helped him to rise, then unlocked the 
door, led him into the kitchen, and stood him in the 
comer by the fireplace. I struck a match, and lighting 
a candle placed it on the dresser. 

"Oh, mercy, mercy!" he cried. "Spare me, spare 
me ! " 

" Howld yir gab," I roared. " Another word an' I'll 
shoot ye." I noticed how much he trembled, and how 
bis knees smote together. Opening the door I called to 
Hal : " Come here. Fat ; an' teU th' others to wait for 
a bit." 

Hal came in and shut the door ; his disguise in one of 
my coats and a battered felt hat was complete. 

" Give me that gun," I said. At sight of it James 
roared for mercy. Pretending to load it, I began to 
walk backwards and forwards across the floor, purposely 
humping my back and altering my stride that James 
might not detect me. Poor fellow ! he would not have 
known his own mother just then. 

" Ye'll be the jlr%t man av four, James Trotter," I 
said — in a hissing voice which I had heafd Harry 
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Thomson call the tragic tone — ''that'll be massacreed 
thifl blessed night. We take yon first bekase yir the 
greatest blaggard an' Yarmint in the county av Fer- 
managh. Yir a black dog for wan thing; ye've a 
blaggardly tongue for another ; an' ye play party tunes 
on the tin-whistle that ivery wan may hear, for a 
third. Prepare to die ! Say yir prayers quick ! m 
give ye five minits." 

^ Oh, God above ! " cried James, '' luk down on me 
this night. Oh, sur, have mercy, have mercy ! Spare 
me, spare me ! an' I'll niver say another word, or play 
another tune as long as I live. Indeed I won't ! " 

" I know ye won't, ye varmint ye," said I, "ye'll get 
no chance. Come, we must hurry to the next. Say yir 
prayers (U once.** 

The poor fellow was beginning to mumble, his eyes 
turned up to the slates, his face piteous to see, when 
Hal caught me by the arm. ''Stop, Jan," said he; 
" stop, or rVL teU." 

Hal was right ; the joke had gone too far. I put 
down the gun, and, with Hal behind carrying the candle^ 
led James back to his room, cut the rope away, and 
tumbled him into bed. 

" Now go to sleep, James Trotter," I said ; " an' repent 
av yir sins ; an' thank Heaven even blaggards have soft 
hearts." 



CHAFTER X 

JAMS8 STARTS OOURTINO 

JAMES did not oome to work the next morning ; so, 
fearful that bad had oome of our pranks, I hur- 
riedly ate my breakfast and went down to his oottage. 
He sat doubled on a stool before the fire — it was a 
warm moming, too — a cup hanging by its handle from 
his finger, and the everlasting tea-drawer on the coals 
befare him. 

'' HeilOi James," I called, and as I spoke he turned 
towards me a startled, haggard face. ''What's the 
matter t Not well t " He shook his head wearily. 

" No," he groaned ; "I'm not.'* 

What was the matter then t He moaned and shud- 
dered. Ck>uld I do anything for himf Had he not 
breakfasted? 

*' No," he said wearily ; << I can't ate." 

Ah I Late nights and whisky, no doubt. I poured 

him a eup of tea, cut a thick slice of bread-and-butter, 

and offered them to him. He swayed up and down. 

No — no--no; he could not. 

Did he want me to treat him like a sick cow, and 

US I 
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force it down his throat t Gome, no foolishness ! He 
reached for the tea and swallowed it in a gulp. 

*^FahI** he cried, and puckered his face; ''it's lek 
senna — ^there — there was no shngar ! " 

I laughed. Why he had as sweet a tooth as the 
Scotchman. He knew the story — how he used to 
empty the sogar-hasin at a sitting, till at last his wife 
had to sweeten his tea, and then hide the sugar-basin in 
her lap. ''But, mon," he used to say, "whenever a 
veesitor comes to tay she canna hide it, an' I can bare 
as much as ever I leked." A faint smile crept over 
James* face. Ah, yes, he remembered the story welL 
Suppose another cup were offered to him, then, with 
plenty of sugar, would he take itt 

" Well," he answered, something in his old way, " HI 
try . . . Ah, that's better 1 . . . Troth, it's done me 
good. Ah, sur, tay's a powerful refresher. But och, 
och!" he moaned. 

What nowt Bad again t Did he want moret 

" They cem last night," said he all dismally. 

Oh I Who! 

"The rebels^ sur; they tried to murder me in my 
sleep." 

Oh, he was dreaming. I shook his shoulder and 
called : " ZTot, James ; wake up^ wake up I " 

" Ah, ye needn't roar," said he ; " I'm as awake as iver 
I was." 

" Tell me, James, what did you have to drink last 
night r 

" Ach, whisht ! " he answered irritably. " D' ye think 
I've nothin' better to do but sit here tellin' lies! I 
tell ye they tried to murder me last night Whot 
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Whjf the Fenians, I tell ye — they've riz, I tell 
ye" 

Bat how came it that he sat there alive 1 
" Aw, Qod knows — ^shure 'twas Providence." 
*« Well, tell me ahout it ; 111 try to helieve ye." 
So, still doubled over the fire, James began his story. 
<< If it hadn't been for the shatter on the winda," he 
said, with a shiver, ** they'd ha' shot me in me bed . . . 
They fired away at me, an' roared, an' banged the dare, 
an* called me to go oat. ' No,' shouts I, ' damn me if 
ye lay yir dirty ban's on me ! Come on yirselves ! ' an' 
wi' that I fires slap throagh the shutter at them. May 
the Lord send that I hit some o' them 1 " 

Amenl Had he looked for dead bodies behind the 
ditches yet 1 

'* No ; not yit . . • As I was defyin' them some one 
catches me be the legs, an' tosses me on the fiure, an' 
ties me wi' a rope, an' drags me out be the heels an' 
Stan's me there be the wall. Then he opens the dare 
an' brings in another chap wi' a gun, an' I cud see all 
the rest o' them standin' there be the dure — aw, the 
divilest black crew I iver set eyes on I An' the big 
ugly blaggard that captured me takes the gun an' loads 
it afore me eyes, an' walks up an' down cursin' an' 
swearin' an' callin' me names, an', sez he : ' Te'll be the 
tenth bloody rebel we've massacreed this night.' Och, 
BUT, have ye heerd anything 9 . . . An' the big black 
cut-throat walks up an' down, an' at last sez he : * Say 
yir prayers,' sez he, * an' prepare to die.' Aw, may Qod 
luk down on me but the heart went from me 1 Och, 
sur, there I stud in the comer, an' there he was near the 
dresser, an' the eyes blazin' in his head, an' ivery big 
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curse oomin' from him — an' — an' the gun pointin* at me. 
Oh Lord, Lord I " He buried his face in his hands, 
and drew his breath hard through his fingers. ^ Aw/' 
cried he, ^' I'll go home 1 111 niver sleep again in this 
cursed house. I'll go home ; I'll go home ! Theyll come 
back, the/U come back ; they'll have me blood ! " 

I told him he was a fool ; that he had been dreaming ; 
presently dragged him down to the citadel and made 
him take down the shutter. 

" Now show me the holes you made when you fired." 
He looked wonderingly at the shutter, then at the 
window, then at the walL 

<« But I did fire," he said. 

'' Where are the holes 9 " 

"I'U swear I fired!" 

I looked under the bed ; knelt down, and brought out 
the slugs I had drawn from the gun. ^'What's all 
this!" I asked. 

<'That's--that's the charge o' the gun« Bat 1 did 
fire. How the blazes did it get there f TU swear Ifired 
— slap at the winda 1 " 

''James, you're a scheming rascaL What do yoa 
meani" 

« 'Fore Ood, Mr. Jan, Fm tellin' truth — ^the man oem 
from under the bed. Luk at the gun 1 Hasn't it been 
fired lately t " 

Yes ; but that proved nothing— only poaching mayba. 
I went round and examined all the windows; no one 
had entered there, or there / 

" James, it's a nightmare." 

'' No— no — ^no ; it's true as Gospel ; och, sur, believe 
mel" 
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It was time to make for a confession. 

Had James told any one about his citadel f Oaly 
oneself. Any one in the honse with James the night 
before t Only Phil Coyne^ who went away. H'm ! 
Lent any one his key t Only oneself to get the powder 
and shot. Well f 

'' That's all I know, sur." 

<<JameSy yoa're an ass. If yoa had money under 
your bed, and yoa told some one, and that some one 
borrowed your key, and that night the money went^ 
whom would yoa saspectt '' 

«« Why the lad, ar coarse." 

*" Well I " A light broke across his face. 

•* Mr. Jan— och, no— och, it wasn't 1 *• 

" It was." 

James sat down on the bed and stared at me in 
amazement, whilst I went on to ask forgiveness for our 
foolish prank. We were both sorry — ^it was only a 
school-boy's joke — we were ashamed of oorselves. Would 
he shake hands t He hesitated a little; then pat out 
his hand« 

** Ton me davy," said he, '' I don't know whether to 
be angry or not. But — but — ^well, it's a relief. Damn 
me, if I thought it was in ye t Well there I — there's no 
use talkin' ; it bangs Banagher. But how did ye do it) " 

I told him. 

** What ! Te war there under the bed all the even- 
in' 1 Och, if I had only known ! Och, boys ! oh, boys, 
if I had only peeped under the bed ! " 

** Ah, you were too afraid, James ; if you had seen me 
rd have made yoa play * The Girl I Left Behind Me ' 
till day-break. You're a coward, James." 
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" Naw — naw — ^not 60 bad. I — I forgot to luk. Boys, 
boys 1 if rd only seen ye." 

The load of dread once off his mind, James was soon 
himself again. Like many another happy-minded, good- 
natured man, he was very doll indeed when a passing 
cloud happened to darken his sunshine, but as ready to 
welcome the first stray gleam as an early butterfly. So 
that ten minutes after his relief he was bustling about 
to get hiB breakfast, stopping to slap his leg and to laugh, 
breaking occasionally into song ; as little like the woeful 
James of an hour before as that June morning was liko 
the raw shiver of November. He would certainly, one 
thought, make a good husband. 

I asked him, suddenly, if he had ever read a fairy 
tale. No, sorrow a one. Well, then, he knew what a 
parable was — ^a little story leading to a mighty moral! 
Ah, yes; like the Qood Samaritan! Exactly; well, 
suppose James took the late affair as a parable having 
as moral : €ro, James Tirotter, and marry a wife 1 

'' WeU," said James, and rubbed his ear, '' I see the 
parable — but where the wife comes in I dunno." 

Did he not t Well,^r9%, a wife would at once pitch 
the whole of his defences into the pigHsrow. Secondly, 
had there been no citadel there would have been no 
parable. Did he follow so far f Very good. Thirdly, 
a wife would mend his breeches, make the porridge 
better than he was just then doing it^ would keep him 
from playing cards and murdering good tunes on the 
tin-whistle. 

'* Och, quit ! " said James. 

Fourthly f if James were wise he would put his tongue 
in his check, or some one would play a serious joke on 
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him one night ; and lastly, let James be less ready in 
the fatnre to suspect people. No one was the least 
mxudoaa to get hung for his sake; people had enough 
to do without troubling about him or the like of him. 
Let him bring that wee girl home at once— -she would 
soon make a man of him. 

I was a wise lad in those days ; but, wise though I 
"wms, nothing mj tongue fashioned impressed James half 
80 much as did the fright Hal and I had given him. 
Twice or thrice a week, from that time forward, he 
abjured whistle practice, and, with his boots vying in 
brightness with his merry red face, set out towards 
Oorteen and the home of the Tomboy. Stories came 
to ma of the ardour and persistence with which he made 
court ; it took (so people said) more than hints (plain 
** Good-night to you," in fact) to move him from Henry 
Marvin's kitchen, where for hours he smoked and cast 
tender glances at Miss Annie, and where (so people said) 
Miss Annie often gave him more slaps than kisses. He 
seemed thoroughly happy. He was sure, so he said, 
that Annie would have him ; he would ask her soon ; 
there was no hurry ; some time soon before the winter 
set in he would do the deed. 

Soon f Had I known what was coming I should have 
offered Wee James his choice — marriage at once or his 
walking-papers. 



J 



CHAPTER XI 

IN BUNN FAIR 

A WEEK or two after our affair with James I reoeiTed 
a letter from Harry Thomson, of which, because it 
gave me great pleasure, and because it was a fair example 
of his literary style, I give a sentence or two— 

" Dear Jan," it ran, '' the engagement which has kept 
me so long a time in this outworn city has, I am rejoiced 
to state, come to its long-expected termination ; and now 
I am free as the mountains are which * wear their caps 
of snow in very presence of the regal sun.' " (Here an 
asterisk directed me to a red-ink note at the bottom of 
the page : From Sheridan KnowUa^ a true poet and an 
eloquent dramatist, tohoee language qfUn^ I tkink, rivals 
that of the stoeet Swan of Avon himself) . • • '' It is not 
imperative that I should at once return to London, and 
as your letters lately have breathed the free spirit and 
blessed content of the country, I am thinking of paying 
you a visit. Could you accommodate me for a period f — 
it may be long or short ; probably I can stay a couple 
of months . . . That I shall be glad to come eda va 
sans dire : that you will be glad or able to have me is 

120 
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what I cannot tell . • . You know that my habits won't 
disturb * the even tenor of your way ' ... I am quite 
anzioiis to talk with you about your literary endeavours, 
and I fancy that in converse sweet we shall hold many 
a 'feast of reason and flow of soul' • • . I am sending 
most of my books back to London, and, in the event of 
your not thinking my proposal fnal d propas, shall only 
carry with me a few of the poets wherewith to whilo 
away the blissful hours. • • ." 

I replied to Harry's letter at once, and told him that 
if he thought he could bear with our rough ways (which 
I said plainly were not very civilised) he would be as 
welcome (to use the most poetical phrase I could think 
of) as the flowers in May. He answered at length and 
said he would come. 

About the middle of July then — by arrangement on 
the monthly fair-day of Bunn — we drove to the station 
and met Harry. He looked much the same as ever, 
pale, intense, wild-haired, dressed a little peculiarly, 
wearing a strange salmon-coloured necktie and a soft 
brown hat, and appearing with his pockets full of books 
and newspapers. He held my hand for a long time 
between both of his — I felt, as I gripped hi» frail, bony 
fingers, that, had I wished, I could have crushed them 
to a pulp in my great hard fist — and looked up into 
my face. 

** Why, Jan," he said, " I shouldn't have known you. 
Tou've grown wonderfully; and you look so well — as 
brown as a berry. Oho ! but I'm glad to see you." 

Yes, I felt like a fighting-cock, all body and no 
brains. And how was Harry! 

^Ahl headachy and weary a bit|" he sighed; ''glad 
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to get away from the oobble-stonee — ^I'll be all right 



soon." 



''Faith, yoa'U have to, Harry — or die. There's no 
hope for a sick man at Emo. But come away and get 
your luggage." 

'* But the porter 1 — ^where's the porter ! " asked Harry, 
and raised his eyebrows. I chuckled, and explained to 
him that the beauty of the country, and of Bunn in 
particular, was that you were always allowed to do 
your own business. As for the porter — well, no doubt 
he was up in the fair selling a goat. Where was the 
rest of his luggage f I asked, as I hauled a great box 
out of the van, and set it on the platform beside a 
small portmanteau, and a square arrangement carefully 
wrapped in brown paper. 

"That's all," said Harry; ''easy now! be careful 
of that bird-cage." Bird-cage — where f There, at my 
toe; all the birds were in it. Nonsense! Yes; 
really — what could he do? He couldn't part with 
them. 

" Harry," I said, " for heaven's sake carry them out 
yourself to Hal, and tell him what to do — I wouldn't 
touch them with a pitchfork. May I take the box)'* 

" Oh, they're the books." 

" Books ! And where's your — your clothes t " 

"In that bag." There is Harry to a palm's 
breadth — a bag for himself ; half a van for his 
trumpery. 

We loaded the tax-cart, and a fine load of rubbish 
it wasy and with Hal driving slowly in front, Harry 
and I walked up the incline which runs from the 
station to Bunn town. 
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Alreadj Harry was observing. Yes, the country 
looked flourishing, the crops (represented by a potato- 
garden and a cabbage-patch) promising; how green the 
f oUage was, how healthy the people I The street certainly 
was muddy and rough, but — but interesting. By the 
way, was Bunn a very large town % It not, he should 
much like to see it. I answered that I had never explored 
all of it ; but there was one street anyway, and there was 
no reason whatever why Harry should not see that, 
and all the fun of the fair besides. So we told Hal to 
go on home with the trumpery, and ourselves went up a 
muddy lane to the fair-green. 

On the side of a hill was a great crowd; men with 
ash-sticks in their hands, knowingly viewing their 
neighbours' cattle, obstinately driving bargains, shout- 
ing, whistling, whacking, laughing, button-holing their 
friends to tell of their good or bad luck; greasy- 
faced jobbers in long frieze coats, hurrying from place 
to place, stopping to ask a price, making an offer, 
flaunting big rolls of dirty bank-notes, talking in a 
careless, take-itor-leave-it fashion; women standing 
patiently at the tails of no less patient cattle, their 
boots muddy, their skirts tucked round their waists, 
their great bonnets peaked over their hot, anxious faces, 
their bulky brown umbrellas half-raised in an attitude 
no less of offence than defence. With Harry at my 
heels, I struck right into the crowd of this Irish hurly- 
burly ; laughing as I went at his dread of horns, hooves, 
mud, and listening joyfully to his words of disgust, as 
gradually his boots lost their gloss, his trousers became 
spattered, and his coat foul with mud and hair. 

All at once we came upon Thady Bheeran standing 
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stolidly behind three Emo heifers. What lack! I asked* 
He opened his month with a jerk, as though his jaws 
were rusted, and gripped his beard. Well, not much 
luck ; 'twas a poor fair ; there had been no one meaning 
business there yet — but he could see lads dodgin' about, 
ho he could, they were nibblin', ho they were, an' 
they'd bite afore long. Ha! ha! be ye sure. 

Just then a *' nibbler " came up and began to inspect 
the cattle ; so we left Thady to his bargain and made our 
way to the middle of the green — it was over the brow 
of the hill — ^where stood the tents in which bargains 
were completed and luck-pennies given back over half • 
ones of vile whisky. Long, low structures made of 
patched canvas stretched loosely over half-hoops, both 
ends gaping open, a fire of turf burning smokily outside 
under a pot that held the punch water, forms running 
inside from end to end, on which sat men and women 
with backs bent to the curve of the roof, their faces 
serious and absorbed, their voices raised, their hands 
eagerly counting bank-notes or flying in gesticulation : 
such were these fair-gi*een shebeens. 

''On fair-days, Harry," I said, ''Irishmen haggle 
over sixpence for an hour, then go and give it away as 
a luck-penny, and spend as much more on whisl^, in 
holes like these. Pah, smell it 1 It's what a Scotchman 
calls a reek." 

" Yes," said he, " it's one of those traits of character 
which Englishmen can't understand." 

leaving the cattle, we walked across the green to a 
row of carts in which sheep and l<^w^bff, pigs and young 
calves were squealing and bleating for purchasers to 
come and take them from their misery. 
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Oh I cried the lambs, vohere^s owr mothers an* the nice 
green ffraesf 

Oh I shrieked the pigs, oA, give ub something to eat, 
to eaif to eat i 

Oh I mourned the calves, let us out ; let us out / 

Aboat the middle of the row, we came upon Miss 
Annie Marvin sitting on the shaft of a cart which held 
a batch of young pigs. Before I saw her face I knew 
her by the startling red of her dress and the easy 
attitude in which she sat ', it was just as I had seen 
her sit that day in the bog on the heather by Susan's 
fire. She wore a big straw hat, had a silver bangle on 
her left wrist, and beside her stood a dingy white 
sunshade. 

''How's yourself, Miss Marvin f" I asked, leaning 
over the crate to look at the pigs. " You've right pigs 
there." 

"They are, Mr. Farmer," she answered. "Faith 
I'm rightly — an' how's the world usin' yourself 1 " 

" Oh, the best, so far. How's business f " 

"Bad. I might as well give them away as take 
what's offered. I say," she whispered, and nodded 
towards Harry, who with his back turned to us was 
gazing across the green at the beautiful country that 
stretched away to the hazy mountains; "who's the 
boy-o wi' the cat's wig on himi" 

"Ohy Harry," I called, " come here, my son 3 here's a 
young lady wants to see you." 

Annie hit me across the back with her parasol. 

"Ocb, quit wid ye/' she said ; " shure I said no such 
thing." 

*^ This is Miss Annie Marvin, Harry," I said, " and 
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this is Mr. Harry Tliomson, Annie." Harry raised his 
hat. 

** Glad to see you. Miss Marvin/' he said* Annie pat 
ont her hand. 

** You're weleome to our country/' said she ; ** how 
long are ye over 9 " 

Harry seemed taken a little ahack, hut took her 
hand. 

" I beg pardon/' he said ; "over where!" 

** In Irelan' — ^you're an Englishman, aren't ye 9 " 

'' Well, I am/' answered Harry. 

'' Av coorse," said Annie ; " I'd know your tongue. 
Are ye any judge of pigs^ Mr. Thomson f " 

" Well, no ; I fear not much. I've been to the Cattle 
Show in London of course" — ^Hany peeped over the 
crate — "Oh, they were much bigger and fatter than 
those." 

"Aw, they'll grow, with the help o* Qod." Annie 
took one by the ears and held it up. ** Look, Mr. Jan," 
said she, *' isn't that a fine child to be only four weeks 
old 9" 

" Oh," cried Harry, ** you're hurting the poor thing I 
Listen to its cries ! Put it down, please — do, please.'* 

" Well, I just will," answered Annie, ** since yourself 
axes me; but Fd do it for no other man in the 
fair." 

She laughed merrily; and Harry's pale face flushed 
somewhat as he watched her (not without wonder) draw 
a tin can from beneath the cart, bare her arm, plunge it 
into a thin solution of Indian meal and buttermilk; 
then mount the cart-shaft and empty the can into the 
pigs' trough. 
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'^Burrtehf hurrUh/" she cried. " Burrtahf hurrish / 
Come on, ye boys ye ; mebbe thatll stop your throats for 
an houTi an' niay it be the last bite I'll ever give ye. 
Och ! look at them, can't ye both ; look at the backs o' 
them, an' tbem that fat. Not such pigs are in Bunn 
town this day — sure I wonder people don't ran wild 
after thenh" 

** What 'd ye want, now ! " asked a man who, the 
better to see, had mounted the nave of the wheel, and, 
with his elbows on the crate, was leaning over. 

"What 'd ye givet" The man scattered the pigs 
with a smart blow across their backs. 

** They're good pigs," be said, and offered a price. 

''Och ! " said Annie, " you're asleep ; them's pigs, not 
ducks." 

«' I know they are. Will ye take what I say t " 

« a)eed I will not. Fd rather salt theuL" 

''An' what might ye want!" She named a price, 
about two shilliogs a head more than was offered. 

" ni take that for them," she said, " an' sorra penny 
less." The man climbed down and laughed. 

" Well, indeed I hope ye may get it," he said ; " ye 
won't from me, me good girl." 

" Aw, your good girl can do well without it," she said ; 
" better have a good pig than a bad price. Takea walk 
round now, an' when you get back to your good girl 
may they ivery one be sold«" She wiped the milk and 
meal off her arm and sat down again on the cart. 

" Are ye goin' to stay long in these parts t " she said 
to Harry. 

"Well, I hope so; it depends a good deal on dr* 
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'< How do you know he's goin' to stay in these parts 
at all, Annie t '' I asked. 

<'Och, I guessed — ^I suppose ye think that I know 
nothin' but what I hear." 

^ Indeed I don% I wouldn't be so foolish." 

<' Well," she said to Harry, " a while at Emo 11 do 
you good. The Lord knows I wonder how people 
manage to keep alive in towns at all. But, Mr. Farmer 
here an' his brother '11 wake ye up — they're a roaiin' 
pair o' boys. Sure there's not a woman in the country 
but's mad to see how they manage in yon lonely house. 
'Deed Fll oome myself some day, Mr. Jan, an' have a 
peep through my own two eyes." 

" You'll be welcome, Annie," I said, " but bring your 
own cup and saucer. Well, so long ! We must go and 
see if Thady has sold yet." 

" Mebbe I'll see you down the town," she caUed afto: 
us ; " youll have to treat me if I do." 

''All right, Miss Marvin," said Harry, raiong his 
hat, "we shall watch for you;" then to me: "Do 
you know, Jan, I like that girl ; when you get used to 
her manner she's positively interesting." 

*' Yes," said L 

Ketuming past the shebeen tents, by this in full 
trade, we found Thady in the midst of an excited, 
shouting crowd. One of the " nibblers " (in the shape 
of a jobber) had bitten at last, and he and Thady were 
haggling valiantly over the price of the heifers. We 
joined the crowd— each member of which was crying 
his advice or opinion or encouragement — and tried to 
make sense of the hubbub. Thady and the jobber had 
reached that stage in the bargain where the one protests 
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(on oath) he will give no more, and the other declares (by 
this and that) he will take no less. The difference was 
trivial, but apparently real and fixed; neither would 
budge an inch to reduce it. This was the opportunity of 
the onlookers, each of whom was burning to have the 
credit of bnnging the bargainers to terms. ** Split the 
differ : " '* Give him a good luck-penny : " " Let them go, 
Thady : " " Howld yir groun', Thady : " " Take the heifers, 
me gwid man : " '* Knock off half-a-crown apiece :" ** Qive 
him another ten shillin's on the lot," cried the crowd, 
the one trying to drown the voices of the rest, and all 
elbowing and shoving, and craning their necks to get a 
good view. Thady and the buyer stood inside the ring 
calmly waiting and pondering. Thady knew that the 
jobber wanted the beasts, and could not afford to waste 
much time ; the jobber knew that Thady wasn't asking 
too much, still he would rather waste an hour than lose 
a pound: it was Greek tugging with Greek. At last 
the jobber stepped suddenly to Thady. ''Here," he 
said, "howld out yii* hand." He raised his arm and 
brought his palm down with a sounding smack on 
Thad/s. " Will ye take five shillin's apiece more for 
them! Gome now, be a manl" The noise ceased as 
Thady prepared to answer. 

^'Naw," he said, tossing his head; ''divil a bit o' 
me 1 " The jobber made an impatient movement and 
turned to go. 

''Well, then, keep yir skin an' bones!" he shouted; 
but Jacky Fitch caught his arm. 

** Gome here," he said, dragging him over to Thady, 
" don't g'way lek that. Here, act dacent both o' ye 1 
Give me yir ban's 1" He gripped their wrists and 
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smacked their hands together as one would a couple of 
dusty hooks. 

" Here, split the differ, say L Come now ! " 

** Tm ready," said the johher. 

« Naw ! " said Thady, " divil a f ut." The huyer pulled 
his hand away. 

" Ach ! " he said, " let him go to '* 

"Here," said Jacky, "don't go yit. Give me yir 
han' agen." He smacked their hands with a greater 
smack. ^ Now, for the last time," he said, ** will yis 
agree to take fourteen ten wid a good luck-penny!" 
Thady cocked his head and thought, then looked up 
suddenly. " I will," he said. " Done 1 " said the jobher, 
and the bargain was made. Instantly the ring broke 
up; the jobber made for a tent, followed by Jacky 
Fitch, who felt that his efforts deserved whisky, and by 
Thady, who looked triumphant. "Ha, hal" he said, 
and clicked his tongue and wagged his head as he 
passed. "Be ye sure, I knew I'd hook a nibbler. — 
What's thatt Aw, niver fear, I'll hurry home. Pah ! 
I'm as safe as the bank." 

Was he) 

All the way to the town Harry discoursed. He had 
seen more of the real Ireland that day in one hour than 
he had seen in two years in Dublin. 

*' Dublin people," said ho, " were citizens, and citizens 
tend to effeminacy and paltriness. Here you have free 
unvarnished nature ; here people talk and act naturally ; 
here rude health and high spirits prevaO. Who is it 
said, * The bones and marrow of a nation are formed 
outside its cities ' 1 " 

''HazTyThomsoUy"! answered; and the answer pleased. 
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Before the market-hoiue we found the taz-cart, with 
its load of immperyy standing by the pavement; and 
beade it^ with Buean and Eoee and Phil Coyne and 
others, was Master Hal, gazing at the mysteries of 
a shooting-gallery, and fumbling for a penny in his 
breeches pocket. " Come on, sonny, come on^only a 
penny a shot ; hit the boll's^ye and you get your money 
back." Hal wavered; Phil Coyne urged him to try 
his luck ; Susan offered to pay for the first shot : down 
went Hal's penny and he gripped the crossbow. ' * Whisht ! 
don't spake any one till he fires. Aisy, aisy, ye boy 
ye," cried Susan, as amid great excitement Hal wobbled 
in his aim, polled, and just missed sending the dart 
down Main Street by half -an-inch in a comer of the 
target. *'Try again, sonny, try again — better luck 
next time." '^Kaw," said Hal, backing away with a 
very red face, '^naw, the gun's crooked." 

Then I took him by the ear, turned him round, and 
pointed at the tax-cart ^ Ah no, Jan, ah no^sure I 
couldn't go home at once. Ah no ! " Then let him go 
back, do credit to his breed, and earn sixpence by hitting 
the bull's-eye. Luck favoured him, his fifth shot found 
the mark ; and with the tax-cart a chariot, himself a 
king (laden with gingerbread, sugar stick, and a tin- 
whisUe), Hal started for Emo. 

We turned our backs on the market-house and went 
down Main Street, which, right and left, carries with it 
almost the whole of Bunn town. The shops were full of 
women and baskets; the street was crammed with 
carts; the side-walks overflowed with people talking 
leisurely, leaning against the walls, daundering aimlessly 
along ; from every second door came the reek of whisky, 
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the jingle of spoons in tnmblerSy and ihe hoarse medley 
of Toioea. 

" Most interesting/' murmured Harry. " How peofJe 
starel" 

So would Harry, I answered, if he saw only one 
strange face in a street-fnlL He shonld be proud; 
every one he passed was asking his neighbour who 
Harry was, and patting him down as a bank derk or a 
school-master. There wasn't a house for miles round 
where he would not be discussed that night, from the 
colour of his neck-tie to the size of his feet. 

« But why should they trouble t " 

" Here a man's Somebody : in Dublin he's Nobody." 

Presently we came to Barrack Hill, and from there 
looked out across the peaceful country, down upon the 
pliining river winding broad and noble on its way to 
Emo and the Erne, and upon dusty, white-washed Bonn 
straggling up from its pleasant banks. 

<'0n a site like that," said Harry, stretching an arm, 
" beside such a river, should stand a thriving city full 
of noble buildings, housesi, and factories. In England 
such advantages " 

"England's not Ireland, Harry, and the factories 
would kill the trout — ^there's grand fish below there. 
Come away and have a bit to eat." 

In the street which leads from the market-house to 
the river, we sat down in a little parlour where dinners 
were served by an enterprising citizen who, for the day, 
had turned his home into an eating-house. The room 
was crowded and hot, the fare (steaks, bread, and tea) 
coarse if abundant, the company not refined ; still it was 
pleasant (for one of us at least) to watch the feasters at 
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their monthly revel — ^their reward for workmg hard, 
living poorly, and haggling long in the market-place. 
These were the lucky ones of the fair (the unlucky 
were away getting royally drunk for sixpence), and 
therefore entitled, one thought, to smack their lips and 
laugh heartily, and discuss loudly, and (for once) to eat 
abundantly. 

** Hello, Mr. Farmer," called big Ned Noble from the 
end of our table. *^ How's yirself now V I answered 
that I was well. 

" An' yir friend now," continued Ned, "how's he?" 
Oh, first-rate, I thought. 

''Hasn't he a tang 9*^ roared Ned. Harry flushed 
and looked away. " Eh 1" continued Ned (who no douht 
was striving to satisfy his own curiosity, as well as the 
curiosity of the rest of the company, as to Harry's 
identity). '' Is he a dummy f " 

'' No, Ned," I answered, " but he's a gentleman." 
The retort was lost. 

" Ho, ho ! " said Ned. " I'm glad to hear it, troth- 
sore no one 'd take him for a lady. No offence, Jan, no 
offence j I was only givin' ye me regards. . • Well, glory 
be to God for good vittels an' teeth to ate them. 
Jamenty king ! lads, but I sowld that baste well. ' Nvm 
poundj sez ivery one, ' no more ye'll get, Ned Noble.' 
' WonH /I' sez I; an' damme I did ! Ten sovereigns, 
sirs, down in me fist, that's the price . . ." 

Presently Harry (who could make little of the coarse 
provender and was busy observing, as he called it) 
nudged my elbow and begged of me to look down the 
table. Ned had finished dinner, and beside him his 
wife was carefully gathering the fragments of the feast 
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into a red pockeirhandkerchief — ^fiist the heel of a loaf, 
then a piece of batter, then the contents of the sngar- 
hasiny kstly, on top of all, a strip of steak, over which 
the handkerchief was firmly knotted, and a tidy bundle 
fashioned into a size and shape corresponding with a 
comer in the woman's basket. 

"Thank God for enough,'* said she, and rose with a 
sigh of perfect satiety, " an' thank God for a trifle to 
take to the childer. Come, Ned, it's gettin' late. Good- 
momin' to ye all, an' Heaven send as as good a fair this 
day month;" saying which she passed oat^ with Ned 
swaggering at her heels. 

We paid oar reckoning and left the parlour. The 
fair was over. Down the street the butter-firkins were 
being rolled to the packing-houses; the cattle were 
coming wearily from the fair-green ; men were beginning 
to reel on the pavements and dutch clumsily at the 
walls; women were hunting in the public-houses for 
their husbands ; sober-minded people were setting their 
faces homeward : business was done ; it remained now for 
Bunn to give testimony in favour of the glorious strength 
of its whisky. 

We started to look for Thady Sheeran ; but half-way 
down Main Street I caught sight of a very red dress and 
a straight active figure beneath a big straw hat. 

«0h," said I hurriedly, ''Thady's safe enough. CcHue 
away home, Harry." 



CHAPTER XII 

THX CX)MING OF HARBY 

f^^CE out of the crowded streets and breathing the 
yj freshness of the fields and the sweetness of new- 
mown hay, Harry and I tnmed our thoughts to our- 
selyes and each other ; revived for a little while (for the 
sabject was unpleasant) memories of Dublin and my 
ill-«iarred doings there^ passed therefrom to a discussion 
OQ things literary, came at last and inevitably to some 
chance remark which set Harry's tongue wagging in 
an impassioned monologue that silenced the birds in 
the hedges for ten furlongs along the road. 

That took us to Multy Bridge (beyond which is 
Bilboa), and there we rested, swinging our legs from the 
parapet, and looking out across the reeds and willows 
upon a region of hilb, whins, rushes, poplars, and little 
white houses. Harry pushed his hat back on his head 
and drew a deep, long breath. Ah, that was what his 
sool thirsted for — quiet, freshness, nature unadorned 
and plain. Who would not prefer a crust and freedom 
to the life of a pampered city cage-birdt Tee, a man 
eould do justice to his manhood in the country, there 

135 
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his soul was his own ; in a town he was a slave and a 
woman. 

** You know, Harry/' said L " A man of your experi- 
ence must know — ^siill, if you're so much in love with 
the country there's one ready to change places with you." 

"ReaUy, Janl" 

''Yes; any time you like HI be the slave and the 
woman, and you can live at Emo yonder on bread and 
tea and bacon till your heart's content." 

But — ^but he thought I was quite content t 

Bo I was — ^in a way. I had the appetite of a hcHrse, 
and the strength of an ass ; there was little to bother 
me, and I had a whole town-land for my own. Still, I 
could be more content. 

« Believe me, Jan," said Harry, and laid his hand on 
my arm; ''believe me, you're happier as you are. 
Perfect health and no cares — ^why the Queen on her 
throne would envy you." 

" Maybe ; if she thought a cow happy with only eating 
and sleeping to think about. Bah ! she has more sense. 
Can't she do what she likesl Give me the chance of a 
throna" 

"Eating and sleeping! But you have more, much 
more than these to think about. Your books, your 
books, Jan ! ' Bound these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, our pastime and our happiness will grow.' " 

"Yes, I know; they're lying on the floor yonder all 
dust and cobwebs. Hal and I, when we have a til^ 
fling them at each other across the table. Ifs troth. 
Sometimes, troth, I fall asleep over Shakespeare " 

" Fall asleep over Shakespeare!" cried Haixy. *'Gh, 
impossible I Jan, cease joking." 
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** Joking indeed — ^weU, I wish I was always as serious 
in chiuch. I tell ye, Harry, I don't care a pipe's shank 
for books now ; since I came to Emo I haven't studied 
one hour." 

'^ Not studied I And you're forgetting all you learnt ? " 

^ As fast as I can." 

« And why, in heaven's name 1 " 

*f I dunno ; when I'm working there's no time, when 
I'm idle Pm too lazy. There's something in the air — 
I dunno, I tell ye — ^I don't care a bucky.*' 

** Dear me," groaned Harry, '' dear me ! And you 
were doing so well at home." 

^ At the poetry and the essays 1 " 

''Tes, they showed promise. Do you never write 
anything nowt Nof Ye gods! — how can any one 
having onoe liked books and felt the joys of composi- 
tion " (poor Harry !) ''grow so callous, so stultified t Oh ! 
it is not to be understood." 

** I agree, Harry, I agree. Still, when you have to 
cook your own dinner and wash your own plates, and 
the ghosts send you quick to bed — ah, you'll soon know, 
Hany, me son." 

Harry shook his head decisively. No, no ; he would 
never know. Among the flowers, under the clear sky — 
ah, might Providence some day grant him the privilege 
to live ever with Nature, to hold communion with the 
aouls of poets dead and gone 

"Eht" 



''Some day," said Hany, looking rapturously out 
aeroes the willows, " I'll have a little house in a little 
garden, and there I shall live with my books— -live 
boontifnlly and alone. Every odd holiday I had whilst 
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in Dublin/' and Harry's eyes songht the distant moun- 
tain, "I spent with my books out on the hillsy by the 
rivers, among the furze, above the eternal murmur of 
the sea. I can remember, even now, the books I read 
in those precious hours ; ay I even the passages that most 
delighted me. Could I say that of my reading in other 
places, in the midst of noise and turmoil, the mind 
weary, the spirit bruised t" He spoke as though he 
expected an answer ; and in the pause that came I had 
before me a vivid picture of Harry striding along the 
sea-shore and hurling poetry to the wind. 

^ Ah, well," said I, after a Utile, " you know best, 
Harry. To my mind the most natural thing to do out 
of doors is to fish and shoot and go to sleep in the sun 
when you're tired. These blends of Nature and think- 
ing may be all very well, but they make me think of 
Wee James' story about a man in Bilboa onoe who 
used to blend his tea — Orange Pekoe with Souchong I 
think it was — and he died in a mad-house. Then," I 
went on, slipping off the wall, ''just look at that man 
taking the width of the road with him ; he's got a blend 
inside him too, of good water and bad whisky. Come 
on, Harry, come on, we've jabbered enough." 

Platitudes by Harry on things theatrical took us to 
Thrasna Bridge, and there a cart clanked up behind, 
passed, then stopped suddenly and jolted Henry Marvin's 
head from its place against the tail-board right up among 
the baskets and groceries, and sent the poor man's hands 
clutching feebly at his daughter's skirts. 

"Annie," said he, "wha' — ^wha' — th' blashes 'r' — 
doin'f Annie dropped the reins, turned under her 
big parasol, and looked down at her father. <'Go to 
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sleep/' she shouted, '^go to sleep, an' be quiet." " Ahll 
not go shleep," he murmured, as his head fell forward. 
•* Ah'll not — ^not be quiet. Ah'll not — not " 

'^ I see you sold your pigs, Miss Marvin," I said, as 
Annie turned once more and looked down at u& 

*• I did, Mr, Farmer. Ah, you're a knowin' pair o' 
shavers ! Why did ye both run away from the fair so 
soon 1 'Feerd o' the girls, I suppose ! Troth yeVe need, 
both o' ye." She looked hard at Harry. " An* how 
did ye like Bunn, Mr. Thomson % Iver seen the like in 
your travels before, now 1 " 

" Oh, I was greatly interested," said Harry ; '* it was 
a great — treat for me," 

" What d'ye call it 1" said sha « A <r6a«— oh, ay ! 
that's what ye promised me an' didn't give me. Well, 
no odda Here, hold out your hands ; I'll not be mean 
anyhow." 

Like a pair of school-boys we held our hands up and 
received each a fistful of lozenges. '^ There now," said 
Annie, '' mebbe them 11 sweeten the tongues in ye, an' 
faith, good need. Well, God bless ye," and plucking at 
the reins she started the horse into an unwilling trot. 

*' Fine day, Mish Farmer," called her father, waking 
up and waving a limp hand ; '' fine day, Mish Jan — 
shay, Annie — wha' blashes V drivin' so fasti Whoa — 
t&Ao-a, Annie " 

'' Another man, Harry, who likes blends — look at the 
object he is." 

" Yes, yes," said Harry. " Poor girl, I pity her ; she 
must feel ashamed." 

'' Ashamed) Arrahl what forf Isn't it a man's 
duty to get drunk these parts imct in the month 1 
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Ashamed indeed I 'Deed yes, a lot of shame the Tom- 
boy feels. Have you read the mottoes on the lozenges! 
No ! Well, do then, and treasure them like gold, for next 
time Annie sees you she'll expect one back— one with a 
nice question on it like this : Do you lovo nas, dearttl f 
Then, if she's in a good hmnoor she'll slip one into your 
hand saying : Eiss m$y love, or Meet me by fnoofdight!* 

** Kubbish I she wouldn't — she wouldn't mean it." 

'' Wouldn't she t Well, try the experiment" Harry 
laughed and turned the sweets over in his hand. 
What a strange idea I he thought. Oh ! it was nonsensei 

Nonsense! Gould he not see for himself t Did he 
not know that country lads and lasses were a trifle shy 
in their courting, and sometimes could not get their 
tongues to wag t Then was the time for the conversation 
lozenge, one of the institutions of our country. See the 
brilliant talk there could be without wasting a word 1 
And see the artful invention it was; for wben the 
mottoes were worn off the sweet was still there, dumb 
it is true, but most savoury and very acceptable to the 
stomachs of dyspeptics and 

« Oh, stop, Jan." 

It was trutL Let him wait and sea Let him try 
Annie with a lozenge next time he saw her. She would 
be in one of our meadows shortly, making some hay that 
her father had bought — ^let him try her then. Hairy 
laughed. 

" Well, do you know, Jan," said he, " do you know, I 
think I will" 

And he did. 

A little beyond Thrasna Bridge, we took to the fields, 
and passing Rhamus Castle^ now in all its glory of 
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greenness and wild-flowers, went down past Fete Coyne's 
<2abin, and along the bottoms towards Emo. As we 
wenty Harry held forth on the charms of the country 
and country life — Pete's cabin did not stop him, nor 
the bog, nor the sight of Pete bending his poor old back 
over the turnip drills — and I, when his talk flagged and 
he began to be curious, kept his eyes from our home by 
pointing out anything of interest along our path. 

Suddenly, through a gap in the garden hedge, I sprang 
a full view of the house, in all its bare dilapidation, 
upon him. He stopped and looked at it wonderingly — 
at thebroken, weather-stained walls j the patched windows, 
naked and dirty; the grass-grown chimneys and the 
rickety roof. Then his eyes turned to the yard, not 
very clean and not very well kept, and the rows of out- 
houses and the big hay-shed behind in the haggard. It 
was not a pretty foreground to the picture that was 
backed by the mountains; and concerning it, Harry, 
charmed though he was with all things rural, could say 
nothing. 

*'I told you, Harry," I said ; "I told you — ^you would 
come. But no matter. Gome away in to tea. Come on, 
now ; I'm starving." 

I hurried him through the garden and across the yard ; 
then paused with my hand on the latch. From the 
kitchen came the mournful wail of half a bar of '' Auld 
Lang Syne," quivering through Hal's new tin-whistle. 

** Oh, heavens above 1 " I cried, and flung the door 
wide open. Immediately, the through-draught from the 
open hall-door caught the Are, whirled the ashes and 
sparks round Hal, and dashed them in our faces. I 
pulled Harry in, closed the door, waited for the ashes 
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to settle ; then rushed at Hal, dragged him by the collar 
from his stool, flung his whistle on the floor, and b^gan 
shaking him. Why had he not kept the hall-door 
dosedf How often had he been warned I It was in 
the pot his head should be. 

''Why didn't you oome in through itf" answoed 
Hal. " I left it open for you." 

I turned, somewhat shamefacedly, to Harry. 

"Well, Harry," I said, ''this is a sorry way to 
welcome you '* 

" Oh," said he, " you can't help accidents." Another 
might have laughed; Harry's face was solemn with 
astonishment; he stood there by the door gazing in 
wonder at the uneven floor, the black walls, the rough, 
broken table, the litter of a farm-house here, there^ 
everywhere. There was room for wonder ; still, Harry 
Thomson was no humourist. 

I took him by the arm and led him up into our parlour. 

"This is where we have our meals, Harry." He 
looked at the scattered potato-peel, and the marks 
made by hot cups on the painted table (we had been 
saving our clean cloth lately). 

"I can see it is," said Harry. "Are those your 
books^-on the floor there 1 " 

" Ay, indeed." 

"Ah, Jan," he said reproachfully, "for shame! 
Where is your humanity?" 

I took him up-stairs and showed him our comfortless 
rooms, where the beds were all in disorder, and our 
working-dothes lying scattered about the floor. 

" We hadn't much time to spare this morning " I 

began in explanation. 
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"I knowy Jan; I know." 

''Hero's where yoall deep/' I said, going into the 
room over the kitchen, where abeadj was Harry's 
bird-cage, and his box of books, and his bag on the bed. 
* I'm sorry, old chap, we could do no better for you ; 
you know I told you we were rough Christians." Harry 
put his hands on my shoulders. 

«My dear lad," said he, ''don't think Fm finding 
fault. I — ^well, I am a little surprised. It's the pickle, 
Jan — the pickle you're in. All topsy-turvy, higgledy- 
piggledy ; how have you managed to got things so t But 
never mind, I'll make a change ; run away now and get 
tea whilst I make the birds right — tea and toast I like ; 
tea and toast." 

So I left him with his pets, and going down helped 
Hal to prepare high tea and set it out, as best we knew, 
over our one clean cloth; then, not very cordially, 
roared up the stairs for Harry to come. He came down 
whistling, and at sight of his shirt-sleeves I could have 
hugged him. 

" fie jabers 1 Harry," I said, and flung my coat into 
the corner^ "you're a brick — a brick you are, an' no 
mistake 1 Phew I that coat was fair smothering me. 
Help yourself, my son, help yourself — throe lumps, did 
you say t Hal, pass the e^'gs ; wLero's your manners, 
eirt Well, as Big Ned said : Thank the Lord for good 
vittels an' teeth to ate them ; " and sitting down we ate 
and drank right merrily. 

I was glad; for true it is that I had looked to 
Hany^s coming with something of dread. He was a 
dtizen, a Londoner (one of those drealfully cultured 
and critical people), one used to smojth ways; no very 
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hnmorons fellow either, nor one who would take things 
with a JDevUfne-care ; he might well, I think, have chosen 
to he the square peg in the round hole. How glad I 
was, then, to have sight of those shirtsleeves and of 
Harry — his curls somewhat disordered, his salmon- 
coloured tie slightly awry — sitting down as one of 
ourselves. As I say, I could have hugged him; nor 
then only, but for days afterwards, as with might and 
main he manfully fought disorder in our chaos of a 
home, at last vanquished it^ and left our rooms dean 
and tidy, bright with flowers, and full all day long of 
the singing of birds. 

It was seven o'clock maybe on that first day c^ 
Harry's coming, when Susan Sheeran, all flurry and 
excitement, came hurrying in. Hadn't Thady come 
yet; hadn't he comel I answered No, without saying 
that I had forgotten all about him. Then where in 
God's name was he 1 I did not know ; the last I had 
seen of him was on the fair-green. Had he soldi gasped 
Susan. I answered Tes. 

''Then what's keepin' himf " cried Susan. "An' he's 
got the money! Aw, he's tuk — the polis have himl 
Why did I come away without him ) Shure I thought 
he was back long ago ! " She threw her hands up in 
the tragic Irish way, and sitting down on a stool, buried 
her face in her apron and fell a-moaning. Harry, who 
had been reading to me an idyllic passage from one of 
the poets, smiled at what he would call Susan's Celtic 
impulsiveness, and, taking his book, went up into the 
parlour. 

I implored Susan to be calm ; Thady was sure to be 
all right 
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''Why doesn't he come home, then? What keeps 
himt Ah, he's tuk, he's tok I " 

I tried to console her, saying I was not at all anxious ; 
Thady was to be trusted. 

*' He's run away, I tell ye^" she ran on ; " he's always 
talkin' o' goin' to America. He's got all the money — 
aw dear, oh dear I — he's gone, he's gone 1 " 

She rocked from side to side, and began sobbing. It 
was distressing. I sat down and prayed for patience. 
After a while she looked up suddenly, and turned 
her swollen, glistening face towards the window. Was 
not that a foot outside t Did no one hear a foot) 
'* Whisht! "cried Susan, and held up a hand; "there 
it is again ; " and jumping up she ran out into the yard. 
''It wasn't^" said she, coming back, "it wasn't. Och 1 
Thady, where are ye 1 " 

Again I tried to reason with her. I was sure Thady 
was safe : he had been delayed in Bonn ; he would come 
shortly. 

"Awy ye don't know," she cried; "when Thady 
takes a wee sup he's aisily led. Mebbe he's robbed — 
xnebbe he's mur — murdered 1 " The thought overcame 
her; again came the sobs and the pitiful, whining cries. 
It was unbearable. 

"Oh, confound it all I Susan," I shouted, jumping up; 
" shut up, or you'll drive me mad ! Sure you're making 
your own trouble. Why don't you go an' look for Thady 
instead of blurtin' there like a babyt Cryin' won't 
bring him home." 

" Ah, whisht 1 " she answered piteously. ^ Och I the 
disgrace if he's locked up— «n' lost the money. Ah 1 the 
poor childer." 
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Then I shouted for Harry to oome and help me cany 
Susan to the pump ; and at the word she dried her eyee^ 
went out hurriedly, and turned her face towards the 
Bunn road. 

Half-an-hour passed and no Thady ; another went and 
still no sign. Intending to start for Bunn, I was 
crossing the yard to harness the horse when the wind 
brought to me the clank of a cart coming up the road, 
and with it the sound of Susan's voice. "Oh," she was 
calling, " he's dead, he's dead I " 

I turned back to the kitchen and sat down on the 
labia 

" What's the matter, Jan 1 " asked Hal. 

"Oh, nothing. Susan's coming up the road with 
Thady dead on a cart." 

Hal ran out and Harry with him. Slowly the cart 
came down the lane and drew up before the door. I 
plucked up courage and went out. The owner of the 
cart — a small farmer down the Curleck road — ^was 
steadying himself by the horse's head. ** Hesh all right, 
I tell ye," he mumbled j " le' — ^le'm shleep it out.** 

Thady was lying full stretch beside a bag of Indian 
meal, his arms thrown out, his head bare. We took 
the tail-board off the cart and, as best we could, carried 
him into the kitchen ; there laid him on the car cushions 
by the wall. His forehead was badly cut^ his hair 
matted, his coat torn and dusty. ''Oh," screamed 
Susan, at sight of the blood, ** he's dead, he's dead ! " 
"Hesh all right," said the farmer; "throw a can o' 
wa'r over him.'* Harry knelt down by Thady; soon 
called for water and bathed his face ; at last made him 
turn his head and open his eyes. " Oh, God be praised," 
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cried Biuaii, as Thady gave her a drunken stare, and at 
once went to sleep again. ** Aw, Thadj, me son 1 Och, 
och 1 the fright I had." 

Well, she might make her mind easy now, I said 
Let her go home, and come back for her husband about 
bed-time. 

She turned at the door, ran back, and began pulling 
open Thadj's waistcoat. ''The money, the money 1" 
cried she, as the buttons flew. 

She searched everywhere — in aU the pockets, inside 
the waistcoat, inside the shirt, even inside the boots. 

''It's gone — it's gone 1" she cried, throwing up her 
arms. "He's been robbed! Aw, the disgrace, the 
disgrace !'* 

We tried to quiet her ; coaxed her, shouted at hor, 
implored her for heaven's sake to bear up till Thady had 
woke. We might just as well have talked at the hearth- 
stone ; if by any chance she did get quiet for abreath or 
two, it was only to gather energy for a fresh outbreak. 
At last the farmer — ^who all this time had been sitting 
on the table blinking at Thady — suddenly took up a can 
of water and dashed it over Susan. She gasped ; then, 
with her hands out, darted at the man, and caught him 
by the hair. 

"Aw, ye ould divil ye," she shouted, " 111 flitter ye.'* 
Hal began jumping about the floor, clapping his hands, 
and calling Bravo I " 111 brek ivery bone in yir ould 
dirty carcass I" shouted Susan. The man dropped limp 
on the tUes. " Get up ! " cried Susan in a fury, and 
pulling at his hair. " How dare ye throw water over 
met" 

Then Harry and I ran, pulled her away, told her 
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she should be ashamed to hit a drunken man ; at last 
persuaded her to forget and forgive, and to go h<Hne for 
an hour or so. 

I lifted the farmer and set him against the walL 
Where had he found Thady I I asked. 

'^ £h I " and he swayed on his toes. Who had put 
Thady in the cart 1 I asked. 

" Dunno." 

^ Did he get in himself I** 

"Ehl" 

**You infernal fool! Did Thady — Sheeran— ask — 
you — for — a — lift I " 

^ Hesh all right, I tell ye— le'— le'm shleep it off." 

*' Who took Thady's money f " I roared. 

« Eh t " I repeated the question. 

« Shay/' he said, lifting his eyebrows, ** wha' — ^wha' 
want t' know for I " 

I took him by the shoulders, led him out to his cart, 
and sent him home. 



CHAPTER Xm 
thadt's dilemma 

I SHUT the door and tamed to Harry. Here was a 
pretty kettle of fish ! The money was gone, clear 
as daylight What was to be done) How was the 
rent to be paid! I shook my fist at the snoring Thady, 
and rapped oat an oath at him because of his sins. 

Harry talked for patience. I might be wrong ; the 
man might have the money hidden about him. 

I shook my head. It was not likely. Where coold 
he hide itt Sosan knew every pocket on him. No-^ 
he had lost it. But how could he lose itt No; some 
one had taken it; some town blackguard must have 
followed Thady and robbed him. Look at his cuts and 
braises! Where was his hat t • • . 

^Easy, easy, Jan,'' said Harry; ''surely one Susan 
is enough at Emol What you say may be true; it 
may not. In either case your imagination won't help 
you. Sit down and wait; in the meantime" (and he 
pulled a book from his pocket) '* let me take a text and 
|iicacn patience. 

«*For heaven's sake, Harry," I cried, << don't I If 
you want me to be patient, read to yourself." 

149 
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''There's nothing so soothing for the troubled mind 
as a little of the balmy wisdom of the poets." 

" Then mb your balm into your own mind/' I said 
testUy. " I'm tired." 

I stretched myself on two chairs, and for an hour, 
perhaps, lay there, watching Harry patiently reading by 
the light of a tallow candle which he held in his band 
(and which now and then, to my silent delight^ over- 
flowed its grease on his trousers) ; hearing Thady's deep 
breathing at my feet and Hal's snores at my elbow, and 
wondering between-whiles what mishap had oome to 
Thady. That he was honest I well knew. He had 
either lost the money or been robbed of it. Which was 
it? Which— was— it 1 . . . 

The rattle of the latch made me start from the chairs. 
What— what! 

" Fm 'shamed to keep yis up so long," said Susan, 
" but the childer wur powerful troublesome." 

Harry put away his book ; Hal rose and stretched. 
Thady still slept 

Would it not be wise to leave him where he was till 
morning 1 I put to Susan. He could not hurt; it would 
be a pity to wake him. 

*' No, sur," she said, after a while, " he'd be better at 
home. If he'd wake in the night there'd be a fagary." 
She went over and lifted Thady by the head and shoul- 
ders into a sitting position. '* Come ! " she shouted, and 
shook him hard, '' wake up ; wake up, I tell ye." 

Slowly Thady's eyes opened ; he looked all round the 
kitchen, then at Susan, then at me with a half-bewildered 
expression. 
"Eh!" said ha «* What's that! What d'ye want!" 
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" Wake up an' come home to yir bed/' said Susan. 
" Aw, ye villain ye I where's the money ? " Thady rose 
slowly. '^ Where's the money f" cried Susan again. 
Thady's arms fell quickly. 
" What money 1 " 

** The money from the fair — ^the price o' the heifers." 
Thady knit his brows and clutched his beard. Susan 
dashed at him. "Oh, be quick, manl" she cried. 
Thady puahed her away. 

'^ Alsy" said he ; " take things aisy." 
Then, slowly and carefully, he searched all his pockets, 
turned them inside out, even, and shook them ; and at 
sight of his lean, ugly, bedraggled figure, and his slow, 
clumsy movements, I almost laughed aloud. 

" Aw, where is it, Thady t " cried Susan impatiently. 
''Whisht^ woman 1" he said ; then looked at me, and 
holding his waistcoat open showed me a deep pocket in 
iU flannel back. ** I put it safe an' sound in there," 
he aud. *' There's no hole in it — feel for yirself." I 
felt ; no, there waa no hole. When did Thady know for 
certain it was there last f 

** I heerd the notes cracklin' last when I went into 
Beilly's for a half-one." 

"Aw, divil take you an' your half-ones 1" cried 
Susan. 
What more did Thady remember! 
" I mind fallin' in the street afore Mrs. Farrell's dure 
— an' then startin' for home. How did I get hornet" 

'^Lek a brute baste, on a neighbour's cart," said 
Susan* 

** I mind somewan meetin' me on the road," Thady 
went on, " —an' fallin'. That's all." 
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" An' the money t " shrieked Susan. 

<< That's all I know, snr/' said Thady. 

Then Snsan, finding that her worst fears about the 
money were realised ; finding, moreover, that Thady was 
unhurt, and herself treated with silent contempt, turned 
to her husband like a fury, and, fiercely gesticulating, 
flung from her tongue words which, since Susan was an 
honest, kindly woman, and just then righteously wroth, 
I forbear to set down. Their swift flaming force made 
one's tongue lie helpless ; Hany gasped and stared ; but 
Thady met the onset like a Stoic — just caught his beard, 
and, with his elbow resting on his hand, looked stolidly 
at his boots, and waited for Susan to halt for breath ; 
then, without a word, he clutched her arms and pulled 
her towards the door. 

" There, Harry," I said, as I shot the bolt, " that's a 
lesson for you in the art of managing a wife." 

The next momiDg, Thady, looking haggard and woe- 
begone, his face still crusted with blood, and his clothes 
no less ragged and dirty than they had been the night 
before, came into the kitchen. He asked to speak a 
word with me in private; followed me up into the 
parlour, and shut the door tight behind him. 

** This is a bad business," he said, and gripped his beard ; 
''a bad business — ^ho, it is. It's beyant me knowledge 
altogether. Me head's as clear as a bell this momin' ; 
but I rimimber nothin' about losin' it. I got drunk 
yisterday," he said, and turned his face to the window ; 
" there's no use in denyin' it — I got damned drunk. I 
got the money from the jobber after ye seen me, an* 
put it safe in me waistcoat. After that I met one an' 
another, as men will, an' tuk too much — ^more'n's good for 
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common-Miifie — an' after a while I tried to stumble home. 
I got a good piece along the road — an' I know no 
more. 

I tried to jog his memory. That last fall, how had it 
happened f Ah ! he had fallen so often he could not 
telL Had he noticed any one following him about the 
town f No, Well then, the whole thing was a puzzle 
— the money was gone : what could be done t 

'' Done t '* said Thady, and jerked bis head. '< Plenty 
can be done. There's gover'ment in this country — ho, 
there is ; an' there's polis — an* common-sense. GVan an' 
take yir breakfust, an' we'll start for Bunn ; mebbe 
we can pick up infermaticn on the way." I glanced 
at bis clothes and face. " Aw, niver mind me luks ; 
they'll stand to me when I swear information agen 
him.** 

** Him ! Whom f " 

" The lad that robbed me. Ach 1 it's clear as the winda 
thera O'wan now, an' hurry up ; the sooner we're on 
his track the better." 

I had little hope that either common-sense or police 
would avaO us much in this matter ; still, Thady's words 
held truthy and I was bound, for his sake as well as for 
my own, to leave nothing undone that might result in 
our finding the money. So I ate my breakfast, and went 
off with Thady. 

He was a very silent companion. With his head 
down and his hand clutching his beard, he strode 
along, pondering over "this piece o' business," as he 
called it, and bent under a burden of disgrace and regret. 
We kept, for the most part, to the grassy margins of 
the road, and sometimes exchanged remarks through a 
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cloud of flying dost — shouting when we did so, noi 
because the road was wide or our ears burdened with 
anything harsher than the ringing of scythes and the 
whispering of the dust^ but because, like actors with 
small parts, we felt bound to make the most of our 
opportunities. We met hardly a soul ; remember that 
the day before had seen Bunn fair, and that Bunn 
whisky is violent. 

Half-way to town, Thady left the grass and began to 
scan the road carefully. Nearing the chapel (which 
stands half-a-mile, say, from Bunn) we met a pair of 
urchins kicking an old hat through the dust. Thady 
yelled at them, and picked up the hat. 

" Where did ye fin' this f " he asked. 

" There beyant." 

"Is it far!" 

"Find out" 

Thady gripped one of them by the ear. "Pd V 
give ye a penny if ye'd 'a' had mannersi'' he said. 
"Now march, for yir impidence^ an' show me — 
March 1" And with the captive sobbing, and his 
brother flinging stones (and threats) after us, we 
marched on almost to the chapel wall ; and there the 
lad stopped and pointed to the road. 

''Then off ye go," said Thady, "an' don't ax me to 
use me toe on ye. This is good business, snr. . . Aisy 
now, aisy." He carefully examined the grass and the 
hedge; then, stooping low, walked across and up and 
down the road ; presently beckoned me with his finger. 
" Here ye are," he said, and knelt down ; " here's where 
the deed was done." He pointed to a dark stain in the 
dust. "There's me blood; here's me hat j there's the 
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hole in the hedge where the creminal escaped through 
— that's party fair. Come on 1 let the polis do the 
rest." 

We had just sighted Bunn, when who hut Mr. Black 
should come through a gap in the hedge, and cry us 
halt. 

** Ha I " said he, "lezpected to see some one from Emo 
this morning. Well, you got heme, Thady f " 

" What's that 1 " said Thady. " Home from where f " 

" Prom the fair." 

** Av coorse ; an' why not 1 " 

" Why not f It was lucky you did ; it was a very 
near squeak. If I'd heen half-a-minute later you were 
done." Thady screwed up his mouth, and — ^no doubt with 
memories of tyranny and the British army rankling in 
his mind — looked sideways at Mr. Black. 

^ Faith, ye know more'n I do meself. Mister Black — ** 
he had said, when I, as much for peace as for knowledge, 
raised my voice, and telling Thady not to be a fool, begged 
of Mr. Black to go on with his story. 

''Well," answered he, ''as you ask, I don't mind 
answering. Last evening I was standing at the door 
enjoying a pipe, when our friend here went past. Im- 
mediately afterwards a fellow slouched along the hedge 
after him ; and knowing the condition in which my 
friend here was, I suspected foul play, and followed 
them both. As I said, I came up just in time ; the 
fellow was atop our friend here, and was trying to tear 
his clothes off. But he heard me coming and jumped 
through the hedga Of course I don't know what he 
was trying to do. Had you any money with yout" 

" A wee triflci" answered Thady. 
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''At all events be escaped — ^I didn't recognize the 
man — and Fto heard nothing more about him. Too 
had a narrow escape, my friend; and it was Inckj 
for you I found some one able to take you home. 
Fine day, isn't it? I'm afraid, though, there's rain 
coming." 

I hoped not ; then nudged Tliady and asked if he 
were not going to say thank you. He stepped forward, 
and began pulling his beard. 

•* Mr. Black," he began, '« Tm obleged to ye ^" 

''Oh," said Mr. Black, turning on his heel, "I want 
no thanks. I only did what Fd do for another. Ciood- 
day to you both." 

" Jist so," said Thady, and wagged his knowing head ; 
"jist so; ye're little changed, me boy — the same ould 
drill-sergeant." 

" He saved your life, Thady — ^you've bad manners." 

"What about the money f Did he save thatt A lot 
o' thanks he wants ! " And we walked on. 

The police gave us little information, and less hope. 
They seemed quite concerned, of course, and said they 
would do all they could for us. But, wagging his forefinger 
sapiently, the sergeant explained that on fair^ysBunn 
was full of tramps ; that by the following day they were 
scattered the Lord knew where ; that, even if he (the 
sei^geant) knew and arrested the whole tribe of them, 
there was no evidence at present to discover, much less 
convict, the thief ; that, even if the thief were caught he 
would not be fool enough to be taken with the money ; 
and, finally, the finishing fact, that it might not be a 
tramp at all. He would do all he could — ^trust him for 
that — ^but — but Now if he had only heard the 
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night before I Ah 1 . • A drink ) Well, yes, thank me 
kindly, he would. 

Coming, Thady t " I asked. 

Naw," said he, and turned manfully from tempta- 
tion ; ** naw, no more drink for me. I'm goin' straight 
to take the pledge." 

The sergeant looked after him. 

** I suppose," said he, ** he means to keep sober till the 
next time. Ha, ha I Well, he's an honest man that — 
he's carried more money out of Bunn in his day than 
would make many a man a rogue. Ay 1 he's honest — but 
iiUj iul I the ignerance of him i Ye heard the palaver of 
him inside about common-sense, an' government, an' the 
duty of the police f Ay, indeed 1 he thinks we have only 
to whistle an' thieves drop from heaven — ha, ha i " 

So Thady and I, empty-handed still and little 
the wiser, went back to £mo — I to fret a little, and 
Thady to bear Susan's reproaches, to carry ever on his 
back a great load of care and disgrace, and, whilst 
patiently waiting for news from the police, to ponder out 
some system by means of which he might make money. 
For, by hook or by crook (presently you will know the 
Irish meaning of that phrase), both he and Susan were 
determined to lighten the burden of their disgrace (so 
they would call it) by paying me back the price of the 
heifers. If the money was ever found, all the better ; 
if it was not, they would replace it. How 1 1 asked. No 
matter; somehow; by hook or by crook, Thady said, 
lu the meantime I must deduct three shillings a week 
from his wages, as something to go on with* But — 
but — I began. 

^ Now, stop I " said Thady, putting out his hand, '' do 
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what I say, or send me to gaoL By hook or by crook» 
you'll get the money. I owe it to meself to howld up 
me head." 

So there, for the time, the matter dropped ; bat all 
through the long hard days of the hay-making Thady 
pondered. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WITH THE HAY-MAXSBS 

ITAKE hay when the son shines, indeed 1 That 
L Bummer, for long and long, when the morning 
broke hright your wise Irishman went fishing. 

How often the son langhed us into foolishness 1 A 
week ago we cut a meadow : the sky looks settled, the 
wind steady in a good quarter; the weather prophets 
scan the horizon and seem satisfied. May we venture, 
Thady f Thady takes a survey, applies his commonnsense, 
calculates the chances ; then turns and delivers himself : 
It's no harm, he thinks, in tryin' — but there's no 
knowin'. 

Then come on, boys t Faint heart dies in the ditch. 
Away goes the tedding machine across the swathes; 
with our rakes and forks we start tossing the heavy 
grass along the ditches. What a morning it is 1 Harry, 
braving sun and blibters, struggles manfully to keep 
pace with us ; Hal, making more mischief than work, 
follows hard with Susan, who certainly is not the worst 
man on the field. ** Out o' the way, Pete," we shout, as 
we come to the kindly old man valiantly doing his best, 

169 
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'' out o' the way, me hoy ! " Ah, what a maming ! 
The life is young in us 3 the sun climbs the sky and 
makes our blood run fire. ''Eh, Harry)" one says; 
" this is better than poetry, my son t " ** Tes," answers 
he; ''yes; this is life, Jan — this is the ideaL" He 
is very hot; for certain his hands are blistered; 
stealthily he turns his shirt-sleeves down over his lily 
arms ; one knows that within an hour he will be lying 
on a ditch with his face to a book, or scribbling airy 
nothings in his big note-book : still, give him credit ; 
he is plucky in that pursuit of the ideal, as he calls 
it. All goes well till nearing noon. Then, suddenly 
the wind shifts; the sky quickly fills with great 
clouds; the mountain gets grey, as the big shower 
comes over its top, down its side, across the country. 
We can see it coming. We stop work; our spirits 
fall; we know that before ten minutes a morning's 
work wiU be spoilt. Then, whiff comes the rain in 
the tail of the wind. Susan and Harry and Hal go 
home; the rest of us wait a little, hoping it may 
be only a skiff. The whole country looks wretched, 
grey, deserted. Presently, the water begins to drip 
through the hedge at our back. Is there any break, 
Thadyt He looks for a moment at the butt o' the 
wind. No; there's no sign. We may as well go 
home. 

So from day to day the weather would play with us, 
as does a woman with her tears and laughter ; leading 
us on, beating us back, driving us to despair and curses. 
But, when we least expected it, we would have a fine 
day, two fine days, perhaps three ; and in would come 
the rustling, clean, yellow harvest. Before us the 
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mowing machine would be preparing our work ; 
behind us would be beautiful, clean stubble dotted with 
hay-cocks. No time then for play or gossip ; we had to 
steal a march on the weather ; push on that the rain, 
when it came, might find a great, broad wake behind us 
where it might pelt its hardest without hurt. No time 
then to linger over meals, or turn with Harry to look at 
some beauty in the landscape : it was out of bed and 
ding-dong, with an eye on the sky and the shining 
mountain, all day till nightfall ; then a good supper and 
a long stretch on a couple of chairs in the kitchen. So, 
between showers and spells, one day despairing, the next 
jubilant, but always watchful and ready, we fought 
the weather and left a clean trail behind us all round 
the hill till we came to the big river-meadow. 

There were fifteen acres of heavy grass there, and it 
had become a proverb almost that rain was sure to follow 
its cutting. But that year brought the happy exception. 
The first ten days in August were glorious. Day after 
day the sun rose cloudless, and shone brilliantly from 
Bilbca to the mountain. The heat was intense. Qrass 
cut to-day was hay to-morrow, won on the swathe and 
gathered in hot and crackling. All the country was 
alive in that splendid spell. Across the river, away over 
Bilboa, thence to Bunn and back to Gorteen, swarmed 
with hay-makers, some striving leisurely, some striving 
their utmost to take Nature at her best. We turned 
out the largest party in the neighbourhood. There were 
Thady and Susan and family, Wee James and two 
labourers, Pete Coyne and Rose, Harry, Hal, and myself 
— a band of nearly a dozen, not reckoning the young 
Sheeraofl. We f*ang and laughed and cracked 

M 
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under the sun ; cheered the people over the riyer, and 
yelled defiance when we bnilt two hay-oocks for thdr 
one ; we divided into bands and strove, band with band, 
which should do the most; setting old Pete of the 
twinkling eyes to strive with Harry, and cheering old 
age the victor, crying on Susan against Bose till both 
dropped shrieking. Ah ! but we were happy and 
merry. How mighty one felt ! — strong and hearty, with 
a body that did not know of its own existence. How 
good it was to be young there in that royal time ! — God 
in heaven I to think it can never come again. 

It was in that meadow that Hany Thomson began his 
foolishness. 

Already his stay at Emo had done him good. Head- 
aches and indigestion had gone before simple food and 
fresh air ; he bore himself more like a man ; his woman's 
skin was tanned; no more he dreaded mud, horns, 
hooves ; sometimes you might hear him singing (dismal 
croaking it was ; still, he meant well) ; he could use a 
rake and bear the burden of a long day in the meadow ; 
above all, he had found that, in the country, life goes on 
happily and well without books and theatres. At first 
he had tried hard to keep fresh his literary enthusiasm; 
never ventiuing abroad without a volume under his arm, 
and his big note-book in his pocket ready to receive 
inspirations and observations; never washing a cup^ 
even, if a book were not propped before him against the' 
wall ; labouring daily at composition and study. The 
hay-making and the sun altered all that ; they taught 
him, soon, that a man is a man first, with bones that 
ache delightfully and limbs that grow weary — a man 
first and a student afterwards. So that, during that 




" She had luch a free pull at a rake." 
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blessed spell^ one had a fall sight of the real Harry 
(not that other spoating, raving, affected Harry of 
whom I have spoken) reading soberly in the evenings, 
talking simply, laughing and joking like one of ourselves. 
—Ah 1 I am forgetting. 

Adjoining the big river-meadow was the plot which 
Henry Marvin had rented from us; and thither, all 
through that dry spell, he and his family came to cut and 
Mve the crop. Five of them there were ; but Annie was 
worth the other four. Magnificent she was. I never 
MW her swing a scythe, but all else (and no doubt that 
too) in the way of hay-making she did perfectly. She 
seemed tireless, and bore the sun without a murmur. 
We used to watch her, a picturesque figure always clad 
in white and red, with admiration. She had such a f 1*00 
pull at a rake, her body swayed so gracefully as she 
bent to the handle of a fork, she looked so lithe and 
daring standing out against the sky on the narrow neck 
of a hay-cock, her laugh came so cheerily across to us, 
and she answered our jokes so neatly and good-humour- 
edly, that her presence there, for us men-folk at all 
events, was a refreshment and a stimulus in our labour. 
Contrasted with her, Rose Daly was as the moon beside the 
sun — ^mild, ph&cid, somewhat stolid in the light of Annie's 
brilliant sparkle : for Boso yon had an affection ; Annio, 
with her dashing person and unaffected frankness, inspired 
you with admiration. No wonder indeed she caught 
Harry's poetic, impressionable eye. Her like he had never 
seen among the demure, pale-faced daughters of the city ; 
for him she was all attractive ; her supple, graceful figure, 
ber fearless eye, her style of speech, her show of colour^' 
what poetic soul could coldly hover near such perfections t 
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The first day she was in sight of the hig meadow 
Harry looked her way pretty often (as did Wee James 
and all of na, indeed), bat kept his gronnd ; the second 
day he ventured to speak to her across the boundary 
drain (as did Wee James, also, nay excelled, for he 
crossed the drain at dinner-time) ; the third day Harry 
himself crossed the Rubicon, and, speaking first to Henry, 
then to Mary his wife, edged carelessly over towards 
Miss Annie, who, with her back towards him, was help- 
ing her brother to twist hay-ropes. From the tail of 
my eye I watched the meeting. How cazelessly-cantioQs 
Harry trod through the stubble, stole past the Tomboy, 
bouted face, and gracefully saluted with his straw hat ! 
Oh ! the surprise of the Tomboy, the flurry, the artless 
art with which she dropped her work, fluttered her 
skirts, sent her hands in search of flying curls I Oh ! the 
speed with which surprise and fluny went! Ah! the 
docility of Harry Thomson as graciously he allowed him- 
self to be taught the rustic art of rope-twisting I . . • 
What! what) I slap my leg and laugh as Harry 
fumbles in his pocket, fumbles shyly, and bringing forth 
one of the fair-day lozenges gives it to the Tomboy. 
She reads and laughs. Has she onet She searches and 
searches. No, not one— och 1 not one — oh bother ! — 
Whisht I Easy ! Yes, she has — ^the stupid thing was 
stuck to the lining. She reads the motto; reads it 
again with much laughter ; after much hesitation gives 
it to Harry. How lovely must be that motto 1 How 
Harry laughs. — ^throws back his head, doubles down 
with spasms of merriment I Half -an-hour goes ; still 
they talk and laugh, and still Henry and Mary his wife 
work patiently on and take no heed. The sun laughs 
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down at them; the birds sing from the hedges for 
them ; the old earth spins gaily beneath their feet. And 
still they talk and laugh. Rose and Susan look slyly 
at them over their shoulders. Wee James leans on his 
rake and scowls beneath the sun ; Thady relaxes his face 
for a moment, and pulling his beard looks their way : 
then out roars Hal : ^* Hoi-i-iy Harry I Hoi-i-i, EEarry I 
give her one o' your curls." — And Harry comes. 

That was the first step; the second followed quick 
and longer, and so from day to day one after another, 
till at last it began to be questioned among us whether 
Harry should not^ for the sake of decency, work for the 
Marrins and visit us. 

It was all very amusing. The way in which he went 
and came ; going carelessly and without concern, as it 
were, just to see Henry, you know, and to pass the time 
of day with Mary, you understand, then coming back 
hury-ecurry as though the work were spoiling for him ; 
the little glances he gave in a certain direction, and the 
fleeting smiles that sometimes lit his face ; his fits of 
silence, and his occasional irrelevancy of speech — these 
things, and many more, amused one mightily. Amused 
one, but nothing more — till Susan one day spoke know- 
ingly. 

" He's gettin' rather fond av that direction," eaid she, 
and wagged her head towards the Marvins' plot. Yes, 
indeed, one answered ; it seemed so. 

'' Ah ! sure it's a change for him," said Susan; *'one 
can't expect a gentleman lek that to be content here all 
day hobnobbin' wi' the likes av us." No ; of course 
not, one assented; Harry liked to chat with Henry 
Marvin, perhaps. 
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Ah ! 'deed he does," laughed Susftiiy and winked at 
Eose; '^ sure Henry's a mortialattractiTekindo' man — 
ah, Meed ay 1 " 

" I don't say at all, Susan," said I, ** that he doesn't 
go to talk a bit with Annie. We'd all go if we had 
time." 

"Aw, 'deed I believe ye ; sure Annie's a bouncer an' 
no mistake ; troth she has but to wag her finger an' all 
the trousers in the parish goes skelpin' to her. Aw, ay ! 
Look how charmin' Wee James there luks when he sees 
another trespassin' on his property ; mebbe ye've noticed 
av late how often he shaves in the week an' polishes bis 
boots. TIvoJCb Miss Annie's doin' toa" 

Oh ! Was that so t 

" Ah ! ye're dull. Now, sure, ye know well enough 
no dacent man iver goes coortin' wi' dirty boots an' a 
hairy chin. Sure no girl 'd bear wi' such things. Wid 
she, Rose % Anyway, ye may hear it for gospel that the 
lassie beyant there widn't. Well, well, jist to think o' 
it 1 An' wi' all Wee James' arts he can't keep the 
coast to himself ! " 

^ What in Providence, Susan, are you driving at t " 
She and Kose laughed again. 

'' Aw, divil a thing ; now I'm only bleatherin'. JTbt, 
James," she called, " what's the good o' lukin' in that 
murderin' wayf Gome away over here an' sing us a 
song." But James only scowled and raked fiercely. 
^* Well, ye needn't brek the teeth o' the rake, James \ 
what good '11 temper do yet" 

"Ah, g'luck! " called James. And Susan and Boee 
laughed again. 

What did it aU mean t Why should Susan talk like 
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thatt Why did James look sullen and fierce! Sorely 
— sorely Hany was only amusing himself, stodying 
character, picking op facts and plurases for his great 
novel that some day was to be 1 He could never dream 
of — of courting Annie 1 What nonsense! Why, / 
might as well torn lover as Harry — ^I the school-boy, 
almost, with more stomach than heart, more health than 
thooght : Harry, the flimsy, pale, little bookworm, that I 
coold crush with my forefinger ! Harry, the would-be 
actor and author; the citizen; Harry, who looked at 
women through the spectacles of the poets 1 Harry to 
court Annie Marvin, who fed pigs and made butter, and 
had the manners and education of a dairymaid ! Oh, 
* absurd ! . . . However, why did Susan talk f Why did 
James look fierce 1 Perhaps it might be well to give 
Harry a good-natured warning. . . . 

** Too know, Harry,** I said, trying to be humorously 
abrupt, ''Wee James is a dangerous man when he's 
roosed. I'd be careful of him. It would go hard with 
yoo if he called you out/' 

''That fellow 1 " said Harry^ with a contempt in his 
Toioe which was peculiarly British ; *' and why should I 
be careful f Why shoold he call me out, as yon put it t " 

** Well, he's looking for a wife, they say ; and he's 
turned his eye in the direction of Miss Marvin there/' 

*Oh, Jan," he said, 'Mon't be an ass I Can't one 
speak to a girl withoot becoming another man's rival — 
and kU rival t A clodhopper 1 I suppose this is what 
people call the Celtic impulsiveness — ^jumping to con- 
clusions in the manner of women. / call it damned 
interference 1 I suppose I can do what I like, James or 
no James 1 " 
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'^Ohy no doubt, Harry; no doubt. Please don't 
splutter at me ; I only say what others say. For myself 
I give you credit for what Thady calls sound common- 
sense. I know it's dull here with yokels like us ; and 
Annie's a dashing spark ; and you're quite right to see 
and hear all you can. Talk as much as you like, Harry, 
my son ; talk away ! " 

*^ Of course I will/' said Harry. 



CHAPTER XV 

A CASE FOB SHAKESPEABS 

WELL, the son had shone, the hay was made ; hlack 
grew the sky, and soon Nature had passed from 
joy and gladness to sullenness and tears. Those who still 
had hay to make were in despair. They held up their 
hands, and, forgetting past favours and their own laziness, 
declared such weather to be ruin, stark ruin. Look at 
the potatoes, they said, with the blight already strong 
among them ; look at the com rotting on the ground ; 
the turf will be lost, the hay will take the rain — sure the 
carts will never be able to go through the fields to draw 
it home ; och, och, Lord pity us ! Och, och, did any one 
ever see the like I So they talked, and — if the past were 
not considered — ^with much reason ; yet the August fair- 
day saw them laughing and drinking, eating hard steaks 
and crowding the streets of Bunn as they had ever done, 
as they will always do, be it rain or sun. Of course 
there were fine days, beautiful days — even Ireland at its 
worst is not quite forlorn ; but they were chary of their 
favours, and only came like angels' visits, few and far 
between. 
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Our house at Emo saw much of us during that gloomy 
time. Hour after hour, Hal and I blinked sleepilj into 
the kitchen fire, or played marbles in the hall, or sang 
merry ballads of love and war. Harry, to some extent, 
resumed his literary pursuits, and read and composed to 
his heart's content. One noticed, though, that he had 
not the old consuming enthusiasm which flared at half a 
hint and lighted the path of his future. He often lay on 
the kitchen table, idly staring at the ceiling ; sometimes 
I caught him fixing the same line in a page for twenty 
minutes together ; he grumbled at the rain, even swore 
at it now and then ; and he always took advantage of a 
fine day to take long, lonely rambles across the fields. 
He knew the country now, and I did not trouble to ask 
where he went. I was glad to see his passiyeness : it 
showed me that he was healthier and more of a man. I 
was glad for more selfish reasons. Much as I Uked a good 
book (when I was in the humour to like it), and much as 
I liked Harry, I had little sympathy with the process by 
which he turned all the books that he read and all the 
plays that he saw into food for his ambition. Why 
could he not love books, I thought, and read them with 
pleasure ; leaving the worry and labour of their making 
to those who had nothing better to dof I liked Harry 
Thomson well — that is, the plain, simple 'Elbttj; but 
the other Harry, the would-be actor and author, was a 
nuisance, and sometimes a bore. I was glad, therefore, 
to see him lying idle^ and going for walks, and to hear 
less of his ambitions : it argued well for the good 
influence of the Emo air. As for Annie Marvin, we 
spoke no more about her, and in a few days I felt sorry 
I had spoken at all. Indeed I was a bright lad 1 
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Dnring the wet days Harry tried hard to make me 
stady ; arguing with me and reasoning, and overooming 
ail things except my great disinclination. I knew that 
he spoke truth and sohemess, and that some day my 
folly would overtake me ; still, who could resist the lazy 
influence of that Emo air t Who could enjoy Euclid's 
ElemenU with his brain all cobwebs and his body all 
health? No one; let the book go flittering into the 
comer I Shakespeare could be tolerated ; Scott some- 
times made one forget his supper-time : but the Binomial 
Theorem by Thrasna River — ^Bah I 

Sometimes, however, in the evenings I tried to forget 
the dreary monotony of plashing rain by taking a side 
against Hany in some discussion or another ; contradict- 
ing him always, opposing him ever, arguing, whether 
ignorantly or knowingly, to the bitter end. He was cooler 
in debate than I, had a fine knack of leading me into quag- 
mires that he might smile scornfully at my flounderingSi 
and of course his knowledge and experience were far 
greater than mine : what mattered t Was I to sit and 
be pumped into \ — ^I, nearly eighteen, a full-fledged man, 
six feet high, as big as three Harry Thomsons — not 1 1 
Bather make an ass of myself : and wear the tail and 
ears I often did 

One day, the second of continuous rain I remember, 
the talk turned to poets and poetry. Harry's line was 
plain — nothing too fine could be said of either. Mine 
was equally plain — nothing Harry said held sense. 
Never did the tail and ears become me better; for 
Hany, besides being special pleader in his own cause, 
had all the evidence, and I, with my tail excitedly 
lashing, could only kick and bray. For poets he claimed 
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genins immortal and saperiority immeasurable above all 
men ; for poetry he claimed divinity and tbe eztremefii 
superiority over all else written. Poets, said I, are 
only men ; they live and wear breechee, deep, eat^ get 
drunk; they die, the worms eat them, and there's an 
end of them: as for poetry (always excepting Shake- 
speare's), most of it was twaddle, nonsense, stark lunacy, 
food for babes, not men ; the rest of it was no more than 
rhymed prose dressed out with sugar-plums. 

Jaehaui cried Harry. Foci! shouted L And so, 
through a whole afternoon, we argued in our little 
parlour ; talking, as it were, for our dear lives, thump- 
ing the table, spreading our hands, and shoutLug our 
vanities to the accompaniment of pelting rain. 

Suddenly the sky cleared, the sun shone out^ my lord 
the mountain gleamed and sparkled; and from gloom 
and debate we also changed to cheeriness and laughter. 
We had tea and went out. What should we do f Visit 
the Coynes, suggested I, taking Thady Sheeran's on the 
way 1 Or should we go for a walk f Harry paused, and 
looked towards Qorteen. Well — he had thought of 
taking a stroll by himself — ^let him see — ^what evening 
was this 1 Thursday — oh, Bunn market-day ; well, never 
mind, he was at my disposal. 

We went down, then, through the soaked fields 
beneath the dripping trees, and soon came to Thady's 
cottaga " Thady 1 '' I shouted. '< Thady 1 Want to see 
you ; " and out came Susan, ruddier than was her wont, 
flustered beyond doubt, and bringing with her a whifE (rf 
some strange and unaccountable odour. Aw, good-even- 
ing to us both. Wasn't it the dreadful weather t . . . Was 
it Thady we wanted! Aw, he was out, Qod knew where — 
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he'd been out all day somewhere. Sure she was sorry she 
couldn't ask us in, all full the house was of smoke, bad 
ness to it I But we'd forgive her this once ) 

'' What's the queer smell, Susan ) " said I, and looked 
towards the door. ** It's mighty curious." 

"Och, only the pigs' pot, sur; sare that's another 
reason I didn't ax ye in. . . Well, good-evenin', surs, 
good-evenin' ; I'll tell Thady yir message." 

^ Cards, Harry," said I, as we turned away. " Thady's 
in there surely, and Wee James, no doubt, and the rest 
of the play-boys. Well, it's none of my business ; but 
I surely thought better of James." 

** But that strange odour," said Harry, '' what was 
it! Surely I know — ^surely " 

**0h, no odds," said I; "come on to the Coynes' — 
they'll let us in." 

We walked on, over the hiU, down the lawn between 
the dripping hay-cocks, along the bottoms past the 
potatoes and lying corn; came at last to the bog-pass, 
and there Harry stopped and took a long look round the 
country. " ' It is a beauteous evening, calm and free,' " 
died he, and stretched an arm ; then, as might an actor 
from behind the footlights, in a rolling voice that spoilt 
its melody, and with a stilted manner which ruined its 
fine simplicity, he declaimed the remaining lines of 
Wordsworth's fine sonnet. 

'' Ah 1 " he said, as his arm dropped, '' how these poets 
have the perception of things] Isn't it a magnificent 
sonnet, Jan, and appropriate, too, methinks 9 " 

'* Yes," I said, ** I suppose it is magnificent : only I'm 
neither a girl nor a child that walketh with thee here, 
and the mighty thunder of the sea is thirty miles away." 
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** Oh, these are trivialitieB." 

<'Tes; like ourselves. Look here, Harry, a Hide 
chap like yoa should repeat words like those — ^which I 
admit, for once, are good — in the comer of a room. 
Out here they're lost. Man 1 look round you. What are 
we but grasshoppers before that mountain, under that 
skyf Look about you, Harry, I say. Why, to repeat a 
sonnet Uke that, to try to describe the scene before you, 
you should be fifty feet high at least, and have a voice 
like Gabriel's trumpets You or I can't do them justice ; 
we're like ducks quacking in a thunderstorm." 

** Yes," said Harry ; " you're not far wrong, Jan — ^we 
are pigmy mortals; in the presence of Nature our 
greatest voice is but a whisper, our mightiest efifort but 
laughter for the angels. That is why I utter no poor 
words of my own — ^I feel words rising in my heart, but 
I know they would be inadequate and vain. Bather I 
prefer to let one of the great masters of song speak for 
me. We poor mortals can be but dumb ; we feel some- 
thing but can't express it. But Shakespeare and Milton 
and Wordsworth looked round them, and, catching 
inspiration from what they saw, spoke gloriously. 
' Milton I thou shouldst be living at this hour 1 ' Just 
think what a companion Shakespeare would be for us at 
this moment ! Imagine how he would talk ! " 

** Yes, he'd be good fun ; he'd laugh plenty at u& I 
wish ho were here." 

** Qood fun I Why, his face would be as the face of 
an angeL" 

^* H'm I Suppose now, for the fun of the thing, 
Shakespeare were staying with us for a week. What 
do you think he'd dot" 
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''One can only guess/' said Harry, speaking with 
that fall of the voice at the close of each period which 
is characteristic of the delivery of very young curates, 
" hut I think I can guess well. He would rise early 
and see the great sun rise in the east ; all day long he 
would wander in the fields ; nothing would escape him ; 
every flower that blows, every note of the birds, every 
change in the sky, every shadow that passes, he would 
note minutely ; his eyes would wander over all things — 
the hills, the river, the mountains, and from all things 
he would catch inspiration. He would be rapt and 
abstracted, images would crowd his mind, mighty verse 
would be bom beneath the sky, the sight of the 
mountains and the hills would inspire the creation of 
some great character — a Lear or an Othello — and look- 
ing at the abodes of the peasants he would imagine 
what was going on there, and give Irish life and character 
an immortal place in his record." 

I kughed. 

"You think then, Harry, that he would spend his 
time making a great Irish drama with a thief of a 
landlord for chief character, and a bailiilE for a villain, 
and Rose Daly for the heroine, and Thady for the 
melancholy Jaques, and Wee James for the fool — 
something like the one we saw in Dublin, you 
know t '' 

He turned on me. 

*• Stop," he cried ; ** this is flat blasphemy I Don't 
mention Shakespeare's name in connection with such 
stuff I'' 

''All right," I said; ''but I think you were nearly 
as bad yourself. You imagined him wandering about 
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here like a lunatic. And surely he oould find no better 
characierB for an Irish drama than the people of Irelandf " 

^ Ah, but he would idealize them — he would create." 

" Then he'd be telling lies." Harry smiled. 

^ You don't understand, Jan," he said; ''your literary 
instincts are dulL But we're wandering from the sub- 
ject ; we were talking about the way Shakespeare might 
pass his time here." 

"Yes^ and to my mind you talked foolishness. I 
don't think Shakespeare would insult £mo and us by 
moping about in the way you say. He had too much 
sense — ^ perception of the ridiculous/ as Mr. Fuller used 
to say. From what I've read of his work — ^and honestly 
tliat's all I know about him — I think he was a plain, 
jolly, laughing man ; a man outside in the street, and a 
poet at home at his desk. If he were here now he wouldn't 
be such an idiot as to waste his time looking for flowers 
and hunting his brains for ideas and characters. And he 
wouldn't think about a drama at alL That would all 
come afterwards when he was at home and had nothing 
else to da He'd get up late and come down in his shirt- 
sleeves smoking a pipe, an' he'd make us all die with 
laughter when he was eating his stirabouts Then he'd put 
on his boots an' go out. He'd come to the fields an' 
smoke an' talk an' joke with us ; he'd talk with Thady 
Sheeran, an' make friends with the Coynes, an' kiss Rose 
Daly, an' flirt with — ^well, no matter. He'd lie down 
in the heather an' go to sleep, if it was dry enough ; if it 
wasn't he'd take a stroll across the fields an' dimb the 
mountain. If the day was wet he'd gamble with Thady 
an' Wee James — ay, an' win too I He'd go to Bunn on 
market-days an' drink plenty of whisky, an' come home 
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like a fightin'-cock, smoking Irish twist in a clay pipe. 
People would say he was the funniest, best-natured man 
ever came from dirty England. And all the time he'd 
be just drinking in everything — the talk in the fair, the 
scenery, the people, the manners — an' there it would lie 
in his head till he got back to London. He wouldn't 
try to think at all, an' he wouldn't read a line ; he'd 
just be like one of ourselves — a round-faced, fat, divil- 
me-care kind of fellow, bent on enjoying himself and 
getting sunburnt and his lungs full of good Emo air. 
And oh ! Harry, my son, wouldn't he pity the poor old 
codgers we're just going to see — ay ! and love them." 

"Well, Jan," answered Harry, " I'm surprised. Oh 1 
but you're joking 1 " 

** Well, not one bit, Harry ; if the man that created 
Jack Falstaff wasn't a joUy dog, then I'm a sinner. Why, 
his plays are full of divilment — that's why I can read 
them." Harry turned and walked on. 

Til talk no more with you," he said; '^ you're 
childish." 

" Ah, Harry, my boy," I said, and slapped his back, 
*' you're hipped. Shakespeare and I are the best of 
friends." 

'* You've got the last word. Be content." 

Pete Coyne was feeding the pig ; Oinej, leaning on 
his crutches, stood outside the cabin door smoking. 

" Hech ! " said Oiney, as we came up, " ye're a sight 
for sore eyes, Mr. Farmer. Yir father 'd ha' come to 
see us afore this — he*8 not proud." 

I explained that we had been very busy in Emo of late. 

"Busyl An' what at] TwirUn* yir thumbs afore 

N 
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the fiief Aoh! don't tell me — ifs yir stiokm' pride." 
Oinej looked hard at Harry. ** You^re none o' the 
Farmers," he said abruptly ; " there's not a drop o' their 
blood in ye. Are you the young shaver I bear tell is 
keen on Annie Marvin f " Harry flushed. 

" What do yon mean f " he asked quickly. 

^ What I say, faith," answered Oiney. " Sore people 
say ye have yir eye on her." 

'' I don't know what yon mean," cried Hairy ; "^ but 
I think you're abominably rude." 

'' Aw, but / know," said Oiney, with a wag of his 
head, ** }ist as much as if ye towld me yirself, me young 
Englishman." He shook his forefinger at Harry. 
'* Take my advice, young man, an' lave that spark to 
herself." Hany turned to me. 

''Jan," he said, ''this is unendurable;" and at the 
word I tackled Oiney, gave him a rub of my tongue, and 
asked him kindly to mind his own affairs. 

" That's right," said Oiney, grinning and rubbing his 
hands, " that's the way I lek young blades to talk. Ay, 
ay ! Te're safe to say it — sure I'm only an ould man, wi' 
two feet in the grave. Yis, ye're safe to say it Mister 
Thomson," he said to Harry, " if I'd ha' known ye wur 
so thiuHskinned I'd ha' held me tongue. Phot / man, 
sure ye must give an ould cripple his joke — ^I ax yir 
pardon. Mister Thomson ; ye must make allowances for 
an ould man. If ye'll take it, there's me hand." At 
once Harry stepped forward and took it. " Oh, damn 
me!" cried Oiney, spitting on his hand and wringing 
Harry's, " but ye're not so bad. Sure I lek ye twice as 
well for showin' spirit." He thumped his crutch on the 
ground and chuckled hoarsely. " Hech, hech ! damn 
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me ! but I must be a funny ould codger — a funny ould 
codger/' he repeated, as he hobbled across the street 
and, turning, looked at the cabin roof. 

" Oh, ay ! " he said, '' it'll stand the winter now. Te 
know it's lonely enough lyin' in there these, wet times 
without the rain droppin' on ye an' the stcurs shinin' 
through the roof to keep ye company. I've you to thank 
for that ; " and he looked at me, 

'* I'm sorry for you, Qiney," I said, laughing at his odd 
way of thanking me for the straw. '' 'Pon my soul I 
am. May you never be worse off." 

" Amen," said he ; " an' may yir shadda niver grow 
less. Whisht ! here comes toothly Mag." 

It was Mrs. Daly, with her frilled nightcap and bare 
feet and praskeen. Dropping a curtsy, she began her 
palaver : might all the saints in heaven and all the 
blessings on earth attend me ; might good wives, plenty 
of money, land and health be my portion ; might the 
blessing of Crod be on me for giving her the thatch : 
och I it was the good-looking, kindly, good-hearted man 
I was 

I was turning to run, when, just then, by a happy 
chance, Hose came out, and seeing my predicament, took 
her mother by the shoulder, turned her round, and 
bluntly ordered her and her tatters indoors. Phev)-w I 
her mother would go when she liked — tatters indeed 1 

Then Oiney leant forward on his crutches and fixed 
the old slut with his eyes. '' 'Deed, ma'am," said he, 
'' if I wur you I'd slope. Troth, tatters is too good a 
word for them duds o' yours. 'Deed, if I was a young 
man Fd blush at the sight o' them feet o' yours; 
an' that nightcap makes ye luk lek a last-year's scare* 
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crow. Away in ! woman, an' after all them lies say yir 
prayers. Away ! " 

The woman glared at Oiney and stretched out a 
quivering arm ; then, seeing all eyes were on her feet, 
she looked down, suddenly lost courage, and turning 
taU fled. 

** Qood ! " said CHney, hobbling towards the door. 
" An' now come away in, childer, till I show ye some- 
thin'. Gome on, Rose ; come yirself." 

Following the clump of his crutches, we entered the 
dingy cabin and groped our way towards the stools and 
chair that stood round the hearth. 

"Good heavens, Janl" whispered Harry; '^ what's 
this 1 " I took him by the arm, sat him on a stool, and 
whispered — 

" Patience, Shakespeare, patience ! " 

Oiney got into his chair, rubbed his hands together 
gleefully, and called on Pete to be quick with the 
jorum and a couple of porringers and a sup of water. 

"It's a drop o' the best home-brewed in Irelan', 
childer," said he, as he uncorked a half-pint bottle of 
poteen and poured some of the liquor into a tin ;" it goes 
down lek crame. Take that porringer in yir fist," he 
said to Harry ; *' g'wan, take it — ^what ye can't finish 
give to Eose. Hech, hech / There's water beside ye there 
— but spare it, spare it. An' now yourself, Jan — good 
ould Jan Farmer ! there's an extra drop for the good blood 
in ye. Now, Rose, me girl, here's for you — soft stuff for 
the ladies ; ay, powerful soft 1 Gome on, Pete, a vessel 
for ourselves, ye dog ye — a big vessel, me son ! " 

The old crab-stick was merry as a school-boy. He 
raised his bowL 
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" May we aU live long an' die happj," said he ; ^ an' 
may £mo niver see a worse man than the man afore 
me." I oonld but acknowledge the tribute. 

" May the angels carry you to glory, Oiney, an' may 
the day be far. Hoee, the same to you." 

Oiney honoured the wish with another libation, and 
passed the bowl to Pete. 

" Long life to ye, sur," said Pete, wagging his 
wrinkled boy's face at me ; " an' God bless ye 1 I drink 
to ye, Mr. Harry." 

'* Now, Shakespeare," I whispered ; and Hany rose. 

'' Here's to our next merry meeting," he said; "as 
they say in London, I look towards you." He swallowed 
a hasty gulp of the poteen ; it beat him ; he sat down 
spluttering. 

'' Och, och ! " said Oiney, " the pity ye must cough — 
och I the waate o' good liquor." He turned to Eose, 
who alf't'Eis time, much to my amusement, had been 
stealthily spilling her share on the floor. '^ Well, Eose," 
shouted Oiney, '' how goes it f Faith ! I forgot to drink 
yir health — where's the bowl, Pete) Where is itf 
Here's to ye, Eose, the best girl in Fermanagh " (''So 
she is," I cried, '' so she is "), ^' an' may that blaggard 
ay a Phil ir'Vke a woman o' ye afore Christmas." 

Eose hung her head for a moment, then looked up. 

*'Tlumk ye all, kindly," she said. *'IVe only a 
wee drop left, but I'll drink it to all yir healths." 

<<What!" shouted Oiney; ''finished it allt Me 
bowld girl I Och, ye're made o' the right stuff I Give 
us yir hand, me bowld girl. Faith, for that ye'll give us 
a song. Fire it out now — fire it out I Here's the first 
bar for ye — 
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"^Ochjhoffe ye not heard o'Kaie Kearney V" sang Oiney, 
and banged time with his crutch on the floor ; ** ' Ske 
eem/rom the lakes o* * " 

The door opened, and, with his long arms swinging, 
his head thrust forward, and his face absently smiling, 
in came Phil, gave us a bashful *^ Good-evenin', surs," 
drew a stool to the hearth, sat down, and leaning forward 
gazed open-eyed into the fire. 

His coming chilled our gaiety ; he sobered Oiney as 
cold water sobers poteen ; Rose, in her place by the win- 
dow, bent her head over her flying needle ; Pete busied 
himself about the room ; Harry and I sat speechleaa. 

What was the reason ? Phil was a harmless, sim^e- 
minded fellow ; he never wilfully injured mortal ; Rose 
was fond of him ; the worst people said was that he was 
easy-going and a gambler ; why then had his coming 
chilled us f Was it because he was shallow — at bottom 
muddy, dull on topt Was it because of his bashful 
awkwardness, his silence, his sitting there like a leg 
smiling at nothing, interested in nothingt Was it 
because he neyer let himself go, and was either 
recklessly merry, or openly confiding, or wickedly 
badt Was it because he was plain Phil Coyne^ by 
the grace of God alive and healthy, but ne'^ber sugar, 
salt, nor good skimmed milkt Was it u^^jause he 
seemed to slide through life without a care, thought, or 
emotion beyond those incidental to his one aU-absorbing 
vicef Well, it is easy to ask questions. Only Rose 
Daly knew Phil Coyne. 

Presently Phil turned and looked at Peta " Where's 
the support'' he asked. "I'm gettin' it," said Pete. 
"Well, hurry up; I'm fair starvin'," said Phil, and 
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straigbt fell silenti nor spoke again till the porridge-pot 
was before him and a porringer of milk in his fist. 
Then he palled off his cap, hung it on his knee, and 
with a "Lord be thanked," fell to. Harry watched 
him with amazement; never before had he seen such 
a wholesale devouring of solid food, so substantial 
a proof that sons of men rising at daybreak, break- 
fasting on bread and tea and dining on bread and milk, 
have wolves in their stomachs by supper-time. So 
Harry watched, and the rest of us sat silent : Oiney 
dozing in his chair, Pete smoking, Kose sprigging by the 
window — whilst Phfl's deft spoon scraped round the 
pot, dipped swiftly into the milk, jerked hurriedly 
upwards ; at long last rattled into the porringer, and 
with it clattered into the empty pot. Such a relief to 
hear Phil's sigh of full content ; to see him let his belt 
out a hole ! Oh ! great relief to see him cap himself, and 
with a ooal in his pipe (and Rose at his heels) go out. 

Then came (Mney's waking, his hobble across the floor, 
and his petulant grumblings and growlings as Pete, with 
that coaxing gentleness and kindly patience which were 
more than brotherly, and entirely lovable, undressed him 
and put him to bed. 

''Sure London must be a powerful big place, surt" 
said Pete^ pulling over a stool and seating himself beside 
Harry. ** They tell me it's shockin' to the world all the 
streets it has, an' all the people.'' 

Harry waxed eloquent. Ah I London was the eye of 
the earth — such a place I So many miles of streets, so 
many acres of ground, so many millions of people, so 
much wealth and revenue — such a world's wonder I Pete 
held up his hands. 
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'*Aw my, oh my!" he said. ^Aw deari oh dear! 
Oiney, d'ye hear yon! There's as many people in 
London as in all Irelan' I " 

** I hear/' said Oiney, from the bed. '' Me lugs is 
cocked ; talk away, me sons." 

Had Harry ever been near the London docks ! asked 
Pete. Harry had seen them. Would they be as big, 
now, as the docks in Liverpool t Harzy did not know ; 
he thought not. 

" Ah, &uTf the docks in Liverpool are powerful — sure 
I wonder ye niver seen them." Had Pete ! I asked. 
Ah, yes — long ago ; many is the year ago. Oh ! — ^He had 
never told one. Ah, no — ^he was loth to talk about it. 
But what took him — a visit f Ah, no — sure he worked 
in the docks for twenty years. Twenty years t Non- 
sense ! Ah, 'deed yes. 

" It's truth," called Oiney ; *' ye went the year o' the 
famine, an' I niver seen yir face till I was crippled — 
a long twenty years." 

" Ah, they wur great days them," said Pete. ** Hat- 
f uls o' money I eamt ; an' I ate more bull's beef in a 
week than I see now in ten years. Ay ! sixteen stone 
I could carry then as aisy as I could carry a turf now." 

** Bight ! '* called Oiney ; " a strappin' boy ye wur. 
Tell them how ye hided the big Englishman. 6'wan I " 
Ah, no, said Pete. Go on, cried Oiney. Yes ; tell us, 
said L Pete turned to Hany. 

" Te know, sur," said he, ** he was a bad kind — ^no 
rale Englishman at all. Mebbe ye'd be cross wi' me for 
tellin' i " 

" Not at all," said Harry ; "not at all." 

*< Well then," said Pete, " one day a gang av us wur 
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rittin' in a shed eatin' our bread an' bacon an' chattin' 
together. Somehow the talk turned to Irelan'i an' this 
big lad ups an' says that Irelan' was the dirtiest hole on 
the face o' the earth. ' Te're a liar/ says I, ' it's a claner 
place than your country, an' it breeds better men.' 
' What's that f ' says he. ' D'ye know who ye're taUdn' 
tol ' says he. ' If ye say much more I'll punch yir head, ye 
blunderin' bog-trotter I ' ' Ye're a liar then,' says I, * to 
yir face I says it ; an' I'd rutber he a bog-trotter nor a 
beerH»sk,' says L" (*' Good, me son 1 " cried Oiney from 
the bed. '' Good, me son ! ") " We had a few more words 
after that," Pete went on, his face by this younger than 
ever, and his eyes steadily glowing, " an* to make a long 
story short it cem in the end to a fight. We goes to the 
end of the shed, stripe our coats ofiP, an' wid two chaps 
to back us — Pat Seery, a good-hearted chap he was too, 
rest his soul in glory ! was my backer — we set to." 
Oiney struck his hands together, and crowed with 
delight. '' He was a big hodach av a man, wid a power o' 
flesh behin' his fists, an' for a good bit I had enough to 
do to keep him from hittin' me at once an' killin' me 
dead« But I was soople on me feet in them days, an' I 
danced roun' him, an' up to him, an' back from him, an' 
aorra once did he hit me to spake av. At last I seen 
me chance, an' in I steps an' hits him full in the face." 
(«* Good lad I " cried Oiney ; "me bould boy I ") "That 
droTe him wild, an' he tore about lek a mad thing ; but 
I kep' me head an' fairly 'wildered him. In about five 
minutes I had him bleedin' an' blind, an' at last I clinched 
wid him an' brought him to his knees, wid his head under 
me arm." ('' Good lad ! " cried Oiney, rising on his elbow 
in the bed, and shaking his pipe oyer his head ; '' good 
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ould stock 1 ") Pete knelt on the floor the better to show 
us what he did* ** I buckled him be the throat, lek this," 
he said, with a fierceness that sounded odd from one so 
old, " an' I hit him once in the face, * That's for the sake 
of ould IrelanV says L" ("Good!" cried Oiney.) "I hit 
him again, * An' that's bekase ye're a liar,' says L" 
{" Grood again 1 " cried Oiney.) " I hit him again, ' An' 
there's another for callin' me names,' says I." {'* Good 1 " 
cried Oiney. ** Prime I ") '' Then I hit him one clincher, 
' An' there's a trifle for yirself,' says I ; an' wid that I 
let him rise." *' Hurroo 1 " Oiney cried, and threw up 
his arm. '* Hurroo for ould Irelan'." 

Pete rose from his knees and sat down : his face was 
strangely kindled ; the flre of youth burned in his eyes ; 
for the moment he lived again in those old, strong, 
lusty days. Only for a moment. Gradually the fire 
died out; his muscles relaxed; the chUl of old age 
swept the flush from his wrinkles ; the old days went 
back, back, and left him old and stricken, with only 
memories behind him, and before him the short, un* 
certain path to the valley of shadows. God bless 
you 1 old Pete, one prayed ; then called on Shakespeare 
to rise and come. 

It was pleasant after the reek of the cabin to draw 
the cold night air into our lungs. We bcule the old 
men good-night, stopped a moment to speak with Hose 
and Phil, who, leaning over the gate, were silently 
reading the moon, and stepped out for home. A splendid 
night it was, bracing and beautiful, with just a breath 
of winter blowing through it from the mountains ; one 
of those rare nights when even prosaic rustics feel 
light-hearted, stop a moment in their talk of things 
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earthly to look round on the soft glinuner of the moon- 
light, and, straightening their hacks, have a hrief sense 
of hodilj yigour and inward peaca A lovers' night 
it was — tender, calm, heartHstirring, with all nature 
idealised and heautified, calmly resting there after the 
burden of the day. 

For a good way we walked in silence, glorying may- 
be in the shrewd nip of the air, and the soft beauty of 
the moon-bleached scene ; but Harry's soul all at once 
awaking to poetry and rapture, I started to talk. Tee ; 
a lovely night. Had Harry an idea now of the way 
in which Shakespeare would pass some of his time at 
Emo t Would not Oiney's poteen and Pete's fight have 
just suited him t 

''Leave Shakespeare alone," snapped Harry. "Go 
on chattering — and let me dream." 

Yery well. But surely those old men were worth a 
thought f They were as happy there in their hovel as 
Harry and I at their age would be, even dwelling in 
marble palaces. It was their home ; only starvation or 
death could drive them from it. Were they not inter- 
esting t Was it not good to talk with a dean, happy, 
twinkly old man like Petel See how good he was. 
Think of his patience with that old cralnstick of an 
Oiney, his patience and life-long worry. Ah I the weary 
suffering of that poor old crab-stick — God help him ! 
Think of their poverty 1 Phil brought them little ; Pete 
worked from morning till night for ninepenoe a day; 
potatoes, bread, and tea were their daily portion ; a slice 
of American bacon would fall to them from heaven ; 
rags and tatters, smoke and starvation, breath and a 
hovel — these were life's bounty for them. 
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•"Really, Janf " asked Harry. 

It was gospel. Yet withal they were content. Poor 
old Pete ! How bitter might be his memories of those 
old better days. Had Harry noticed the moleskin 
clothes he wore, and the fur cap t They were the relics 
of old decency, bought twenty years ago in liverpooL 
Tes, and he had left Liverpool and luxury for smoke 
and poverty, so that he might nurse and tend his crippled 
brother. Twenty years he had nursed him ; nurse him 
he would till the Lord in His mercy took one or other. 
Qod pity them ! Sure Shakespeare would have blessed 
them. Look at their gratitude ! That drop of poteen 
had been treasured for weeks so that I might be treated 
for giving them an armful of straw, and for giving Pete 
the chance to break his old back for ninepence a day. 
What it had cost Oiney to let that poteen rest corked no 
man might telL Then, look at Phil and Rose, courting 
since they were boy and girl, courting now they were 
man and woman, courting and waiting, and hoping that 
some day the Lord might help them. 

^ Ah, Harry," said I, " only Shakespeare could imagine 
the tenth part of what life under that roof is like.'* 
Harry stopped. 

"1 believe you, Jan," said he. ** Fm very selfish, I 
fear. Whilst I was there I fear I thought only about 
myself. Gould — could I help them t I could spare a 
little money." 

No ; no money ; but he could go over and chat with 
them now and then, take them tobacco 

" Oh, I couldn't," said Harry. " I wouldn't know 
what to say. Somehow I can't sympathise with them 
or get used to their ways of thinking and q>eaking. 
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There's a barrier between us — they belong to another 
country than mine. I can't help it," 

It was truth. Never did Harry succeed in adapting 
hima^lf to the ways and character of the Irish peasants. 
Always, before them he was restrained and awkward ; 
and they seeing him on a pedestal, as it were, kept him 
at arm's length. He was a stranger in the land. The 
Oatholics eyed him askance ; the Protestants laughed at 
him : with every one he was a stranger — yes, even with 
Annie Marvin. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TH£ ROLL OF THE DRUM 

QTILL it rained and rained. 

^ Surely the weather is your rustic's god Day and 
night he faces it, ponders it in his innermost heart 
Let it smile, he rejoices ; let it frown, he crouches ; its 
tears make him moum« His hopes, his welfare, his 
health and spirits, all are shadowed by it ; side by side 
his life marches with it and is governed ; body and 
soul, you may say, he is at its mercy. Time and tide 
with him are nothing ; the weather is all and all — the 
sky mirrors it, the mountains foretell it, the earth is its 
helpless slave. Time and tide ! What of themt Days 
and months slip smoothly away, the years glide on and 
are lost — but that spell of drought, those months of 
heat, that grinding frost, ah 1 they told a tale your 
rustic wiU not soon forget. life-marks are these in the 
wastes of time. 

Tes ; the weather is everything. How well one knows 
it ! How it keeps pace with the slow jolt of this record ; 
governs the record, breaks it into periods, fixes time and 
place and man firmly in one's memory for ever. The 

190 
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young spring sunshine, one remembers, warmed our 
blood as we came singing to Emo up Thrasna Kiver ; 
Harry's coming recalls a day when the sun poured 
white on Bunn Street, and on the half-baked mowers in 
the meadows ; Annie Marvin shines out in a day of firm 
freshness through blue smoke slowly curling from the 
heather ; Wee James and his fright bring back the 
warmth of June (you remember how he sat and shivered 
that day before the fire) ; Thady the ironical and Susan 
the excitable are associated with dusty Bunn and that 
long hot spell in hay-making time ; Pete, my friend, and 
Oiney his brother (to look forward a little) crouch low 
before a mighty storm; Rose and Phil loom through 
a drear, lifeless November day ; and, to finish, Harry 
Thomson's history moves through wet, broken, fickle 
days of controversy and poetry indoors, and mud and 
dreariness without. 

So, too, I remember vividly how dull and chilly an even- 
ing it was that found Harry and myself walking up the 
Curleck road, then turning to the right down Clackan 
brae, and along the shores of a little lake that lay 
in its blackness below a ring of hills, towards Henry 
Marvin's house. On Jcaleying bent we were; tired of 
home and longing for diversion. 

•* Don't you think, Jan," said Harry, " that the 
Marvins live in a very pretty spot — the lake there 
before them, dark and peaceful, the mountain in full 
view, the quiet of the hills all round t " 

Tes, no doubt. But how did Harry know where the 
Marvins lived t He started. 

" Oh,'' said he, and turned away his face, '' I guessed. 
I've heard you and Hal speak about it" 
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Yes ; but he had just pointed oat the house. How 
did ho know it ! ^ Tell me, Harry/' I said, suddenly 
facing him, " and excuse the question : Haye you ever 
been in the Marvins' t " 

** Never, Jan ; but I've seen Henry working in his 
garden." I was satisfied. 

What Harry had said about the position of the 
Marvins' house was true; with equal truth might he 
have praised the house itself. The position was ex* 
cellent ; the house adorned its excellence. Long it was, 
low, and whitewashed ; small square windows, pointed 
white, through a wealth of falling creepers, gave just 
a glimpse of the spotless curtains within ; the little 
white chimneys shot through the evenly-thatched roof; 
house-leek clung to the gable-ends ; the door was green 
— a heretic colour, to be sure, but, like the grass itself, 
scouted and defied by the orange lilies which blazed in 
the front garden. 

Right opposite this door, half-way along a trim hedge, 
which grew atop a low, whitewashed wall, you passed 
through a wicket-gate ; then went up a gravelled walk, 
having flowers — hollyhocks, nasturtiums, sweet-williams, 
wall-flowers, mignonette, dahlias : aU of them homely, 
to be sure, but in the mass very effective — on either 
hand. You noticed how neat and well-tended every- 
thing was ; and how pleasant a hum came from 
the wooden beehives, ranged in shade of the orchard 
hedge. The fruit trees on the left were large and 
heavily laden ; the gooseberry and currant bushes 
among the cabbages and potatoes on the right were 
also burdened; through the hedges you had sight of 
a spacious haggard and well-kept fielda You stopped 
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and looked round you ; these Marvins, thought you, 
are industrious, cleanly, respectable people. True. 

I had learnt that in Gorteen a brass knocker on a 
front door was a thing of beauty set there for the use of 
the visiting clergyman and the neighbouring gentry j and 
that any one (plebeian or aristocrat) using it was sure 
to cause frantic bustle and excitement within; have 
sight of anxious faces flattened against the windows, 
and, after long waiting, be rewarded with a hastily- 
washed face at the door, and a seat on a comfortless 
chair in the low, stuffy parlour. 

We were not gentry : therefore, as ordinary kaleyei*8, 
we took to the lane that led past the potato garden into 
the yard ; suddenly turned a corner, and there— there 
was Annie pounding away with a great beetle at the 
potatoes in the pigs' tub. Her appearance was startling : 
skirt turned up to her waist; a sackcloth apron — a 
prcukeeuy in a word — over her black quilted petticoat, 
loose cotton bodice open at the neck, arms bare to the 
elbow, on her head a big rush hat, on her feet a pckir of 
her father's hob-nailed boots. 

I stopped. Ttiump^ thump went the beetle. Should 
I discover her to Harry? . . . No. All suddenly I 
tamed towards Emo, and catching Harry's arm, began 
in a loud voice to draw his poetic attention to some 
beauty in the sky. Crash went the beetle on the stones ; 
diUer, clatter went the flying feet ; swish went the hurry- 
ing petticoats — then came the bang of the kitchen door. 
It was all over in a twinkle. 

" Oh," said Harry, as we turned from the hedge, "the 

servant's gone 1 Didn't you see her ? " 

<'I did," said I j " but^ as you say, she's gone." 

o 
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Without any ceremony, I lifted the doo]>latch, and 
with Harry at my heels walked into the kitchen^ It 
was a clean, comfortable room, fall of the rosy turf blaze 
glittering on the shining tins on the dresser, reflected 
from the can lids and milking porringers on the wall, 
glowing brown on the smoky ceiling, and dancing 
among the onions and bacon which hung from the great 
tie-beam. Henry Marvin, busy mending a fishing-net, 
sat in the chimney-nook. On the other side of the 
hearth sat Wee James, smoking peacefully up the 
chimney. Mrs. Marvin, a little, serious-faced woman, 
was making oaten bread on the white deal table. They 
all looked up as we entered. 

"Aw, now," said Mrs. Marvin, hastily wiping her 
hands on her apron, " is it yourselves t 'Deed ye're both 
very welcim ! Take a chair now. Good-evenin', sur," 
she said to Harry ; " 'deed I'm right glad to see ye." 
We thanked her, and sat down. Henry nodded. 

'* It's a shivery kind av an' evenin'," he said, and went 
on with his netting. 

Wee James took his pipe from his mouth and grinned. 
He was clean-shaven, his smooth hair gleamed with 
hair-oil, his boots shone with fresh grease ; he had that 
doubtful, resigned, toes-in-the-ashes air which is the 
peculiar characteristic of the Irish courting man. 

'* It's cowld the night," he said to me ; then looked 
dubiously at Harry. 

There was no sign of Annie, except a rush hat lying on 
the floor, and a scutter of hurrying feet in the room 
above, be taken for signs. We began to talk about 
things in general — ^the crops, the weather, local news, 
current politics — but without much life or interesL 
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Harry was reflective ; Wee James seemt^d out of 
humour ; Henry was caustic ; I myself felt bored. 
After a while, Mrs. Marvin finished her baking and 
stood the cakes on the hearthstone to toast. 

"Now, Henry," she said, " put away that net for the 
night. Sure it's fidgety to see ye." 

" Very good," answered Henry ; then rolled up his 
net, hung it on the tie-beam, and lit his pipe. Ho was 
a small, spare, keen-faced man, with side-whiskers and 
sharp black eyes. His voice was hard, and he sat bolt 
upright on his stool. A keen politician, as some of you 
may know already, was Henry, and an authority on 
Church doctrine ; an honest man and a model farmer ; 
loyal to the backbone, and a sturdy follower of the great 
King WiUiam. He had, besides, a local reputatipn for 
sharpness of speech and a certain dry humour ; a repu- 
tation' which he valued, and upheld, when occasion 
served, by being personal if he wished to be severe, and 
coarse if he wished to be humorous. 

We had been in the kitchen about half-an-hour when 
Henry's brother Davy came in — a middle-sized man, 
with black curly hair and a long chin, and the possessor 
of a talent, so local report said, for gagging — ^that is, 
badinage — and for seldom speaking in earnest. He gave 
us a general good-evening, and took a chair between 
Harry and myself. Suddenly he turned and looked 
hard at his brother. 

" Aw, good-evenin', Henry," he said ; ** shure I didn't 
see ye at first." 

"Aw, good-evenin', Davy," answered Henry; ''shure 
it was the squint in yir eye that hindered ye." Wee 
James laughed at this clashing of wits. 
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"* An' how*8 yirself, Henry 1 " asked Davy. " 'Deed 
ye luk donny this evenin', Heniy." 

'' Aw ay, Davy/' answered Henry, looking slyly at 
his brother's boota ''Shore complaints ran in Uie 
family, lek big feet." 

" Ay, now I " said Davy; " think o' that now ! Faith 
yirself wasn't behind the dure, Henry, when big feet 
wur given out." 

<< Didn't I say they ran in the family 1" said Henry. 
** That's the worst av a booby, ye've got to say ivery- 
thing twice to him." 

*' Mebbe that's why ye say yir prayers twice when 
ye're not thinkin', Henry," said Davy. " Td lave yir 
relations alone if I wnr yon." Wee James squirmed 
on his seat, and with difficulty kept back a laugh. 

"How's all at home, Davyl" asked Mrs. Marvin 
from the back of the kitchen. 

''Aw, is that yirself, Maryl" he said. "Faith 
they're rightly ; rubbin' away lek the heel av an ould 
stoddn'. An' how are you, Mary 1 " 

" 'Deed only middlin' — the rain tells on ould bones." 

"So it does, Mary. Luk how soft it has left Henry 
in the head." 

" Lave me head alone," said Henry. " It was niver 
hatched from a goose-egg." 

" Aw, divil a bit o' the goose about ye, Henry, 'cept 
tlie quawk, an' the waddle^ an' the glint in yir eye." 

"Take that plum out o' yir mouth, Davy," said 
Henry, referring to his brother's thickness of utterance. 
" If it gets into yir throat it'll choke a blaggard" 

Davy put out his hand towards Henry. 

" Shake hands, brother," he said. 
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** Not me," answered Henry. ** Try the man on yir 
left." 

''Thank yon both/' said I; ''but pigs can see the 
wind." Davy tamed to EEarry Thomson. 

''Mebbe you'd take pity on a man!" said he, and 
reached his hand. 

"I don't understand/' said Harry. "Why should I 
shake your hand 1 " 

" Well, it's lek this/' said Davy. ** I'm accused av 
bein' a bkggarJ, an' I want to shake hands wi' me 
brother Jist for friendship. Come ! grip." 

" But I'm not your brother." 

"I mane me brother bUggard." 

" Oh I " said Harry ; and sat back amid shouts and 
skirls. 

*^ Ood save all here ! " came a big swaggering voice 
from the door ; and in came big Ned Noble— you re- 
member Ned : Terry Fitch fought and beat him in the 
haggard. He crossed the floor and took a seat between 
Harry and Henry. "Ho, ho," he went on, "so it's 
Jan Farmer 1 An' how's Jan t Aw, an' Mister Thom- 
son ! How are you, sur 1 Olad to make yir aoquentence. 
Ye mind me t No 1 Don't ye mind the July fair o' 
Bann, an' me addressin' ye in the eatin'-house 1 Ah, I 
thought ye did. Well, Jan, an' how's Thady Sheeranf 
Found the money yit t Ha, ha I thai*$ gone to kingdom 
come. Ah, the knowin' boy is Thady — ^the knowin' 
boyl The best card-player in Fermanagh, aur; an' 
at poteen the beet hand in — Whisht 1 Here's Annie. 
Come on, me girl ; we're waitin' for ye." 

The Tomboy tripped over the floor, found a place 
between myself and Davy Marvin, and sat down. AU 
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adorned she was, and radiant. Her cheeks shone rosy. 
She was in red from throat to neat high-heeled shoe. 
Her wavy thick hair was newly dressed, and fnerced 
by a long pin bearing a shiny crescent. At her tiiroat 
was a silver brooch; on her wrist the silver ban^e. 
We all tamed our eyes upon her. Wee James pocketed 
his pipe and shifted his stool that he might look straight 
and hard ; Harry sat forward a little, that Davy's big 
chin might not hide his view ; oneself felt honoured by 
her gracious nearness to one's elbow. 

« Begob 1 " said big Ned Noble, ** ye luk tip-top the 
night, Annie. If I wasn't a married man, begob, Td 
come an' sit beside ye meself." 

" Would ye ! " said Annie. *' Mebbe you'd go quicker 
than ye came." She looked at Harry a moment^ then 
turned her head quickly and rewarded Wee James' 
steady gaze with a nod. '* I'd rather have you beside 
me, James," she said ; " your hair looks so buii/ul. 
Sure I know you're just dyin' to get the chance." 
James grinned, and looked bright. 

'*'Deed I jist am," he said. I roee at once and 
pointed to my seat. 

" Allow me, James," I said ; '* a wink's as good as a 
nod to a blind horse. Come on ] the chair's waiting for 
you." He half rose. 

'*Stay where ye are, James," said Annie. "If ye 
move I'll niver speak to ye again. Ye're very ready 
to twist things about," she said to me. ''Didn't I 
choose this place on purpose to be beside yirself t But 
if ye want to go, don't let me keep ye 1 " 

"Bravo, Annie I" roared Big Ned. *' Faith, well 
said 1 " — and I sat down abashed. 
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Then Henry looked slyly across at his daughter. 

'^Aw, good-evenin', ifud Marvin/' he said; and the 
words implied that he had noticed his daughter's un- 
usual adornment. 

" Good-evenin', Mr, Marvin/' answered Annie; and 
conveyed eloquently that she cared nothing for him or 
his sneers. 

Davy filled and lit his pipe ; then, lifting his eyebrows, 
looked at Harry Thomson. 

'' I hear tell," he said, '' that London's a wonderful 
place. I misdoubt that ignerant people lek ourselves 
hare no idea av it They say there's a power o' people 
in it" 

Harry, ever anxious to speak for his native city, and, 
I suppose, nothing loth to shine in Annie's eyes, replied 
willingly, and gave some of the impressive statistics 
which quite lately I had heard him quote to Pete 
Coyne. 

" Deary me I " said Davy, when Harry had finished ; 
" deary me ! " Then, in an inquiring tone — " Have ye 
seen Bunn, now 9 Well, is London anything lek that 9 " 
Harry stared at him. 

"I don't think you understand what I've just said." 

" 'Deed, mebbe not," answered Davy^ with all meek- 
ness. "We're only poor ignerant people these parts — 
how cud tre know anything % All the same, when we 
meet travelled men we're not above larnin'. Well now, 
did ye iver see Bunn on a fair-day, when it's full o' 
cattle, an' pigs, an' butter, an' all that 1 Do they iver 
have such sights as that in London 1 " 

*'No," said Harry, smiling; "they have no fairs 
there." Davy looked at him sideways. 
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" Now no jokin', Mr. Thomson," he said ; *' I dislek 
bein' played with." 

« I'm quite serious," said Harry. 

" Ye mane to say they niver have a fair in London t " 

** Yes ; certainly." 

"An* how in Providence do they buy their cattle 
an' pigs an' horses, an' sell their butter an' eggsl" 
Harry looked pitifully across at Annie and myself. 
His eyes said : Oh, Jan, what asses you breed about 
here! 

''Things are brought to London," he answered, ** sold 
to the shopkeepers, and retailed by them in the shops. 
Fairs are not necessary." 

*' An' how in mercy ! " exclaimed Davy, '* do the ould 
women sell their butter when they chum t " 

This question, asked with all seriousness by Davy, 
and an assumption of innocence which appeared wholly 
genuine, was greeted by all except Harry and myself 
with winks and sly looks. It was understood tLat 
Davy had at last met with some one who was simple 
enough (by simplicUy meaning lack of humour) to 
believe what he said, and to answer it seriously. I 
knew quite well what the winks meant, and I knew 
also that it might take some time for Harry to see that 
Davy was fooling him. Should I spoil the fun, such as 
it was? Would it be better for Harry to receive a 
lesson t He needed it. He had never quite rid himself 
of a certain lofty contempt for all things Irish. He 
was not without conceit, either ; and his attitude towards 
Davy expressed at once his pity for that stupid lout, 
and his sense of his own superiority. It never occurred 
to him that he was providing excellent amusement for 
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the company — Annie included, and myself I fear — by 
his endeayonrs to enlighten one whose stupidity and 
simplicity were only assumed. He was quite satisfied 
with himself ; it would be cruel to disillusion him before 
every one ; the sport, so long as it did not go too far, 
was very harmless : I crossed my legs and let the sport 
goon. 

" I fear," said Henry, " that your notion of London 
is very Tagua It is a closely-packed city of houses ; 
the fields are all outside, miles and miles from the 
principal streets ; no one has cows except a few dairy- 
men." 

'' No fields in London 1 " said Davy. " An' no cows ! 
An' where does the milk an' butter come from f " 

"From outside— it's all bought." 

" An' ye mane to say that if I went there, I'd niver 
get a chance to ramble through a field, an' niver see a 
fair, nor be able to have a cow o' me own, nor a bit o' 
land to grow spuds, an' have to ate other people's clatty 
butter!" 

''You would have to do as others do, most assuredly." 

" Aw, the Lord bless us 1 — shure it's a shockin' place 1 
Think av all that, childer. 'Deed I*m glad ye towld 
me, sur, for I was thinkin' o' goin' over to London 
meself wi' a fine, fat baste I have yonder at home, 
hopin', av coorse, lek a fool as it turns out, that I'd be 
able to sell it well at the fair. But — but — ^how the 
blazes, if it's as big as ye say, do people get into it, or 
over it, or through it at all 1 " 

''By tram-cars," said Harry, "and by trains and 
omnibuses." 

" Trains runnin' through the streets I — Och, quit I " 
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" Not exactly through the streets, bat some run oyer 
the housesy and some beneath theoL" Davy looked 
steadily at Harry. 

''Tell me/' said he, "wnr ye iver in a mad-house f 
'Cause if ye tour, I'd lek to move me seat. Talk lek 
that's suspicious." 

<<You mean, I suppose, that you don't believe 
met" 

" Well, I do," said Davy, as cautiously he moved his 
chair, and put on a fine expression of fear. '* I'll believe 
as much as any mortial man — ^but I draw the line at 
the trains." 

** Tou may do just as you please ; but you should see 
that I have no interest in deceiving you." Davy moved 
his chair yet further from Harry. 

'* WeU, well, no harm anyway," he said ; '' mebbe it's 
best drop the subject afore harm's done. But lok here, 
lads, takin' one thing with another, I don't think much 
o' London. I think Bunn's the best o' the two after all. 
Isn't it!" 

''Troth, I think so," said Big Ned. 

" It is so," said Davy decisively. " Te can have yir 
little bit o' land there, an' yir own cow, an' can walk 
to it dacent an' see it all in a wee while — an' sure the 
whisky there's prime." Big Ned wiped his mouth and 
smacked his lips. "Ahl" he said. "Ah!" Annie 
turned to ma 

" Mebbe it's gone far enough," she whispered, "you 
know Davy's only fooling" (I noticed how careful she 
was to pronounce the final g), " Father 'U join in soon, 
an' then there'll be words. Say something." 

" AU right," said L 
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But already Big Ned had taken up the talk, and, 
with his anna on his knees, was leaning towards Harry. 

** Kow, Mr. Thomson," he said, in his loud, humptious 
way, " lavin' jokin' one side for a while, I'd jist lek to 
ax ye one question for me own private information. 
Are people in London good Prodestans f ** 

"Well," said Harry, "I can hardly answer you 
properly. No doubt many people in London are — are 
what you say. But many are not. Li such a large place 
there are bound to be many religions." 

"Ah, uol" said Ned; "ye're on the wrong tack. 
What I want to know is this : Are the Prodestans av 
London — them that are Prodestans, mind ye — good ones, 
loyal men an' true f " 

" No doubt they are," said Harry ; " but I really can't 
say. People there don't talk much about either their 
loyalty or their religion." 

" Ha I " shouted Ned. << There ye are !— the cat out o' 
the bag at once 1 Words couldn't be plainer I Sure no 
one with aiher religion or loyalty cud Itelp spakin' a? it. 
I'm much afeerd Londoners are a bad sort. There'd be 
few Orangemen there, now 1 " 

" I don't know," said Harry ; ** I never saw one." 

** Holy blue 1 " exclaimed Ned ; ^ niver seen an Qi'ange- 
man in London I Well, ye see one now, young man — 
two, three, four o' them; an' let me tell ye that 
London 'd be the better av a few lek them. If it wasn't 
for us the Prodestan' religion 'd 'a' been tramped on long 
ago. We've kep' the ould true, the ons true faith goin'. 
We've done more for it than all the clargy o' the 
country. We*re not afeerd to say who we are an' what 
we believe ! Are we, lads ? " " True for ye, Ned," said , 
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Henry. •'Bully boy, Ned!" said Davy. "Hearbim!" 
said Wee James. 

" If ye tell fiM," Ned went on, looking hard at Harry 
and smacking his great hands to emphasise his points, 
" that there's no Orangemen in London, then I can tdl 
you there's no trae Prodestans. For an Orangeman's 
the only man that's ready, an' says he's ready, to give his 
life for his religion, an' at the same time fight for his 
country an' his Queen. Gon an' ths Right 'b his motta 
He trusts in God and keeps his powder dry. He pcHnts 
to the Orange flag an' shouts at the rebeLs : ' D'ye see 
that 1 Well, that'll fly in yir face so long as there's a 
True Blue in Irelan' to carry it an' shout in yir teeth : 
Xo Surrender ; Derryy Aughrim, an* the Boyne* I tell 
ye a man that's not an Orangeman 's no true Prodestan', 
for he niver opens his lips to defend lus religion, an' 
niver shouts Hurroo for the Queen I God bless her ! 
like the man of pious an' immortial memory, Long may 
she reign I" One had to smile at this Lnshism so 
often repeated by True Blues when more glorious than 
sensible. 

** Fm sorry to see ye laughin', Jan Farmer," said Ned, 
in his severest tones ; *' it's the last thing a man lek you 
shud da I hope ye're not laughin' at me^ sur f ** 

I apologised for my youthful levity ; and Ned, turning 
to Harry, went on. What would Lneland and the 
Protestant religion be without Ned and his kind I 
Bah! they would be overrun again with vermin. 
"But we bang our drums at night," cried Ned; ''an' 
we march on the Twelfth about the country wf our 
sashes an' flags an' brass bands, an' we make speeches, 
and show the rebels what we're made of, an' what we 
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think av them. That's our way, yotrng man. Now isn't 
it your opinion that London 'd be the better ay a few 
lekust" 

*' I really can't say/' said Harry. '' We have people 
Uiere already who parade their principles through the 
streets to the accompaniment of music ; but I must say 
that I don't approve of their methods. Neither can I 
see why you should parade your saored religion about 
the roads." 

It was a brave answer, considering the place and the 
occasion; and one that damned Harry in the eyes of 
most there as completely as if he had declared himself 
a F^iist. Ned surveyed him with scornful eyes ; then 
broke into a torrent of invective against Papists and 
vermin and cut-throats. Did not Harry know that all 
round Gorteen was a pack of as murdering blackguards 
as ever drew Qod*s breath 1 Did he not know that these 
were only waiting for a chance to cut every Orange throatf 
^ At this very minute," said Ned, and looked all round 
the kitchen, ''some o' them may be listenin' to what 
I'm sayin' — Ayl with a gun levelled at our heads." 
He raised his voice and jumped up. ^ If there is," he 
shouted, and shook Us fist at the window (beyond which 
it was easy to imagine Thady Sheeran and Pete Coyne 
croodung, with the rest of the bloody cut-throats and 
vipersi behind murderous blunderbusses) ; '' if there is, I 
defy ye I King WUIiam for iver I An' to hell wi' the 
Pope ! " 

Henry and James and Davy made applause ; Annie 
and her mother looked fearfully towards the window ; 
Harry gased at Ned in blank wonder; for myselfi I sat 
back in my chair and enjoyed it all, thinking as I 
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watched Ned's heroic display that as a terrorist sorely 
Wee James was now confounded to his face. 

'^That's the way to talk to varmin ! " shouted Ned, 
his enthusiasm now at fever height. ''Where's the 
drum, Henry! Bring it out I Get yir fife, Davy. 
Gome on, James I Well give the hlaggards a tune to 
help them ate their suppers." 

Ned stripped off his coat ; we all rose in forvour 
and excitement ; from the parlour Henry hrought a 
hig drum ; soon we were all out in the yard, a ridicu- 
louhly fervid party, surely, there heneath the solemn 
stars. 

" Oney tico, three — off 1 " Stamp went the feet of the 
fifers ; up shrilled the fifes, thin and squeaky ; hang went 
the drum, under Ned's mighty wielding of the sticks, 
thundering out defiance to the hlaggarda^ and hreaking 
the silence of the hills from Derryvad to Bilhoa. The 
noise was deafening. It could be likened only to a 
thunderstorm pierced by the wind squeaking through a 
key-hole. The drum was first, the fifes nowhere. Ned, 
in his own lusty person, was beating out his principles 
for the world to hear. 

Presently Wee James began to show signs of distress. 
The light from the kitchen window fell full on his face, 
and showed him panting manfully, with swoUen, flushed 
cheeks and staring eyes, after Davy and Ned. But his 
playing was woefully tame and disjointed. " Play up, 
James," cried Henry. ** Spit it out, me son 1 " He 
made a frantic effort, went astray in his fingering ; blew 
down the fife, wetted his lips, and edged closer to Davy 
that he might catch up the tune again. But the pace 
and the drum beat him. ** Play up, James ! " roared 
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Ned. " What in blazes ails ye 1" ** I can't/' shouted 
Jamee, " IVe lost me place." " Then pick it np." '' I 
can't h-e4i-r." Ned stopped. '* Now then, start fair. 
Are ye ready, James I One, two, three " — Bang ! 

After a tune or two Ned's vigour abated; and 
thenceforward he gave the fifes more play by drumming 
occasional soft passages. In one of these I discovered 
that whilst Ned was dealing out defiance— softly just 
then it is true — ^and Wee James tingling his finger-tips 
with musical loyalty, Harry, the rascal, was quietly 
conversing in the doorway with Miss Annie. I thought 
he was acting meanly by James, so (the reason is very 
lame, I notice) moved closer to the doorway. 

The dram softened. 

**...! think that red dress becomes you very well, 
Annie. But I think it could be made better." 

" Do ye now 1 An' in what way ! " 

"The fashion now is for looser skii-ts. Besides, it 
bides your beautiful throat." 

** Well, m not wear it again. Will that suit your 
lordship 1" 

" Not at all j it suits your face admirably. I think 
you're looking ..." 

The drum crashed. 

'* . . . Didn't ye see for yourself when Big Ned began 
to talk f Why, every one was laughiu'." 

** No I You mean to say ^1 " 

" I do then. Davy was only foolin' you. It's a way 

''And you sat still and never said a wordt Oh, 
*" I wanted . . 
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The drum thundered. 

''. . . Didn't ye noUoe him lookin' at usf " 

" No. Don't say looking Annie ; the word is looking. 
And it's y<>u not ye.'' 

** Well then, Mr. Particular, did — ^you — ^not — ^Is that 
light t — notice — Jan" ("Jan," no lees!) "watching 
us!" 

" Indeed, no. Oh ! he wasn't ; he's too dense ! He's 
a good fellow, but he hasn't . . ." 

"Now then, boys," cried Ned, giving the drum — 
confound it ! — a mighty stroke ; '' now then, strek up 
' The Prodestan' Boys ' for a finisher. Listen to this, 
Mr. Thomson, an' tell them in London when ye go back 
the kin' o' boys we ara Now then 1 Wld all yir might 
— Om, twoj three — off ! " 

It was a grand finale : the drum quivered, Wee James 
and Davy blew with all their lungs, Henzy called out 
Hurroo at the end of each bar. I could see that Harry 
and Annie were still talking, but I could hear little. 
At last Ned slackened for a final clatter. 

'^ . . They're nearly done now. Quick I will you or 
won't you!" 

" Now quit ! Ye — you*ye been often enough." 

"Not half often enough. Say Tes — ^the same old 
pkce. Eh!" 

" Oh, you're a bother. Well . . ." 

Ned smote the drum with all his f oroa 

<" There now 1 " he said, '' that'll make them sleep. 
Och, och ! Henry, Fm the boy can take it out av her I 
Did ye iver hear her rowl better ! " 

"Niver," said Henry. " 'Twas great! Prime!" 
Wee James came up wiping his forehead. 
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M It's hard work, sur." he said, <' this fi£n'. It makes 
one sweat ojus." 

** Yea," I said. •" You're better on the tin-whistle, 
James • • • Look here, me son, ask Annie to marry 
you soon. She's only waiting to be asked. Away in 
noWy and do an hour's good courting . . . Come, Hany, 
it's late . • • Good-night alL" 

And all the way home I talked against the Marvins, 
against Orangemen, against women (and young chicks 
in particular), and hinted to Harry that he was a 
monstrous ass. How could I spare him t Had he not 
said I was dense and — all manner of things f 

But Harry always was slow to take a hint — any way 
he was slow that night. 



CHAPTER XVn 

CONCERNING WOMEN AND A FUET 

THAT night, for the first time in my life, my {allow 
and I were had friends; and when at last sleep 
came to me it hronght mad dreams of poets and Tom- 
boys capering to the music of thundering drams and 
magic fifes, jostling round haggards, kissing in doorways, 
playing the devil's diversion across all the hOls in 
Qorteen. '' Oh, confound these women ! " I cried, as I 
kicked out of bed in the morning ; '' confound all the 
Tomboys in Ireland 1 " 

I sent Wee James to work by himself and went out 
to him. His shoes still kept some of the courting 
polish ; his hair stuck out in greasy points from beneath 
his cap. For a whUe I conversed vaguely with him ; 
all at once came to the point. 

" Tell me, James," said I ; " did you do as I asked you 
last night t When's the happy dayt" James looked 
at me in wonder. 

'' Eh t " said he. " The happy day 1 D'ye mean the 
Orange swarry at ^ " 

*< Jackass r' said I. '*0h, you're mighty simple I 
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No, I don't. I meaoy did you ask Annie Marvin 
last night to marry youf Cornel did you)" James 
smirked. 

<< Well no, sor," said he, " I didn't. I had more 
reepect for me carcass. Aw, be the holyl but last 
night the King o' Spain daren't wink at her." 

I asked him to explain. 

"Ah I last night was one av her high an' mighty 
tum-onta — goold guineas weren't good enough for her 
to Ink at. Sure ye seen her — dressed to the nines, an' 
her head back lek a carriage horse, an' her that careful 
av her talk. Aw, 'deed ay 1 Ax her to marry indeed 1 " 

And the reason for all this haughtiness? 

"Well," said James, and rubbed his chin sagely, 
" mebbe there's more reasons than one ; but there's one 
anyhow, ^was yirself an' the lad above — Curly-head. 
Once she set eyes on the both o' ye 'twas all over wi' 
the leks o' poor me. Aw, to be sure. Didn't ye see 
her, as I say t An' when ye were gone 1 Ooh, tare a 
nouns 1 if one as much as hreaihed widin twenty yards o' 
her 'twas a dout he got. Aw, I know it. But no 
matter. All that's only put on — AafW ga" 

** Of course, James," said I ; " but you will marry her, 
Jamear' 

^ Well, BUT, if God gives me strength to tackle her 
an' she spakes me fair, surely 111 marry her^wi' the 
help o^ Providence I will But ifU take time ; ifU take 
time. She's not the kind to be snapped up lek a hungry 
perch. 

'^Oh 1 " said I, ''she is — she is. I know she'll marry 
you ai anee if you ask her. Do ask her, James ; at 
once ask her. I'd give a pound note to see her Mrs. 
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Trotter. Why, man, you need a wife tremendaoB. 
Think o' ihe plight you're in at home ; look at the nigs 
yoaVe in ; the blackgnarde may oome one night '* 

" I say, 8ur," intermpted Jamee, ** may I ax 3^ one 
question afore ye get further t Is all this on yir own 
aocounti or on aooount av Mister Thomson above!" 

** Both," said I ; <' both, James. I— to teU you the 
truth, James, I'm half afoaid that Annie may get some 
foolish notions into her head about Mr. Thomson. Of 
course I know he^s all right ; but she — ^well, you know 
women are the divils." 

Jameslaughed — ^that roaring, good-natured laugh of his. 

'' I see," said he ; " I see. Well troth, sur, ye needn't 
worry one bit. It'll all oome right somehow. An', sure, 
supposin' Annie did get her head turned a bit, sure 
there's no reason why it shouldn't turn back again — ^no 
reason. Lave her to me, sur, lave her to me." 

'' Yes, yes. But if you married at onoe, James, see 
how it would simplify matters. And there u hurry. 
You should ask her at onoe. Some other fellow " 

James laughed again. 

" Troth, sur," said he^ <* ye're big sport. I say, now ; 
listen to me. Jist between ourselves here, Til tell ye 
somethin'. Supposin' Annie cared more for yirself than 
th'other ladf D'ye know what she said last night 
when ye'd gonet Well, no less than that she'd rather 
kiss you than any man in Gorteen." 

I gave James a withering glance ; turned on my heel 
and went. 

Annie Marvin dare to kiss me ! Dare to think of 
such a thing I Dare to say such a thing ! — Oh, these 
women 1 
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Regarding women, in those days, I was a oynic. As 
a body, and speaking broadly, I saw them entirely 
inferior to men — ^indoor animals all of them, weak of 
body and mind, sharp of tongue, and very ready to weep. 
Look at Snsan Sheeran ! — ^a good-hearted, well-favonred 
woman; yet in her honr of trouble a raving lunatic 
Contrast her helpless tearfulness with Thady's stolid 
manfulnessl Look at Rose Daly! — ^a good, steady 
girl ; but weak, miserably weak, clinging desperately to 
that good-for-nothing PhiL Tee, they were inferior 
and weak, all of them ; still, not without their virtues 
either. They had their place and work in life. Without 
them men's homes would be desolate, their lives com- 
fortless and hard. Home, that was their place ; mar- 
riage, that was their lot; nursing, butter-making, 
patching, darning, cleaning, cooking, there was their 
work : and so long as women kept to these, their places 
and duties in life to which God had called them, Jan 
Farmer was the last man in the world to withhold from 
ihcm his admiration and regard. 

But gossips, sluts, flirts, buttei'flies ; snivelling, sharp- 
tongued, clashing little hussies — ^these to have admira- 
tion or regard I Bah ! 

Girls ! From a lad (I was a man now, remember) I 
had hated them. Their finger was in every pie ; they 
scratched you, told tales of you, made your life a misery. 
They lived for dress and gaiety, and for the smiles 
of men; butterflies they were — ^vain, giddy, flirting, 
helpless butterflies ; they could do nothing except milk 
a cow or nurse a baby; could talk of nothing but 
fal-lals and sweethearts. Ask thtm about politics or 
literature! Pah I Look upon ih$m as the equals of 
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fiieD, men of muscle and hnan, men who spent life 
gloriouslj beneath the son! What nonsense! No; 
confound these women, quoth I, and girls in particular; 
and Annie Marvin above all I 

Not always had I confounded Miss Annie. She had 
been the happy exception ; she was like no other girl I 
had ever seen, heard of, or read about. Her charms 
and merits had snatched my admiration. like a man I 
had seen her work, speak, throw a stone; she oaald 
whistle^ beat a drum, play a fife, shoot^ fish, run, jump ; 
if the occasion came I knew that she would not hesi- 
tate to fight me with shut fists, nor once make for me 
with open claws and flying hair: and withal she had 
the graces and good looks of a girl. One had to admire 
her, respect her ; she took one off his feet ; she was a 
better man than oneself. And that lithe figure of hers ! 
Surely Wee James was luckiest of men if ever he had 
circled it with his arm. 

Alas ! that one's good opinion and admiiation must 
go ! She was, after all, only a flirt like all her kind ; a 
designing minx who used her charms wherewith to 
inveigle men. Had I not heard her ; seen hert Harry 
and she, were they not on the most familiar terms f 
Harry — Annies indeed ! Like any other pair of love-lorn 
fools I Mincing her words and affecting Harry's mode of 
speech ! Oh, the minx ! She was all to blama Poor 
Harry ! — ^the unthinking victim of the charmer. She 
had flared before him and he had flown like any infatu- 
ated moth. Poor Harry 1 If only he had hat in his 
bones a little firmness, a little hardness— such as Thady 
Sheeran (or oneself) had in plenty ; was less poetical, a 
little keener of insight I . . . No; he was blameless . . . 
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Oh, I saw it all. From the very first time of their meet- 
ijig that wary spider had spread her net for his catching. 

What could I dot Nothing to Annie; to reproach 
her would be foolishness, and, to saj truth, I was 
somewhat afraid of her. No; let James tackle Jier. 
But Harry t Should I warn him, reason with himt 
How would he take my interference f . . . Should 
It . . . 

For a day or two the question balanced itself in my 
mind; at last, one morning, suddenly was decided in 
favour of speech and interference. And speak I did ; 
thumped the breakfast table, spread my hands, shouted 
my lustiest ; girl and woman, gave both the bitter length 
of my tongue. Harry sat and stared at me in wonder. 
I shouted on ; still he stared. I waxed wroth — mightily 
wroth ; Harry looked up. Would it be an interruption, 
he inquired, to ask if all that shouting and foolishness 
were intended for his benefit t Certainly ; every word 
was for his benefit. Would I explain t Tes, I would. 
Did he not see for himself that that hussy over there, 
and I pointed Gorteen way, was only fooling him t Did 
he not know that Wee James was soon to marry her, 
and that therefore he, Harry Thomson, was trespassing 
on another's property t Did he not know what she 
wast 

''Jan," said Harry, ''excuse me once more. But 
may I ask if you know who / am f 

" Tes, I do — a confounded donkey." 

" Well then, if you know, hold your tongue. You're 
talking like a fool about things of which you know 
nothing. Did you learn enough at school to allow you 
to translate this for me : Eoni $aii qui mal y fmse " t 
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"Bat I do know," I roared; ''an' to blazes vn* 
your infernal parley-voo ! Oan't I see f Can't I hear f 
What did I see and hear the other night when we 
were at the Marvins* f Fool f Who's the fool f It's 
you!" 

''Jan," said Harry, "be quiet; and for heaven's 
sake be reasonable ! Look here, I'm many years older 
than yon, and I know my own mind. Toa're only a 
boy; you don't know what you're saying. Please 
remember that I can take care of myself, and that 
anything a yoath like you can say will have no effect 
upon me. Of course Vm much obliged to you for taking 
such an interest in me ; but believe me it's unneoesBary." 
The superiority of manner with which Harry uttered 
this speech was crushing. "And allow me also to 
suggest, Jan, that you've no right to speak about this 
young lady before me as you have spoken. You have 
no earthly right to assume things about either of us. 
What you say or think may be right and may be 
wreng. It matters nothing in either case. Please 
remember that." I lost my temper beneath his lash 
and gave the reins to my tongue. 

" Do as you danged well like," I shouted ; " this is 
my last word about both of ya Tou're a damned little 
fool ; an' Annie Marvin's a — a chiennB ! " He came up 
to me. 

" Say that again," he said. 

" I will," said I ; and said it. 

He tried to strike me— little Harry Thomson tried to 
strike me, I say. It was well he did, for the effort made 
me laugh. I took him by the waist and turned him 
over on the table among the breakfast-plates and dishes. 
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" Now," said I, *' three words an' I'll spiflicaie ye. 
Ton can beat me with your tongue, but when it comes 
to muscle you're nowhere." 

Let me up, Jan ; you're hurting me.'^ 
romiae first you'll never try to commit suicide 
again." 

" Withdraw that foul word then." 

"All right," said I; "up you come." Then I 
stretched out my hand. 

" Look here, Harry," I said ; " 'pon my honour I'm 
sorry. I've been an ass ; and Pm thoroughly ashamed 
of myself and my brutal tongue. Shake hands, my son ; 
forgive me, and let's be friends. For old times' sake, 
my boyl" He took my hand and looked up at me 
with a very grave face. 

" Jan," he said, " I forgive you of course ; 1 know 
you spoke hastily. But can't you trust me, old boy t 
Don't you know Fm not one to be foolish! These 
scenes are painful ; let this be the last." 

" Amen, Harry," said I ; " with all my heart. Do as 
you like, my son, do as you like. As Micawber— the 
bloated old rascal — said in Dublin: This is Liberty 
Hall ; do as yon like ; please yourself ; I'll say no 
more. 

And for a long time I did my best to say nothing ; 
bat my tongue broke loose in the end. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ON THE CBOCKAN HEAD 

MEANWHILE Thady had beon pondering. 
The money had not been found. The police were 
▼igilanty so they said ; bnt still were seeking dues. 
Thady, long ago, had given up hope ; the money was 
gone — gone to glory, I firmly believed ; Thady was face 
to faoe with the gigantic task of replacing it. The task 
seemed impossible. Forty pounds odd ! — how conld a 
poor man, with a large family, earning hardly enoogh to 
keep the wolf from the door even of an Irish labourer, 
with no resources, no friends in America (that £1 Dorado 
of the Irish peasant) — how could such an one hc^ to 
find a sum like that t No j the task was impossible, 
I was well assured. 

Not so Thady. By hook or by crook, he dedaied, 
every penny should be replaced; sooner or later the 
burden of his disgrace should be cast from his shoulders. 
Howl howt I asked. Never heed, said Thady, and 
wagged his head; never heed. By hook or by crook 
it will come — ^and forthwith fell a-pondering. 

Surely Thady was a strange mortal, as day by day 
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one saw him working there, self-centered and lonely 
beneath the gloomy sky. His like or equal was not 
within my knowledge. Irish bom and bred, he had 
none of the usual characteristics of the Gelt. He was 
fearfully ugly ; skin and bone he was, with his clothes 
hanging on all kinds of awkward angles ; he was stolid 
and grave as a tombstone ; he laughed as seldom as does 
a donkey ; he was blunt almost to rudeness, politeness 
he had none; he was oracular as a street preacher. 
Behold, he was a hard man ; an austere man, as the 
Scriptures put it. He was perfectly humourless ; with 
him a spade was a spade to the very head. For minutes 
at a time he would stand fixedly reading the sky, his 
arms crossed on his breast, a hand plucking at his chin. 
Bometim'^ in the fields he would stop work and ponder 
for a while ; then snap his lips and work silently on. 
Oppressively silent he could be : but start a subject, no 
matter what, and Thady was with you, the fountains of 
his common-sense fast flowing. It was a man's duty, he 
aflirmed, to give his fellows the benefit of his opinions ; 
nothing, he declared, was beyond the reach of sound 
oommon-eense ; a man who had a clear head and could 
think for himself might talk about all things under the 
sun. Education he had not, worse luck, said he; but 
Providence had given him a clear head and abundant 
sense. Let people be silent, he could think ; let them 
chatter, and he was there wide-awake and ready. 

Well, all this hardly fits your light-hearted, enthusi- 
astic Celt. Neither does your Celt groan exceedingly 
under the disgrace of money encumbrances ; nor always 
strive manfully in the face of difficulty to repay that 
which is lost ; nor does he often allow himself to settle 
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down into a state of brooding gloom and worry. No ; 
Thad J was a man apart ; a man with an atmosphere^ as 
Harry Thomson said : and verily it seemed to one ihat 
of late the atmosphere was oppressing him. Some days 
he looked woefully haggard and stricken ; he would 
yawn wearily through a morning and hang his head like 
a son-BOorched flower; at times he had the look of a 
hunted hare, and the shifty, suspicions eyes of a pick- 
pocket; ill-health (till lately a novelty with Thady) 
sometimes kept him at home for days at a time ; he 
grew more morose and taciturn every day. Nor was 
Susan herself. I seldom saw her. Her old merry laugh 
had gone ; her roses were paler ; her eyes had lost their 
fine healthy freshness; when you spoke she blushed 
and felt confused. 

These things, the changes for the worse in the 
demeanour of Thady and his wife, I, of course, felt sure 
were caused partly by the feeling of disgrace which 
Thady's mishap had brought, and partly by the want 
of sufficient food occasioned by the weekly drain of three 
shillings on Thady's earnings. Often I begged them to 
get rid of the feeling ; every week I told Thady that he 
would please me by drawing his full money. But no ; 
the debt (so he called it) must be repaid ; then the dis- 
grace would go. But — ^but — " Now whisht," said he, 
" whisht ! take all ye get — an' mebbe one o' these days 
I'll surprise ye." 

He did suiprise me ; for one day he paid me a lump 
sum of two pounds in shillings and half-crowns. I 
whistled; took the money, and said nothing. Soon 
afterwards he kiUed a pig, sold it for three pounds odd 
in Bunn market, and handed me five one-pound notes. 
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I whistled again. Seven ponnda from Thady Sheeran 
within a week or two I Where on earth did the four 
oome from t How ooold he spare the three f On 
earth 1 what was happening t Was it cards t Was 
Thady scouting the country o' nights and turning his 
mighty knowledge of card-j^ying to good account f 
Was he viotimising Phil Coyne and Wee James and the 
rest of the play-boys t Ah 1 perhaps that day when 
Susan had refused Harry and myself admittance to her 
kitchen the rooking of the innocents was in full swing f 
No doubt — ^no doubt! . . • StiU, Pete had not been 
complaining of Phil of late ; nor did Wee James wear 
the face of a victim; nor did rumours of exploits by 
Thady among the innocents of Gorteen come to me. I 
was bewildered ; so one day, as delicately as I could, I 
pot the problem to Thady : How bleed four pounds 
from a milestone t He tossed his head. 

** Ah I " said he, ** there's more ways nor otM o' makin' 
money in this world. A smart man can turn an honest 
penny where another 'd be lookin' round him — ^ho, he 
can.'* 

" But listen to this, Thady/' said I ; and went on to lay 
my difficulty bare before him. Thady had just paid me 
a lot of money ; whence came it t How did it happen 
that he could make money now and not always t Why 
was he content to work there like a slave when evidently 
there were other and easier ways of making a livelihood ? 
He looked at me keenly for a moment, then turned his 
eyes towards the mountain* 

** Ye're a smart man," he said presently, ** an' ye talk 
common-sense. All the same ye don't know iverything. 
an' this piece o' business I'm not goin' to tell ye. I 
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didn't stale the money, an' I didn't make it — that's about 
all. If I said more the charm 'd ga" 

" Is it gambling, Thady t" I asked quietly. 

" Mebbe," said he ; " try and see. When ye earn fonr 
pound at cards in these parts, come an' tell me." 

Then he shut his lips ; and left me as bewildered as 
ever. 

One Saturday, however, Thady did not come to work, 
and as the day was fine and things going badly without 
him, I sent Hal to see what was wrong. 

In about an hour, my young blade came back stuffed 
to the lips with Susan's potato-bread and tea, and 
bringing word that Thady was ill and could not 
coma 

Hlf What was the matter! He had been well 
enough the day before. 

Hal did not know ; but Susan said it was rheumatism. 

Had he seen Thady t No; but he had heard him 
snoring powerful up in the room, snoring Uke a fat pig, 
and going whiff whauf, whiff whauf^ for all the worid 
like the steam working in a piston. It had nearly 
killed him with laughing 

Wait, I interrupted, was the sound more like the 
steam jolting the lid on a kale-pot t Ah, that was it ! 
— ^just like that — ^the queerest snoring Hal had ever 
heard. Ha I I cried. 

I asked if Susan had looked confused. No^ she hadn't 
looked confused ; just the same as usual ; once, though, 
Hal had asked to go up to see Thady, just to have a wee 
chat^ and Susan had reddened up» had put her back 
against the door, had called to Thady to stop his noiae^ 
and told Hal that it wouldn't be decent to go up — ^the 
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room was all upside dowD, and Thadj didn't like to 
be seen in a nightcap. 

What was she doing for him I 

Oh, nothing, said Hal ; just poulticing him — he only 
knew that because Susan had asked if he noticed the 
queer smell the linseed made. 

Smell I What kind of smell 1 

Oh, a sour smell — a sharp, sour smell. 

The same that Harry and I had also found 1 Oh ! 
I saw it alL I had diagnosed the case. That peculiar 
noise — that whiff w1ia^f'^haA given me the clue. How 
often had Thady himself imitated it and told me what 
caused it • . . That was how he made his money — ^the 
infernal old rascal I This it was that had kept him at 
home so often, had made him look haggard and sleepy 
and woe-begone and haunted ] this too that had left its 
evil mark on Susan ! This was your ** by hook or by 
crook " 1 This was my honest, right-minded man ; this 
disgraced, unfortunate Thady 1 This is what Big Ned 
had referred to in the Marvins' kitchen ; this was '' the 
best in all Ireland" that Oiney Coyne had spoken 
about ! ... Oh 1 I saw it all. Yes ; and I should see 



That very day I found occasion to pass the Sheerans* 
cottage on my way to the big river meadow. Susan 
was pounding potatoes in a tub before the door. How 
was Thady! I asked. Ah, he was donny— was better 
— bat was I going to the meadow f 

«' I am," said I, '< I want to look at the hay— the 
sooner we get it home the better. If it rains much 
more it'U be flooded." 

" Aw, true for you 1 Shure it's ojus times I Aw 
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dear, oh dear I An' the pratieB rottm' lek mad ! " Her 
maimer was ooaf used and excited. 

" Ajy indeed, Susan j ifs a had look-oat." I walked 
on a step or two. 

** I widn't go to the meadow along the river, snr," 
she called. ** Ye'U hardly he ahle to cross the drain. 
I'd go roan' he the gap th'other side o' the Orockan." 

" Oh, all right, Susan. Ill jump it easy enou^" 

" Mehhe ye'd see Thady that way. He limped out 
a minit ago, lek yirself, to see the hay." 

''All the hotter, then; I want to see him. Fm glad 
he's hotter." I walked on ; hut just as I reached the 
foot of the Crockan, Susan cried — a peculiar cry, some- 
thing hetween a wail and a scream — ^then called after 
me: ''If ye see Thady, sur, tell him to come home 
quick." 

"All right," I called; "no doubt he's heard you 
himself." 

Thady's cottage and the big meadow were on the 
same level and some little distance apart. Between 
them, and back a few yards from the river, rose the 
conical mound called the Grockan. It rose sheer from 
the river-bank to a height of say sixty feet, and, land- 
wards, was backed, almost to its summit, by a hill that 
sloped down to the bog in one direction, and to the big 
meadow in the other. You might almost have called it 
a spur of the hill thrown out towards the river. But 
coming from £mo, one saw at once that its rounded 
crest was higher than the hill on which one walked ; 
and, furthermore, was ringed near the top with a broad 
shallow mound inside which was a thick bristle ci oak 
stamps. People said it had been once a Danish fort ; 
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And probably its oommanding position near the river, 
and the quality of the water which gushed from its 
foot) had not escaped the quick eyes of those marauding 
old cat-throats. It was now, however, only a barren, 
pietnresque mound from which, of Sundays, lonely- 
minded lovers looked out on the beauties of the land. 

Having answered Susan, I made quick and straight 
ap the side of the Orockan ; and on its top found Thady 
sitting solitary on a stump. He rose, and wearing an 
expression of acute pain, hobbled a step towards me. 

" Hello, Thady," I said ; " glad you're better." 

" Aw, ay," he said ; " 'twasn't much— only the wet in 
one*a bones. A couple o' poultices did me a lot o' 
good. Ooin' to see the hayf" 

I answered Yes. Did he think it was safe! Aw, it 
-so far. He would oome with me. I begged of 
not to trouble ; walking might hurt him. Aw, no, 
'twas nothing. 

So, showing much concern that I should go the 
shortest and cleanest way (which, I was quick to notice, 
did not go down the meadow-side of the Orockan), he 
kept at my shoulder, and, as a peeweep lures one 
from its nest by a pretence of lameness, Ted me safely 
through a muddy gap into the big meadow. There, we 
looked at the hay, exchanged counsel, and parted. 

Late that night, I left Harry reading by the fire, and 
Hal asleep in the comer, and under pretence of going 
to see Thady, set out once more towards the river. 
The night was very dark, the clouds lowering, and a 
eold wind blew fair in my teeth. Going cautiously, I 
plodded steadily through the mud and rashes; nor 
halted till right before me was the dim loom of the 

9 
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Grockan head. I stopped dead; peered hard for a 
while; then Buddenly crouched at sight of something 
white fluttering among the stumps. What the deuoe 
was it f I asked myself ; at last hj dint of hard peering 
made out the dim outline of a figure which swayed 
gently from side to side, ffa/ thought I, none too 
soon ; and with that turned my face towards the big 
meadow, and on hands and knees made my way downhill 
till I had come to the hedge that ran up and all round 
the land side of the Grockan. Along this I jouked 
up-— up— up ; presently crawled through the quicksets, 
and found myself among the tree-butts right atop the 
mound. 

Very still I lay till my breath went freely; then, 
hearing a sound which went hu$k^ htMro, hush-h-hro, 
and which came, I thought, from the white figure I had 
seen^ I got on my knees and crawled towards it. Softly 
I went ; nearer and nearer the sound was. Easy 1 There 
below me, a few yards away, was Susan huddled over 
a child, and softly hushing it in her arms. A pretty 
look-out was Susan, you will say, crooning over a child 
and showing her white apron in the night I Yes ; but 
mothers sometimes, in their yearning oyer us poor 
children of men, forget that the sky hangs over any 
but themselves. 

Turning, I crawled straight back, wound among the 
stumpsi came soon to the Grockan head, and in a 
moment was stretched flat, looking down the meadow- 
side of the mound. 

Below, in a notch in the slope — ^rather a rough grayel- 
hole or cock-pit — ^Thady and his confederates were 
brewing poteen. 
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The spot wftfl so situated that notbiug could be seen 
of it from below, or from Emo hill, or from the river ; 
bat I ooold eee all. At the back of the noteb, againsfc 
the moondi the Still rested on stones over a small fire. 
A high, globular, oopper vessel it was, with a pear- 
■li^>ed top which, I soon saw, could be detached. The 
extremity of thia top bent over, just as might the tip of 
a pear, and from it the worm curled down, passed 
throogb a eask of water, and came out over a wooden 
veMel. A tnb stood close by in which lay a quantity 
of wet malt, the wort or mash, so called ; and tho 
very stuff whose smell and capers with the tub lid, a» 
it seethed and foamed in Thady'e kitchen, had set me on 
the track of the distillers. 

Beside the cask, patiently watching the di^iitleil 
liquor drop from the worm, sat ITiady smoking anil nure- 
ing his chin. Three or four men (I knew them, !>ut no 
natter) lay behind him, playing cards by the li^'ht of 
the fire. At the edge of the notch stood a scn-en of 
boards ; there, no doubt, to hide the light and to keep 
the wind off the fire. Bottles, jnga, turf strewed the 
clay i a thin stream of smoke rose above the Still-bend ; 
the firelight flickered and flared on the gamblen' {:icve ; 
Tbady aat pondering ; distinctly I beard the liquor dn'p 
into the vessel, and the cards flip as they fell. 

Presently, Tbady took a cup, and dipping n \Ui]f 
poteen &om the vessel below the worm, tasted it * iI^od, 
refJeniahed the cap and passed it to the card-pLirero, 
who aii^ied lovingly and looking towards Tbady Bnuu<i(^j 
their lipe. Clearly the liqnor was excellent; onoe again 
tbe cop went round, mightily smacked the lips ; np n^f 
Ihady, carefully emptied the poteen into a jar, il,^,, 
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removed the Siill-head and poured in fresh wort Such 
a ptmgent, refreshing smell it "was that came up to me 
through the night ! Such a longing I had for a swig at 
that jar, just to chase the cold from my hones i And 
Susan hehind me there, crooning over her child; ah! 
how well, one thought^ the littlest taste would have 
flashed life through her chilly blood. 

For the best part of an hour, I lay there looking down 
at that strange, somewhat weird scene. Sometimefl^ it 
was hard to believe that the place and all its details was 
not something supernatural, and that mortals wen 
down there defying the law under the cover of the 
night : all was so quiet ; the light from the fire worked 
such subtle flickerings on the gamblers' faces; Thady 
sitting by the Still looked so grim and deviUsh ; that 
ill-defined patch somewhere below in the darkness had 
such an uncanny look, that one might well have Imagined 
himself to be in sight of fairies at their capers, or 
demons sprawling round one of the furnaces of helL 
How Harry and his poetic mind would have revelled in 
the sight of it. But alas for your prosaic mind! I 
knew all the men ; the card-playing was palpable ; Thady 
himself gave me thoughts that were anything but 
poetic. 

See what he was doing. He had lost money which, 
as an honest man, he felt bound to replace. The debt 
was a burden of disgrace ; he could not look me in the 
eyes till he had rid himself of it. And, by hook or by 
crook, he would rid himself of it. Honey would be 
found. Thady Sheeran would walk straight again 
before the world. 

See him ! With one hand he steals that he may pay 
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with the other ; this side he is honest, that side he is a 
law-breaker and a rogue. With one eye he looks to 
the law, expecting it to make search on his behalf ; with 
the other he watches the law, fearing it may pounce on 
him and turn his face towards Bunn police-court 
Hersy he says^ am I, Thady Sheeran, an unfortunate 
man in sore trouble. I've lost money ; I can't find it ; 
I'm honourable and honest ; the money must be replaced. 
How 1 How 1 Lord of all I how can I get money f 
Cards f No use 1 Hard worki Every day I slave — and 
look at me I Borrow it ? No, no I Come, Susan ; come, 
A ! ye springs of commonnnnse, come help me to find 
money !— What's that f Who said poteen f Begob ! it's 
well said. But — ^but it's risky ] if I was caught forty 
pounds wouldn't satisfy the law. But — ^but it's the 
only plan, and by cripes ! I'll try it . . » What's that f 
Who says it's wrong f Is it making a sup of decent 
spirits ? Is it trying to make an honest man of myself 1 
Is it that that's wrong 1 Ah ! to Jericho with such 
talk i The law t Ah 1 damn the law, it's always down 
on the poor 1 What rig/U had the law ever to stop the 
poor man's little brewing 1 Who was harmed by the 
making of a few gallons of poteen t Who could pay the 
ruinous price of spirits — ^who would pay it when better 
stutE could be manufactured by your own fireside f The 
law indeed I Let the law find my money, and catch 
the 'rogues, and leave decent men to their own devices. 
So stir up, Susan ; come, gather up, boys ; now then, 
all Qorteen and Bilboa and divil knows wliere t take 
notice that Thady Sheet*an is brewing, and lias on nale 
at half-a-crown the pint, the best poteen-^— 

What was that } There again ! — And again I that 
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strange cry — ^the same^ only in a lower key/whidi Saaan, 
some few hours agone, had sent after me as I was 
making for the Crockan. A warning 1 The look-ont ! 
The police were coming, then 1 I sprang to my feet, 
. • . Easy 1 I shrank hack as Susan ran past me, her 
hare feet twinkling in the night, and Tanished down 
the slope into the darkness. What ! where was the 
Still f What in glory was happening f Where was the 
Still f Down I went on my knees and peered hard. I 
could see nothing. There came a faint hissing noise 
from helow; then a chktter of earthenware; then the 
clump of feet hurrying towards the river : after thai 
silence, darkness, loneliness. Suppose the police should 
find me there 1 A sudden fear emote me ; and as hard 
as I could pelt I made for home. 

Some time in the night, Harry woke me and told me 
that some one was thundering at the hack door. 

"Oh, dang their skins! whoever they are," said I. 
<* Can't a fellow sleep t Where's my breeches t " Harry 
picked them off the floor and gave them to me. ** Kow,** 
said he, " come on." I followed him into his room and 
threw up the window. 

''Why don't you smash the door I" I roared down 
into the yard. ** Who the blazes are ye, at this time of 
night!" 

"^ Who lives here t " some one asked. 

*' G'luck ! " I said, " an' ax." 

" Come down, for your sauce, an' open the door." 

" Divil a toe— d> think I'm mad ] " 

" Come ! or we'll bi*eak in." 

*' Wait then till I get the gun ; I'd like to get a shot 
at you fii*st. Hany, me son, run and bring the rifle." 
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" We*].*e the police/' said the voice. ** Open, in the 
Queen's name 1 " 

" Oh ! are you f Then why the deuce didn't you say 
BO at once f " 

I lit a candle, and going down opened the door to 
three policemen. In a few words they told me what 
they wanted. They had heard that poteen was being 
run in Emo ; and they had come to search the house. 
What fort I asked. Oh, no offence; 'twas only their 
duty ; they never knew ; they made no accusations ; 
but the Still and poteen were hidden somewhere. I 
laughed. 

*' Oh/' said I, " search away ; the house is at your 
service. Only hurry up, my sons, for I'm powerful 
sleepy. Gome on, I'll show you the way. Mind the 
holes in the floor, an' if you see a ghost shoot it." I 
led them through all the rooms; their emptiness 
astonished them. Of course they found nothing. 

I asked them if they were satisfied. Oh, perfectly ; 
of course they had not expected to find anything ; but 
they had to do their duty. 

Was there anything more I could do for them 1 No, 
oh no ; they had already searched the out-housee. 

The devil ! Did they think, then, I was having a 
little brew on my own account ? Oh no I 

What then! They had received word that some 
one was distilling in Emo : they had, therefore, made a 
raid, and were bound to search everywhere — that was 
all they could say. 

«* Successful ? " 

•• Good-night," said they. 



CHAPTER XIX 
thaby's dsliybrance 

rAD Y went soberly to mass the next day (from my 
bedroom window I saw him all glorious and 
uncomfortable in his Sonday best pass thioogh the 
bottoms on his way to Bonn), and on Monday came as 
usual to his work. Just the same as ever he looked — 
as solemn, as Qgly» as profomidly knowing. I thought 
of him as I had not long before seen him, sitting lean 
and devilish, whiffing at his pipe beside the Still ; and the 
sight of him standing there in the yard, all tatters and 
seeming innocence, made me laugh. You would think 
(had you not known) that, let Emo and its neighbour- 
hood be a very Sodom and Gomorrah, there, there in 
Thady Sheeran's shoes, stood at least one righteous man 
whose virtues might prevail to save a whole town>land 
from destruction. And to hear him talk to Wee James 
and myself that day 1 Ha, ha ! surs, he was the boy 
knew a thing or two; it would take a smart man 
to outwit him ; no man yet ever dusted Thady Sheeran's 
coat. Yes ai^d before long his head would be up 
again ; the spring would see him a fi*ee man. Ha, lia ! 
be ye sure. 

232 
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Bealljy it was all very amusing ; and^ after all, who 
was I, to throw stones at Thady and call him hypooritef 
In his own eyes he was all he said he was — and more. 
To outwit the law, keep clear of the police, earn an 
honest penny hy providing your friends with liquor 
worth the dxinkingy to free yourself from deht — ^is it 
call the man who dared the achievement of these things 
a hypocrite and a rogue 1 Why, Thady, had I even 
breatiied the slander, would have withered me with words 
of bitter scorn. And really I might have received only 
my dues; for, after all, Thady was walking according to 
his light and I according to mine— and who is to blame 
that my light was a little lees not darkness than hisf 

At all events, I had the wit to be amused (though 
certainly I was resolved to pay Thady his wages in full 
at the end of the week), and the luck (for once) to get 
behind Thady's eyes ; otherwise I might well have spoilt 
the surprise which was almost at the gate. 

The following Thursday, being Bunn market^y, 
early in the afternoon I was standing in the yard, 
when, from the road, Susan came hurriedly, and, all 
excitement and flurry, passed on. 

''Easy, Susan," I called; ''woman dear I give your 
breath a chance." 

"Aw," she said, and turned to me a red, ezdted 
face, ''whisht ! I can't stop^-Lord V mercy ! — Stay where 
ye are I — ^111 be back in a minit ! " then ran on ; and 
ten minutes afterwards came flying back waving her 
hands and shouting. "Aw, God be praised !-^it's 
found," she shrieked, ' ' it's found. Qlory, glory I — ^Where's 
Thady f Bring Thady I " I caught her by the arm and 
asked her if she wore mad or drunk. " Aw, let me go — 
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let me shoat !— Where's Tliadjf— Luk, Ink!" She 
waved a roll of bank-notes. '' The money — the money 1 
It'8 found— it's found I— Where's ThadjT— Count it an' 
see — Och, och I " 

I led her into the house, took her up into the parlour, 
sat her on a chair, and asked for her story. She sat 
and panted ; great beads ran down her face ; she opened 
the neck of her dress, undid her bonnet-strings ; suddenly 
began to cry, then to laugh, then to cry anew ; at last 
sighed heavily, dried her face, and was herself again. 
" Now, Susan," I said, *' Fm waiting. Out with it" 
''Aw, now," she said, throwing up her arms and 
looking at the ceiling, '' wonders '11 niver stop 1 Sure 
it's Providence ! Och, och 1 " She sighed two or three 
times ; then went on. " Well, after I had the butter 
weighed the day, I was goin' up Bridge Street towards 
the Diamond, when who shid call me in but Mrs. Farrell 
av the shop. ' How are ye 1 ' sez she. ' Eightly,' sez I ; 
*an' how*s yirself T *Aw, the best,' sez she. 'How's 
the good man himself 1' 'The best,' sez I; 'only 
worried.' 'Aw, now,' sez she, 'an' what about!' 
Then I towld her our trouble word for word as ye know 
it yirself, sur. Wid that she gives me that stare. 
' Money 1' sez she; 'lost the money? Are ye shuret' 
' Sartain,' sez I. ' Aw, it's God's truth.' 'Whisht now,' 
sez she, ' till I tell ye somethin'. That fair-day,' ses 
she — ^I give ye her very words, sur — ' Thady fell down 
outside there in the street, mebbe he's towld ye himself, 
as drunk a man as iver I did see,' sez she, ' an', Fll say 
it, as stupid, I didn't lek to see one I knew,' sez she, 
' lyin' lek that in the clat, so out I goes meself ' — ^may 
the Saints love her for the dce<l ! — ' an' brings him in here. 
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I knew he had money about him/ sez she, ' for I seen 
him pass the dure wid bastes in the momin', an' I 
knew/ sez she, 'that there wur bUggards about that 'd 
be glad ay it/ sez she; 'so/ sez she, 'I sarohed him 
as he sat there stupid, an' found it in his waistcoat 
pocket.' ' Aw, Holy Mother,' sez I to her that sudden, 
*yeVe got it, ye've got it!' 'Whisht/ sez she, 'an' 
hear me out. I found the money as I tell ye. Then,' 
sez she, 'I rips open the linin' av his waistcoat an' 
sews it flat inside.' Qod knows, sur, I jumped off me 
sate that height at her, an' begins to kiss an' hug 
her " 

" All right, Susan," I said, " I'll guess all that. Fire 
away ! " 

" Well, sur, she sewed it in the waistcoat, as I say — 
may the angels be gwid to her t — then wakes Thady up, 
telk him where the money is, an' sends him home. 
Sure she thought he'd remember all about it ; but divil 
a bit av him iver did — mebbe 'twas the fall on the 
road; mebbe 'twas the drink. No matter. Home I 
oomes Jek mad, sure yirself seen me ; an' there was the 
money, as I tell ye, safe an' sound in the linin'. . An' 
there it 'd 'a' been till Judgment day, if I hadn't heerd ; 
for Thady only wears the waistcoat to fairs, an' ye 
know he swore niver to go to another. Aw, it's 
Providence I Qod above sees tlmt I'm thankful I Aw, 
Where's Thady, sur t " 

From his work in the big hay-shed I brought Thady 
in, gave him a Heat by the window; then nodded to 
Susan, and stood back whilst from beginning to end she 
frlibly retold her story. Certainly it was good to watch 
the two —no theatre has ever bipssed me with a more 
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enjoyable scene : Susan beside ihe table^ gabbling like a 
mad jackdaw, her hands flying, her face flaring^ her 
voice reckless witii excitement ; and, facing her, Thady, 
his old hat on his knee^ his arms crossed, his face blank 
as a wall, his whole leanness without a quiver, and 
withal the ugliest man I ever saw. Prime it was; 
prime 1 

"... An' there's the money," cried Susan in con- 
clusion, " ivery farthin' safe an' sound." 

Thady reached for the roll of notes, spread them on 
his knee ; then wetted a finger, and slowly and deliber- 
ately counted them. 

** Forty^totty-one — ^forty-ltoo—an' one more makes 
forty-l/ifV6. Bight," he said, and jerked his head. 
*' Right! All correct. It's a good business!" 

"An' is that all ye've got to say!" cried Susan. 
"It's down on yir knees ye shud go!" 

Thady looked at me. "It's good business !" he said. 

"It is, Thady,*' said L "I'm very glad for both your 
sakes. I know both of you have had an anxious time 
of it lately." I took a cash-box from the cupboard and 
opened it. " Of course I keep these," I said, taking the 
notes off the table ; " and here's your money back, Thady. 
I'm glad to get rid of it. I suppose now you needn't 
brew any more 9 " 

Susan threw up her arms. Thady stared steadily 
at me. 

" You're not so smart as you think, Thady," I said. 
"You make good poteen, I've no doubt, but your 
system is bad — ^you give people too much chance to find 
you out I know Thady's a fine hand at the snoring, 
Susan ; still, he can't make a noise like the lid on a tub ; 
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and poultices that smell like malt don't cure rheumatism. 
Next time you brew, Thady, my sod, look after these 
things ; and don't limp up the Crockan by day and run 
down it at night. Tell me, did the police find anything f " 
Thady grunted but said nothing. '' Eh, Susan 1 " 

''Heavens above!" said she; "how did ye seel" 
Without attempting to be precise, I told them something 
of what I had done and seen. "Now," said I, "tell me 
the rest." 

"Aisy," said Thady, looking suspiciously at me; 
" aisy 1 How did the police come to know f " I laughed. 

*' Missed again, Thady," I said. '' Too clever by half. 
Listen, Susan; he thinks I informed the police. You 
old blackguard 1 " 

" Naw," said Thady, " I don't. But it's quare." 

" Ah, shame on ye, Thady ! " cried Susan. " Shame 
on ye I Don't heed him, sur." 

" It's all rights Susan," I said. " Don't worry. Yes, 
it's queer, Thady, as you say ; but it's queerer still that 
I only saw you brewing cmc0, and that then the police 
suiprised iim, and furthermore turned me out of my bed 
the same night to search for your poteen." 

Thady roee and fumbled with his hat. " Think I 
niver said the word," asked he. " I'm 'shamed ; but the 
divil coined it, an' it slipped out aknownst." 

"I know, Thady. Sit down, my son. Now, Susan, 
what made you run past me on the Grockanl" 

''Aisy," said Thady, holding up his hand; '^it's 
better for me to proceed — wimen's tongues run too fast 
Ye think Susan was the only one watchin' that night t 
Troth, she wasn't — ^not be a long way. There wnr 
others — ^lots o' them; an' before the polis wur half 
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down Bhamus Hill, word was acrosB the bog an' with us, 
an' we war ready. Lek this it was : I shouts here, 
Susan hears me ; she shouts, you hear her ■ " 

" I see, Thadj ; very clear indeed. And at last Susan 
hears, shouts, drops the babj, and runs to help jouf " 

" Jist so— jist so." 

''Then!" 

" Then t WeU, the rest was nothin' at aU. We jist 
piled the things together an' dropped the whole kit in 
the river. When the polls oem we wur in bed." 

" Found nothing ? " 

'' Not a smell. Sure they niver do when people are 
smart. 

" And you lost all % " Thady almost smiled. 

''WeU, sur," said he, "for a scholar ye've a lot to 
lam. Is it lose good poteen t Ach 1 not at all — ^no 
sich a thing ! Didn't we know where we'd sunk the 
things! and wum't the jars well oorkedf Sure ten 
minits the next mornin' fished the whole lot out 
agen." 

"Good. And tell me, Thady, is the game worth the 
candle t " 

He cocked his head, wrinkled his brow, and for a 
while pondered the point. 

" WeU," said he, " it is, an' it isn't. It all depends. 
It's lek any other trade — ^it pays ye if ye're smart, it 
ruins ye if ye faU asleep. There's money in it — ^lots 
o' money ; but it wants gettin', an' ye need eyes in the 
back o' yir head, an' to have a friend in ivery field. 
Make the liquor too good an' it brings in UtUe ; make 
it bad an' no one 'U luk at it " 

*' Yes, Thady, but to put the question clearer : Would 
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fifty pounds in clear profit repay you for all jonr worry 
and work and risk of the lawl" 

*' I'm a poor man," answered Thady, " an' the poor 
only get money be hard work an' worry — so that they 
don't connt. As for the law — ^meanin' the polls I sup- 
pose — welly I've a regard for it when it does its juty 
an' minds its own business. But when it neglects gover'- 
menty an' laves the rich men to go to hell as they lek, to 
run hilter-skilter at night through the fields tryin' to 
catch unfortunate divils that niver had a bellyful in all 
their bom days, then sez I : To blazes wi' the law an' 
all its devices ! What's the good av it t Why didn't it 
find where the money was an' save us all this bother) 
Supposin' I'd ha' been caught brewin', who'd ha' been 
to blame I Isn't it the polis, that didn't do their juty ? 
As for the risk," and Thady grinned ; " well, I know av 
no sich a thing for yir smart man usin' his common- 
sense." 

I was answered. 

** But tell me, Thady — why did you hide your goings- 
on from met Tou were doing no harm, you say. What 
were yon afraid of t " 

<'Widye ha' taken poteen-money from mef" asked 
Thady ; and again I was answered. 

^'And were we the only ones in these parts that 
didn't know t " 

** About that — ^ay ! about that. Too many knew. 
Borne blaggard in Gorteen there informed on me. But 
wait I— the divH 'U have that boy-o yit ! " 

I pointed at the silver and gold clutched tight in 
Thadjr's fist, and asked what he intended to do with 
it all. He rose and put on his hat. 
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<* There's a pro}ect in me mind," said he, ^ an' it's been 
there long. I only wanted a trifle o' money to start it ; 
an' now I've got some av it. No matter — ^time 11 tell ; 
mebbe it'll niver start. Anyway, I'U do me endeayoars." 

''Is it Parliament, Thadyt" I shouted, as he went 
out. '' Or is it a horse and carriage for Susan t " And 
Susan answered. 

<* Whisht 1 " said she, ''whishtl Don't put things in 
his head. Whisht !— tt'« Ameriky ! " 



CHAPTER XX 

THE STORMY WINDS DO BLOW 

ALL the afternoon we kept taming our eyes towards 
the monntain. Never before had mj lord shown 
one a face so weirdly threatening. The clouds oyer it 
were dark as midnight and piled densely all above its 
back. The long, high slope — dotted here and there with 
white cottagesi seamed with streams and dark narrow 
valleys, patched here and there with great blurs of 
forest — seemed unusually distinct and isolated. It looked 
angry. But all along its back was this strange thing — 
a narrow, constant line of bright, brass-ooloured sky, 
broken here and tliere by a rise in the mountain, and 
deepened by a sudden hollow ; but, seen swiftly, narrow, 
long, and mysterious. Right facing £mo, the mountain- 
back dips greatly, and in the hollow, clear against 
the sky, stand three trees. That afternoon this hollow 
was full of that strange lurid light, bordered on the 
top by the line of clouds, enclosed downwards by the 
dark outline of the mountain; and pierced — as flaws 
might the sun's edge — by those three black trees. The 
air was unusually still ; it seemed stagnant. The stretch 

of country away across Qorteen to the mountain-foot 

241 a 
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looked dull and cowering. The eje wandered over 
sombre gloom, up blackness, to that indescribable lighk 
We could not keep our eyes from it. It was as though 
from the depths of some fateful valley one should 
catch the reflection of a mysterious golden country 
away beyond the hill-tops. 

We were working in the haggard filling the big hay- 
shed. The weather for a few days had been favourable, 
and by dint of hard work we had cleared the hill of 
hay-cocks, round to the big meadow. There the ground 
was still too soft to bear the carts ; but we hoped to 
dear it during the following week. The following 
week f Would the world be spinning then 1 one thought^ 
and looked westward. *And there shall be signs and 
wonders . • , the sun shall be darkened . . • and then 
shaU the end come,' The words whirled through one's 
brain. 'And then shall the end come/* — Oh, Thady, 
Thady 1 what is it, what is it f 

Thady turns and looks knowingly towards the myste- 
rious west '*Well," says he, 'Tve been watchin' an' 
calculatin'. It's a curious sight ; but I think I fathom 
it. Fifty year ago, if I'm right, people seen somethin' 
lek it, an' it meant wind. Ay, it's a tempest, surely. 
The morra's Sunday ; take my advice an' set things snug, 
for the morra 'U see divarsion." 

Only wind I What of that! But come, boys ! buckle 
to ; bend your backs and make all tight and safe ; for, of 
all things, wind loves to meet a half-empty shed in 
which to whistle and swell itself. Buckle to, ladsl 
Come, Harry 1 never mind poetry just now ; it's hay and 
pitchforks, my son, these busy times. 

Then the sun fell through the blackness, spreading a 
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deeper tint along the narrow band, and went down 
belund the stark black trees. The last cart came in ; 
tightly we packed the laat forkful into the shed : we 
had done onr best — all else, as Thady said, was in the 
hands of the Almighty. 

Some time in the night the wind came. It woke me 
with its rattling at the sashes and moaning in the 
chimney. I rose and looked out. The trees were 
tossing, the sky flying over a dim land ; still that lurid 
light was in the west. 

By morning it blew half a gale. Thady, on his way 
to masSy called in. What ! Were we going to church 1 
The lough would be in mountains I All the better, 
said we; we were not old women — oh, no. Gk>1 Of 
course we were going! 

" Well, God keep ye" said Thady, " an' send ye safe 
back — but be conny, be conny 1 " 

We were in high spirits, Harry and Hal and I, as we 
mounted the tax-cart and drove off to church. The 
wild bluster of the wind freshened our blood ; it was 
mad joy to face its might. Straight it came from the 
hollow in the mountain, blowing in great hoUow gusts 
followed by short moaning spells of calm . . . We— or 
was it Harry only t — ^fancied we could see the black trees 
bowing towards us in their agony . . . The clouds flew 
madly; now dark and heavy, now suddenly gilded by 
a gleam of sunshine that fell to earth for a bright glad 
moment; but ever hurrying before the stress of the 
wind • • • The air was wonderfully fresh, blowing as 
it did straight from the Atlantic • . . We laughed and 
shouted as we went . . . " ' Blow, winds, and crack your 
cheeksi" ' declaimed Harry, standing up and stretching 
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out his arms. " ' Blow high, blow low/ " he channted, in 
a voice that was beaten bj the wind playing on a white- 
thorn . • . His coat-tails flattered out, Hal plucked 
them, back fell Harry into his place amid shouts of 
laughter • . . The hedges sang and whistled; the 
branches with their burdens of fading leaves hissed and 
roared ; here and there lay a tree, broken and ragged, 
with its roots standing up from the treacherous soil ; 
from Derryvad, dear through the bluster of the wind 
and the distant break of the waves, came the slow toU 
of the church bell . • • ''Blow on; blow harder. 
Hurrah 1" we shouted; and, out of sheer height of 
spirits, whipped the horse into a gallop . . • 

At Gurleck quay we got our first broad look at the 
lake. The waves were large but soft, as we used to say, 
and came to land with a lazy purposeless sweeps their 
heads, not yet white with fury, following each other 
leisurely and well apart. Now the danger of an inland 
storm lies in the quick ceaseless onset of the waves; 
these before us, so far, were mere sluggards. 

We stabled our horse and joined the group of church- 
goers who, holding their hats and bonnets, stood clustered 
on the quay watching the storm, and debating whether 
they should risk their bodies for the sake of their souls. 
Annie Marvin, in fluttering red, and her father were 
there, and big Ned Noble trying to shout the wind 
down, and Wee James with his shining face, and many 
more ; and dose by, in his boat, on the lee side of the 
quay, sat John the ferryman, listening to the talk and 
silently smoking. 

** Well, John," I said ; " it*s nearly time to sUrt : it'll 
be a stiff pull." 
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" Ay," he answered. " I'm waitiu' for the ould women 
to make up their minds." He raised his great hairy 
brows. " Tou're ready 1 " 

" Why of course : it's nothing." 

" It's not that/' said Ned Noble ; << the wind's risin' ; 
if we're not drowned goin' we'll have a better chance 
comin' back." 

<' Welly go home then ! " shouted John. ** Go home, I 
say. We can do without ye." 

" Troth, then, I jist will," said Ned. 

''Good-bye then, Ned," said Henry Marvin, stepping 
into the boat ; '' we'll meet mebbe in heaven. Save yir 
skin as long as ye can." 

''Do you think it's safe, Jan?" asked Harry. "It 
looks fearfully wild 1 Perhaps we'd better not go." 

" Oh, rubbish I It's nothing. I'm going, anyway. 
Come I In with you, Hal." 

Hal jumped; Harry hesitated. John looked up at 
him. 

"If ye're comin', come," said he ; " if ye're not, mebbo 
ye'd let the young woman past f " 

Harry stepped quickly aside and made room for 
Annie Marvin — a sight for the gods that morning, with 
her rufited hair and rosy cheeka Wee James offered 
his hand, Harry grabbed at her arm ; lightly she 
jumped into the boat; then, holding her hat with one 
hand, stretched out the other towanls Harry. 

" Come," said she ; " I'll help ye in." He took her 
hand and came. 

We pushed off. 

" Well, God be with ye ! " shouted Big Ned from the 
quay ; " I'll stay till ye're safe over." 
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''Do/' said John; ''if we want ye we'll shout." 
And with that and a jeering howl oat we went into 
the waves. 

The passage over was uneventful. Our boat was a 
good one ; knowing bands were at the oars, and John 
the reliable at the helm. Keeping the bow hard on 
and pulling strongly, we hugged the Gnrleck shore for 
say half-A-mile : then, about ; we were out in the waves, 
over in a jiffy> at Derryvad quay in a twinkle. The 
women breathed, the men began to laugh ; we saw the 
flat from Innishluck land safely; th^i turned and went 
up the hiU to church. 

About twelve o'clock the storm swelled greatly. Its 
lashing at the church windows and howling in the 
belfry suddenly became louder; the calmer intervals 
came fewer and shorter ; the strife in the fir trees out- 
side grew more violent^ the roar of the waters below 
harder and more prolonged. The mountain was soiding 
down reinforcements. People turned their faces towards 
the windows, and stood on tip-toe to catch a sight of 
the lake. At their prayers they looked up and out at 
the rushing sky; then bowed their heads again and 
thought of their homes and hayricks. How feebly 
the preacher's voice did battle with the wind's great 
thunder 1 Even the choir, striving its lustiest, was 
drowned and discomfited. " Harry," I whispered, " I 
hope the hay-shed's safe." Was it the wind that 
hindered his hearing met Or were his thoughts, like 
his eyes, taken by that figure in red, which, in that 
sober-clad assembly, showed like a po^y among the 
corn t I nudged him with my elbow. " D'ye hear I " 
I asked. "What! What?" 
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<< What about the hay-shed 1 " 

" You're in churchi Jan ! " 

There was no loitering after service that Sunday; 
every one buttoned up and set out straight for home. 
Several who had crossed from Gurleck preferred to go 
home by the road, walking miles and miles rather than 
again face the waves. Indeed, they had reason. The 
lake, by this, was a raging, angry waste, torn by the 
wind, and flying in white-crested billows to beat itself 
against the open shores. For ten years, as a boy I 
had daily crossed it, but never before had I seen it so 
terribia 

Should we go home to Innishluck, or make straight 
for Emot 

** Let yir dinner waste for once," said John, '< and 
come with me now — ye'U see worse things than this 
yit.'' And we took his advice. 

John himaelf went to the rudder; Henry Marvin 
and Davy, his brother, took the lee oar ; Wee James 
and I, as the more experienced, the other. 

The storm met us suddenly at the rounding of the 
shore. The boat leaped at the first wave, and was 
drenched from stem to stem by a stinging sheet of spray. 

" Now, men ! " roared John. 

Again the boat leaped and was drenched. A woman 
screamed, and cried, '' Oh, Lord ! " as she felt the cold 
shock of the lashing water. I looked at her and 
laughed derisively ; and with the same glance saw that 
Harry in the body of the boat had hidden his head 
under a comer of Annie Marvin's cloak. 

''Good old Harry 1 " I shouted. ** Keep your head 
warm, my boy." 
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He showed his frightened face for a moment, and 
called back : << Oh, Jan, we'll be lost I " 

" Shut your eyes then/' I answered, '< an' keep warm 
as long as yon can." 

I felt glorious. The wrath of the waves was 
inspiring. We were acting like men. 

Iiich by inch| yard by yard, we fought the onset of 
the waves, tugging mightily at the oars and drenched 
from head to heels; at last weathered the church 
point. ^' Now then, lads ! " shouted John, pushing at 
the rudder handle ; and like an arrow the boat turned 
out into the trough of the waves. * Easy ! " shouted 
John, as a wave came for us. We put down our hands 
and let the boat rolL She rode it grandly. We pulled 
hard for two strokes. <* Easy ! " shouted John. Again 
the wave lifted us and went by. So, rolled and tossed, 
we neared the Ourleck shore; suddenly turned again, 
and, with the wind aback, beat it in a mad race for 
the quay. We were safe. Harry put out his head; 
the women threw back their skirts off their bonnets, 
lifted their feet out of the water, and fervently thanked 
God for His mercy ; the men began to talk and laugh. 
" Shue that shore oar 1 " called John ; and we whirled 
round into the shelter of the quay. 

Once ashore, we turned to watch the passage of the 
flat (a great shallow ferry-boat moved by a chain 
passing across a revolving grooved wheel) from Deny- 
vad to Innishluck. Now, the three ferry-quays form 
the angles of a triangle, of which the longest side 
is between Derryvad and Gurleck ; and the wind, met 
and diverted by the church hill and the Innishluck 
woods, not only blew aslant the Gurleck passage, but 
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also blew straight across the course of the flat. Half- 
way over it met the full force of the gale. It drifted, 
the chain tightened; all hands could not turn the 
wheeL The water broke over the rails; the women 
huddled together; the men did their unavailing utmost. 
Suddenly the chain parted and all were at the mercy 
of the waves. The screams of the women came to us 
and the shouts of the men. 

''Come!" shouted John, ''we'll have to go to them. 
Who's comin' » " 

I volunteered ; so did Hal (we both had need, seeing 
that our own were in peril) and Wee James. 

"I want two more," said John. " Come on, some o' 
ye 1 " But the men mtunbled and drew back. " Come 
on, ye cowards 1 Would ye see men drowned t " 

" Will ye take me, John) " said Annie Marvin. " I'll 
do my best." 

"I know ye will — ^jump in! Go home, ye white- 
livered cowards ! " 

" And me f " asked Harry. 

"No! no! Who else V 

" But I shall come ! " said Horry, and jumping in 
he sat down beside me. John turned fiercely to him ; 
but I pointed out that he was better than no one, 
and far better than an unwilling coward: so Harry 
stayed. 

By this the flat had drifted to the middle of the lake 
and was driving slowly before the wind, between Cur- 
leek and Innishluek, away from the church, and towards 
the ruined castle which stood by the water's edge on the 
opposite shore. It was time to go. 

The bow thwart was mine aud Hal's; Wee Jamen 
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and Harry sat below me, wiih Annie facing tbem and 
pushing at the sweep. 

" Yon shouldn't have come/' said Harry. 

" Neither should yon," Annie answered* 

" I had to oome when yon came." 

*• Had to I— an' why I" 

** Where one's heart is ** A big wave straek tlie 

boat and showered its crest over us. 

** Oh, mercy ! " cried Harry, shivering ; '* how cold 
that was 1 " Annie lauded. 

''Faith, you're right ; it's all down my backbone like 
icicles." 

The boat rolled fearfully; then heaved up like a 
living thing. Harry clutched at the gunwale, and 
looked over his shoulder at ma 

''Oh, Jan ! " he caUed, " are we going— going downl" 

" Not yet — soon maybe — but not yet." Annie laughed 
Again. 

" Why," said she to him, " you're like a chicken with 
the pip ! Let me take your place." 

" No^o," said he, clutching the oar and giving a reck- 
less tug ; ^' n — 0—0 ; it's nothing — it's only a — little 

cold." 

Half-way to Innishluck, in the very heart of the 
storm, we turned off and b^an to drift towards the flat 
We seemed to fly, the waves coming helplessly after. 
In the stem sat John, with his lips set tight, and his 
steady grey eyes fixed straight before him. 

"We're right now for a while," said Annie; "your 
skin's safe this go." 

"Yes," answered Harry ; " I hope so — ^thank Qod I — 
I hope so." 
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I ran the handle of the oar under the gunwale, and 
with the boat rope coiled in my hand stood up ready to 
throw. On the fiat the men were standing at our end ; 
the women stood huddled together by the wheel. like an 
arrow we flew towards it through the roaring white crests. 

'' Now ! " shouted John. 

I threw, missed, made a foolish clutch at the iron 
rail as we swept past i the next moment was hanging 
from it with my feet dangling in the water. " Dam- 
nation 1 " I heard John say as the boat flew on ; before 
I could clamber over the rail he and the rest were far 
away, flying for the old castle and its surging shore, 

** Oh Lord, save us I " cried the women. *' Lord, have 
mercy upon us I " The rest of us stood helplessly watch- 
ing the flying boat. Were Hal and Harry rushing to 
their fate — rushing a little sooner than myself t Could 
nothing be done f Oh ! could nothing be done) Who 
could take my place at the bow oart Hal could not; 
nor James; Harry was not able. Oh, ohl Wait — 
Brayo, Annie Marvin I 

Bhe sprang to my place, threw off her cloak, like a 
hero bent to the oar. We sent a cheer to her on the 
wings of the wind. Her hair flew round her face ; her 
ribbons fluttered out; distinctly, I saw the silver bangle 
slide up and down her arm ; the water broke over her ; 
the spray hished her ; like a hero she sat and tugged 
ceaselessly at the heavy oar. Nearer we drifted and 
nearer. '* Bravo, Annie I " we cried. Could they hold 
the boat against the waves for one other minute I Te?, 
yes ! — Oh, brayo, Annie Marvin I She shook the hair 
from her eyes and looked up at me as I leant over the 
rail '* Tight work ! " said she ; and no more. 
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By the time we had landed two boats-full in Innishr 
luck the flat was battering against the old castle walL 
Nearing her for the last time, we oonld hear her planks 
grinding and crashing on the stones as the waves broke 
over her and went with a vicious swish throagh the ivy 
above. 

We were holding the boat against the waves waiting 
for a chance to board, when, following John's instruc- 
tions, Annie, who was sitting in the body of the boat, 
rose to take Hany's place beside Wee James. Bat 
Harry, who had been well badgered by John all the 
afternoon, felt no inclination to move. 

"D'ye hear r* roared John; "let the young woman 
take yir place." 

« Why should I ? " returned Harry. 

" Don't argy wi' me," shouted John, half rising from 
his seat ; ** but do as I bid ye ! D'ye heart By God, if 
I go to ye ni duck ye ! " 

"Come, Harry," said Annie; "it's all over nearly 
now — no use raising a fuss." 

" But Fd rather stay — I can do my share; can't I, 
Jan!" 

I said he had better go. 

" Oh I " said he, <' you're all against me ; " thai roee 
angrily, tried to get over the oar, caught his foot in a 
thole-pin; the boat lurched, out he went on his head 
into the water. — Just a smothered cry, a splash ; and 
the remorseless waves were hurrying white as before. 
It flashed through my mind — distinct as a thrill of pain, 
for all the horror I f elt— /« Ms the end o/aHf 

Then I heard John shout and Hal call out : 

" Oh, my God I— my God, Jan I " 
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<' Keep the boat steady," called John, *' tiU he rises." 

We dipped the oars, and with our heads twisted 
towards the wayes, waited. Would he neyer come up ? 
Would he neyer come up ? 

Yes I there he is — a white face among the surge ; 
two arms stretched up, eyes horrible to see. 

What oould we do? What could we do? He was 
yards from us ; John's boat-hook was too short to reach 
him ; he was sinking, perhaps for the last time. Again 
the thought flashed — Is this ths end of Mf 

" Here," cried Annie, " hold me tight 1 " Mechanically, 
with eyes fixed on that white face, I caught her skirts 
and pulled, whilst she leaned far oyer the gunwale and 
quickly pushed the oar-blade past Harry's face. Just 
in time! 

He clutched it with a sudden spasmodic clutch^ and 
before one could well breathe was alongside with Annie's 
hands in his hair, and John's strong grip on his collar. 
Another breath and he was with us again, lying shiyer- 
ing and sobbing on the boat-floor. So it was not the 
end of all — not nearly the end. 

His face was ghastly ; his teeth chattered woefully. 

'* Oh! "he moaned; "oh!— am I safe? Amisafet" 

" Thank Ood ye are," said John ; '' ye had little to 
spare." 

" Oh, thank God—thank Qod 1 " 

*' I'd thank Annie first," said Hal. Harry raised his 
face. 

'*Tonl" he said; "was it really youf Ah! God 
bless yon 1 " She threw him her cloak. 

" There," said she, " wi*ap your head in that, and keep 
as warm as ye can." 
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Thady was waiting for us at Emo. 

All well! So far, yes, said Thady — but, well it was 
a long night till moming, ho it was. No man knew 
what might happen. 

I went round with him to look at the creakingy 
straining shed ; then groomed and fed the horse* a»i 
went in. 

Harry and Hal, already in dry clothes, were pre- 
paring tea. Before the fire, making toast, sat Annie. 
Her hair was down aboat her shoulders, her bare feet 
were thrust into Harry's carpet slippers, her dress and 
stockings hung oyer a chair-back, and one of Hal's 
jackets — a sleeve of which was turned up to give play 
to her bangle — ^was buttoned tightly round her body. I 
drew back. 

"* Well, Tm danged 1 " said L ""Excuse the remark, 
Miss Marvin — but it's sudden." 

« Any shift in a storm, Mr. Farmer," said she ; "" I 
wouldn't be let go home; so I rigged out as best I 
could." 

** Quite right," said L "" But don't look at me» please, 
or I'll blush." 

Humedly I changed my dotbes and came down. 
Ah! how cosy the kitchen looked: the table drawn 
before the fire, eggs boiling, bacon frying, the teapot 
perched on the coals. 

"' Qood business," said I, rubbing my hands. " Blow, 
blow, an' crack your cheeks ! Let the house fall ! This, 
my friends^ is truly splendid." 

"'Whence this sudden access of glee, friend Jan!" 
asked Harry. 

« Hunger an' sight of thee, friend Harry — an' thee. 
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brother Hal — an' thee, Miss Annie." Annie rose and 
made a mooking curtsy. 

** I likewise bowg," said she. The words were Harry's, 
and they twitched at my temper. 

** Is all ready I" I asked. ** Then imagine yourself at 
home, Annie, and pour out.'' 

''With pleasure," she said. ''I told ye once that 
I'd come to see you. I always keep my word." 

'* When was that! " asked Hany. 

'' Aw, now don't be inquisitive." 

'* But I'd like to know." 

''I don't want ye to know." 

*' Then I ask to know." That was how they talked ! 

'' Aw, now, it was only once that Mr. Jan made love 
to me in the bog." 

She looked mighty shy as she spoke, and pretended 
to blush. 

"It" I said. "I make love to you! Oh heavens!" 

** Indeed ye did. I blush to say it." 

*' You may well blush, you little — ^fibber I " 

"^ Jan I " exclaimed Harry. 

** Now listen to him tryin' to get out of it ! " said she. 
*' Aw, but he's the sly boy, Mr. Thomson — ^ye wouldn't 
think it now to look at him." She laughed merrily, 
pushed the bangle up her arm, and stood up to pour 
the tea. 

" Ah, Jan, Jan," said Harry ; •' the hypocrite you 
are I Miss Marvin, you should hear the way he talks 
about you." 

« Harry," I said, " stop, or I'll talk. Why can't yott 
be sincere ? With your Miss Martin indeed 1 " Annie 
looked at me. 
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^Don't be mean," she said ; ** wait till ye get me by 
myself if ye want to say anytbing bad o' me." 

*'I want to say nothing bad of yoo. Only keep to 
the tratb." 

** Jan," said Harry, rising, * Uiis yoong lady to-day 
saved my " 

** Easy now," said Annie ; ** let me speak. What have 
I said wrong!" 

** You said I made love to yon in the bog. Yon know 
that's false." 

''So it is. Faith I thought I was favonrin' ye by 
saying what I did ; it's not every man Fd say as mnch 
for. Sure I thought you'd take it as a compliment ! 
Would ye like your tay very sweet, sonny t " She raised 
her eyebrows and gave me a look that was comical in 
its mixtoie of dignity and impudence. But I, like a 
fool, would not laugh. Hal began to crow; Harry 
slapped his thigh and chuckled. 

"What ails you!" I said to Harry. "Are you 

laughing at met Because " 

** Wait now," said Annie, " be cross with me if ye 
like, but don't blame others. I told a fib (call it a Ke to 
be pleasant), thinkin' a humorous young man like your- 
self 'd like to laugh. Poor me didn't know t Ye dtdnt 
make love to me — will that suit ye f I wouldn't lower 
myself by lettin' ye — ^is that better) Sure we all took 
it as a joke but yourself. No one in his wits 'd imagine 
that a lump of a boy like you would know how to 
make love." Her tone of scorn was admirable. " Then 
I asked ye, as every lady does, if you'd like your tay 
sweet, an' ye wouldn't answer me ! What etm one do f 
Ah ! what the mischief aOs ye at all!" She ran behind 
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me and shook me by the coat ooUar. '' Ah, wake up^ 
man 1 wake up 1 You're like a bear with a sore head." 

''Oiye it to him, Annie/' said Hal; ''he needs it. 
Give him a shake for me as well." 

"There, Annie," I said, ''I give in. Tm no match 
for you. Thank heaven you'll never marry me 1 " 

" The same say I," said she ; ** that villain's temper of 
yours 'd never let us ate a bite t Ck)me, fall to 1 as they 
say to the game^iocks — an' the next cross word sends 
me home." 

The wind was still blowing furiously when, about 
nine o'clock, Harry and I set out to see Annie home ; 
80 furiously, indeed, that Harry perforce had to take 
his charmer's arm that he might help her along. I 
walked as far from them as the width of the road would 
permit; but the wind blew their little whisperings to 
my ear. Bight mad I was ; the angry words lay hot 
upon my tongue. At last said I : " Look here, Harry I 
you don't want me, that's plain. See Miss Marvin 
home. I'U go over and see if the Coynes are alive. 
Good*night, Miss Marvin." 

''Good-night, Mr. Farmer — an' next time ye have 
ladies to tea be in a better temper." 

"Tou saucy hussy I" I thought, as I turned off 
towards the bog. "You impudent little chitl" 

It was now very dark. Lord I how lonely one felt 
groping there for a path through the scattered turf; 
beaten flat sometimes by the gale ; hurried along through 
the whistling heather; smitten by the lasliing willows; 
sometimes shrinking back at sight of a sudden gleam 
from the bog-hole at one's feet What was man in 
such a night aa that, and what his mighty words t Ko 
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more than the light which shone out behind me from 
home, or the glimmer before me from the Coynes' cabin. 
''Flee 1 " cried the gale, ** flee and hide your little thead ; 
or whiff/ out you go." 

Soon I was with the Ck>ynes, and looking upon a scene 
of desolation. Pete's end of the cabin was almost 
roofless ; the end-wall was cracked and tottering ; the 
thatch of the pig-sty was gone ; a tree had fallen right 
along the street ; the window lay on the floor ; Pete and 
Phil hurriedly were trying to place logs and stones on 
the thatch that remained ; Mrs. Daly was screaming ; 
the pig horribly squealing. In the Dalys' end, (Hney, 
despite his pains, was on his knees praying aJoad that 
God might stay His hand. Bose only was calm. 

"Ah, sur," said she, ''it's a fearsome night!" . • • 
" Aw, Mother in Heaven ! " prayed Oiney, " luk down 
on us " . . . " Och, Rose, Rose I— aw, Holy Mother I " 
cried Mrs. Daly, rushing in. " We'll be lost I nothin' 'U 
save us 1 we'll be kilt 1 Aw, out in the cowld this blessed 
night widout a roof to cover our heads ! Aw, aw ! " 

I went out and helped Phil and Pete to place some 
logs and stones along the windward edge of the broken 
thatch ; then, with them entered their end of the cabin. 
The floor was strewn with thatch and sods and broken 
rafters; the wind came through great cracks in the 
walls, and blew down on us through the shattered roof. 
We propped the end-wall, stuffed the cracks with straw, 
and carried everything breakable into the Dalys' ^id. 
That was all we could do. The wind had that home at 
its mercy. 

" D'ye think, sur," said Pete, " that no more harm '11 
be done t " 
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''I hope not, Pete; snywaj, if the worst happens, 
ihe other end most go before this. You'll have fair 
warning." 

<« Don't talk lek that ! " cried Oiney. "^ Don't, for 
God's sake ! Och, the years an' years we've lived there, 
an' the comfort we've had 1 Don't say itil fall ! Can't 
we keep it from fallin' t Sore, I'll die if the ould place 
goes ! " All this about that wretched hovel he called 
home ! 

"Now quit ! " said Pete. ''It'll be aU right wi' the 

help o' God. I think the wind's fallin' " A terrific 

blast shook the cabin. Mrs. Daly rushed out and 
shrieked from the street: ''Aw, God's mercy 1 God's 
mercy 1 We'll be kilt, we'll be kilt I " Oiney was down 
on his knees again ; Pete's face was buried in his hands. 
Bose stood calmly, holding Phil's hand. 

"God save us," she said ; "an' forgive us our sins." 
I tried to persuade some of these unfortunate people 
to come back with me to Emo. It was dangerous to 
remain any longer in the cabin, I said ; any moment it 
might be roofless and they beneath its ruins ; I could 
well give them shelter for the night. No; not one 
would move. They were in God's hands ; let Him do 
what seemed to Him good. If their time had come, 
it had: that was all. They thanked me kindly, but 
they'd all rather stay. But what about sleeping! I 
askedi looking round the little bare room. " Sleep 1 " 
•aid Oiney. " God's truth, it's well to be young ! Any 
one that cud close an eye the night 'd have a clear 
conscience." So I left them. 

I was dozing by the fire waiting for Harry to come 
backi when the roof overhead seemed to come in with a 
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great hollow burst, glass crashed, a door slammed 
and shook the walls; Hal began to shout. I rushed 
up-stairs. 

Where are you. Hall What is it, me son t " 
Here, here, quick I " he cried, from his room. Hk 
door would not open. 

<< What's the matter, Hal t Open the door." 

'' It's the wind," he called. *' Push hard ; the window's 
blown in." I put my shoulder to the door and slowly 
forced it open; it broke from my hands and banged 
again. I trod on glass and wood across to Hal's bed. 

" Where are you, Hal, me son t Are you all right t " 

"lam," he said. 

" Thank God ! I thought the roof had fallen on you. 
Get up, me son." 

As well as we could, by means of the mattress and 
the bed, we blocked up the empty casement ; then Hal 
dressed and with me went out to look at the hay-ehed. 
It was creaking and swaying ; the wind roaring beneath 
the roof. The hay, even in the course of twenty-four 
hours, had sunk down a foot or more, leaving an nf^y 
space for the wind to play in ; and every minute this 
space, if only through the action of the wind (for the 
shed had no sides), was getting larger and more 
dangerous. 

** Run for Wee James," I called to Hal, *<and then 
for Thady — ^the roof 11 go if we're not quick." 

I got the cart tethers, and flioging them over the 
roof weighted the ends with beams and heavy stones. 
I carried ladders and planks, and climbed to stretch 
them along the hay. But suddenly there was a 
rending, crashing noise overhead, and in one great 
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sheet the roof went and was scattered over the land. 
Then a layer of hay curled up all along one side, rolled 
quickly over, and went out between the posts into the 
darkness of the night. 

" Ohy come quick, James," I cried ; '< come quick 1 " 

Another layer curled up, rolled, and was scattered 
abroad; then another, and another — ^fifty pounds did 
not feed the winds in that mad five minutes. Let it go ; 
what we saved from the tempest the rain had before two 
days had gone. 

Far on in the night, on my way to bed, I peeped into 
Harry's room. Yery peacefully he lay asleep, one hand 
between his cheek and the pillow, the other lying limp and 
white above the dark counterpane. I raised the candle 
and let the light fall full upon his pale face and shining 
euris ; then the glitter of his ring caught my eye. Was 
that blood, that thin streak round his wrist I On tip- 
toe I slipped to the foot of the bed. It was a narrow 
piece of red ribbon. 

And, just as that lurid, mysterious light in the moun- 
tain hollow had filled us with a sense of coming danger ; 
80 that piece of red ribbon, showing so vividly there on 
the white skin, give me an undefined, half-angry aensa- 
Uon of coming trouble. 



CHAPTER XXI 

OUB DISTRBSSFUL OOTTNTBT 
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E were allowed one whole beautiful day in which 
to look abroad on the gale's hayoc. Hedges 
thick with hay, flax, and com ; wind-6wept bogs ; loofleas 
houses ; oFertumed hay-ricks ; fallen trees— on such the 
sun shone for one brilliant day. It was heaven after hell. 
All the country was alive : men in the fields gathering 
together their scattered harvest; women in the bog 
clamping the fallen turf. Once again the blue, hcHnely 
smoke of the peat fires curled up through the willows, and 
from the valley came again the shouts and laughter of 
the children. The Coynes were busy at their calnn, 
patching the roof, strengthening the walls, filling the 
cracks with mud. At Emo we strove with time all day 
long. The air was beautiful and gracious ; the mountain 
a blue radiant bank of flying shadows; the country 
brilliant with autumn tints and blurs of cdonr. Surely 
yesterday was only a frightful dream. 

One day of peace, then the deluge. For days and 
days it rained ceaselessly and from the open heavens. 
Once again the mountain sent down its legions of havoc 
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— not winds thiB time, but swollen streams and roaring 
torrents that filled the rivers to overflowing, and for 
thirty miles spread Lough Erne out till it lapped 
the roots of the hills. The big meadow, still thick 
with hay-oocksy was flooded to the hedge. From the 
Crockan head one looked out on a great broad waste 
of muddy waters, stretching through a grey, rain-soaked 
country. The heavens were very near to us in those days 
kd very far off. 

all else our first thought was for the potatoes 
— ^Ireland's hope and stay. Each hour that passed 
flaw the water creeping further and further up the 
bogy advancing slowly but unweariedly towards the turf 
and the root crop. The turf went first, and, except 
on the higher places in the bog, were washed into pulp ; 
then the turnips were covered : at last only the potatoes 
were left. And still it rained pitilessly. We gathered 
a gang of twenty men, who, with corn-sacks round their 
shoulders, and their blood warmed with plenty of 
whisky, turned into the bottom among the potato-stalks ; 
and there (with some of their wives acting as pickers) 
strove patiently to rescue the Emo crop. How wretched 
they looked in a long wavering line plashing up twenty 
furrows 1 They might as well have been at home. The 
result of their work would hardly feed a pig for a winter. 
Not for a generation had there been such a crop. And 
we at Emo were out of the reckoning ; we always could 
have bread. But those others — the farmers, the people 
round Emo, the people all over the country, whose chief 
food for the winter was to be rotten, blighted, or half- 
grown potatoes — what of them 1 Their harvest given to 
the winds and the rain; their lands either flooded 
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or saturated ; their turf drenched or lost ; their houses 
leaking ; their potatoes a mockery — for man and beast 
what a cheery outlook 1 

Picture two men in a cot, sailing over a field, fidiing 
for turnips with a fork ; imagine a body of men wading 
waist<leep through the big meadow, and canying the 
dry tops of hay-cocks to shore on poles ; imagine Hal 
and myself ferrying turf from the higher parts of the 
bog ; picture to yourself Pete Coyne, in the drenching 
rain, turning up the ground in search of ten rotten 
potatoes and one sound in every yard, then carrying 
them on his poor old back to a shattered home that 
already stood within a few feet of the water — and you 
will have some idea of the condition of things in our 
neighbourhood. And we oould not complain overnnuch. 

Thady Sheeran and myself discussed the outlook <Mtie 
day in the bam. Thady, with his back to the wall, sat 
eating his dinner of fried potatoes and tea. Near us 
sat old Pete, resting from the wheat-slashing and 
munching at a piece of dry soda bread. The rain had 
brought him rheumatism, and he sat cramped and in 
evident pain. His face was hardly cheerful, but froia 
tune to time, as Thady's voice waxed violent, he turned 
to look our way, and his eyes had their old meny 
twinkle. Indeed he was patient. (Hney at home was 
bed-ridden ; Phil was a trouble : the future was hoi^ 
rible to think of. What would he have done had he 
not been able to earn ninepenoe a day by slashing 
wheat over a creel! 

** What people are goin' to do I don't know,*' said 
Thady. " Pay their rent 1 Ah ! how can they t Ahl 
d'ye know how people manage in the best o' times! 
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Take one wi' another all rotind these parts, an' how do 
they live t HI tell ye— ho^ I will I Te'll see a ten-acre 
farm — mebbe morOi mebbe less, no matter — an' on that 
yell see a honse, an' two cows, an' a conple o' pigs. 
There'll be a oonple o' acres o' meadow, a bit o' land in 
crop^ on' the pratie patch. Well, iyery bit that's grew 
on that land goes to feed the stock, 'cept the praties 
the family ate an' the bit o' kale, an' mebbe a grain o' 
wheat. An' rent <url taxes a/fi iyerjthing else depends 
on the pigs an' calyes. Iyery year they sell two pigs 
and two lumps o' bastes — ^that is, supposin' God is good, 
an' they don't die — an' iyery farthin' they get for them 
goes in rent an' rates, an' the price mebbe ay a couple 
o' pairs o' cordnroy britches an' pump& D'ye see that f 
These things must be paid for — ^the law says so— an' 
how else can it be done t " 

I ventured to suggest poteen. Thady gaye me one 
of his hard, quick looks ; then made an attempt to rise. 

''Ye're jestin'/' said he, ''an' ye don't value me 
words. ' 

I caught him by the waistcoat, pulled him back, and 
assured him that his tongue dropped pearls for me ; so 
he took a drink of tea and went on. 

^ Well, as I was sayin', ivery penny goes ; an' what's 
left on the land to turn to money f Not a damned 
thing but the bit o' butter, an' the eggs that the hens 
lay 1 There ye are, ho ye are 1 The first juty ay land 
in this country is to make money for them that niver 
sees it ; on what's left yir slave av a tenant lives or 
starves, an' be damned to him 1 What's leftt There's 
the praties, an' the turf, an' the kale, an' the drop o' 
soar milk, an' iverything else they have to live on — the 
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tay an' sngar an' bit o' bacon, ay 1 even the shiits on 
their backs, comes from the batter and egg-money — an' 
that, as ye know, on a wee farm is danged little. That's 
how people live— in the best o' times they're worse off 
than the bastes o' the field. But Ink ronn' ye now ! 
What, in God's name ! '11 they do this winter wid wet 
tnrf an' no praties, an' half the hay blew across the 
earth 1 — ^Nothin' to feed the pigs on 1 " 

Thady's feelings could not find expression in words. 
Not before had I seen him so moved. He was talking 
and talking tmth, for all Ireland. He finished his tea 
and lit his pipa 

*' Ton or me," he continued, ^' know notlun' av these 
things 'cep' what we see^ The life av the wee farmers 
in the best o' times is only slavery. There they are — 
the Reillys an' the Fitches an' the Nolans — ay ! and the 
Marvins an' Grahams, for all their hard strivin' — all 
in jist the same state^ no better an' no worse than iver 
they wnr or iver will be. One's not a bit better nor 
another — no more than the pigs. Since the year o' One 
they've lived lek that, an' so they'll go on till the end 
o' time. Their feet's in the clay, and there they'll 
stick. AJi, be ye shore I Shnre it's no life — shore it's 
only mockery — mockery! — one year jist the same as 
another, drodgin', slavin', starvin'. Only Irishmen 'd 
stand it. How can they help it t If ye dig yir heel 
in the groun' ye bring up the day on it. It's only skin 
an' bones, there's no fat on it. Lok at the crops 1 
Luk at the grass ! Not fit to feed goats 1 Is it any 
wonder people 'd be poor down-trodden slaves t " 

Pete had moved further from us, and sitting on a 
aheaf of wheat had fallen asleep. His head hung oa 
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his chest ; his lips still sucked at his black pipe ; the 
water dribbled down his chin. Thady looked at him. 

** He's oat o' the conntin'/' he said ; " he's had his 
d&j. If he dies this winter no matter — all the better, 
mebbe.'' 

"That's no way to talk, Thady,'* I said; "I've a 
great respect for the old man." 

" Aw, ay — be ye shore 1 All the same I talk sense. 
He hasn't a family o' childer yelpin' at his heels ; little 
keeps him alive ; he has no rent to pay ; if you or me 
lives as long Qod '11 be good to us." 

" That's enough, Thady," I said ; " leave Pete alone. 
If you and I are as good, even when we're his age, pray 
that God will be kinder to us." 

" His age 1 " said Thady scornfully ; " when I'm his 
age I'll be better oS-— or dead. It's no good. I'll not 
stay in this country any longer." He took his pipe 
from his mouth, pursed his lips, and looked out through 
the barn door at the flood. 

" What do you mean, Thady I " 
" What I say. It's been on me mind for years, an' 
I'll go — it's no country for a man at all. I said to 
meself in the summer when I thought I'd lost the 
money, that if iver I paid it oS I'd go, God willin', next 
day to America. Well, the money's back wid ye, thank 
God 1 an' I'm a free man, wid a trifle at the back o' me 
an' more to come. Now all this desolation comea I 
can't stand it ; I'll go ! " 

Susan had prepared me for this ; but, for her sake, I 
affected surprise. 

" To America, Thady?" said I, all wonder. 
" Ay, to America, as fast as iver I can." 
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« Tonrself 1 " 

" Achy no aich a thing t TU take ivety one I own 
wid ma" I stared at him. 

" Every one I You're not serious f " 

*^ Ah, did ye iver know me to talk in jokes f I tell 
ye only the sky fallin' '11 keep me." 

" But — ^but — ^I thought you were well content f Why 
do you want to go t " 

'' Ach ! haven't I jist said why I want to got D'ye 
think I want to live longer in a land thafs not fit for 
beggarmen f An' wum't me feelin's about that money 
enough to make me swear to lave the country! I 
swore, anyway; an' Til go." 

''Thady," said I, '' where's your oommon-eenaef 
Don't you know well, that^ like Pete there and myself^ 
you're out of the counting! Whatever happens yon 
know that youll have fire an' bread so long as yon're 
in £mo ; as for the money, that's all over ; yon cleared 
yourself." 

''I know," he said, with a wave of his hand, "I 
know. It's not this nor that — ^it's iverything. The 
whole country an' times is wrong. Iverything's upside 
down. A man has no room here to show what he's 
made of. He niver sees further nor his nose; he 
knows nothin' ; he gets no chance. It's a poor, Grod* 
forsaken country — Til lave it ! " 

As usual, I took the other side. 

" And in America you'll have all you want ! " 

"Ah, av coorse! There's money there an' good 
wages ; an' a man can rise to be what he's able to be. 
Work's aisy to get in Chicago an' places lek that. 
Anyway, work or no work, it can't be worse nor here." 
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I asked him if he had any clear idea of what life in 
a city was, and what it involved. Did he know that it 
meant cramped lodgings, hard work, had air, had light, 
ill-health perhaps, and constant worry and care and 
noise? No; he didn't know; he didn't believe me; 
anyway he'd take his chanca Well, then, did he 
think anything in the shape of money or knowledge 
was nearly worth the peaceful content of the country, 
its fresh air, its freedom, its f 

Thady sprang to his feet. '' Gome here," he shouted ; 
''come herel" I rose, and taking my arm he led me 
to the bam door, there stretched out an ungainly arm. 
** Luk at it ! " he shouted ; '* there's yir country for ye ! 
^-drowned an' deserted be the Almighty ! Luk at it 
well I" It was grey and dismaL 

''But," said I, <<it's at its worst. Think of the 
pleasant days to come, Thady." 

"I can't talk wid ye when ye're in that frame o' 
mind," said he. " I've towld ye twice already what it's 
lek at its beet." He turned to me suddenly. "Have 
ye the laste notion what it manes to rear a famOy f " 

Ah ! now we had come to the kernel of the matter. 

" Not much," said I ; "so far." 

" Well, if ye had, mebhe ye'd think more lek me. 
Wait till ye've a tribe o' hungry childer at yir heels, 
an' ye'll see where this country's behin' the times. 
What am I to do wid them when they grow up9 Divil 
a one o' them'U iver drive a spade lek their father, if 
I can help it ; an' if I can help it, none o' them '11 be 
lek the people round hera I'll give them a chance if 
I'm spared, let them turn out as they wilL" 

" They'll lose their rosy cheeks and their fine health 
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in a town, Thady. The best chance yon can have in 
life is good health." 

*' Ah, quit!" he said; '* ye're talkin' lek a granny — 
yon an' yir good health I " 

At last Thady had expressed his real self. His fierce 
comments on the condition of soironnding a&irs had 
been not wholly sincere. No one loved the green sods 
of Ireland better than ha Every inch of Emo was 
dear to him. He had all the peasant's inborn passion 
for the open air and the land beneath his feet. What 
he had said about the condition of the neighboorhood 
and the position of its people was not nntme ; neither 
were his words concerning America false ; but, had he 
thon^t only of himself, America never would have 
seen him, and he would have died where he had been 
bom. But the children — ^the children who would be 
after him 9 Their welfare, not his own ; their welfare, 
not the country's condition ; their welfare^ not a chance 
notion bred of a fancied disgrace — this had influenced 
him. As he had often said, he himself never had had 
a chance; he was only a common-sense man; but he 
would take csae that his children were educated and 
given a start in life. He did not consider ten acres of 
bad Irish land a very fair start. He had seen too 
many start with such and get no further. Neither did 
he much care to see them the slaves of his neighbour^ 
nor yet, like himself, a spade-drudge at a shilling a day. 

But, in that other country across the sea, money was 
plentiful, education was good and free ; any one, even a 
poor man, could, if he liked, rise to position and power. 
Now was his chance. He had the poteen-money which 
I had returned to him, and there was more, maybe^ 
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where it had come from ; the country was desolate ; the 
opportmuty might never come again; Ireland was 
played-out, down-trodden, povertyHBtricken ; that other 
' country beckoned with golden fingers ; the chance had 
oome — ^then in God's name let him take the chance 
and go. 

** Most av them are goin' to school," Thady continued, 
''an' doin' well they say ; but they're only lamin' what 
ivery other child is lamin'. Now, the mistress down 
there in Curleck knows music, an' I axed Wee Mary one 
day to see if she'd tache her some av it — thinkin' it 'd 
do her no harm, an' it 'd be somethin' oncommon. An' 
what was the answer! She luks at Mary an' laughs 
in her face I There y' are — ho^ y' are ! That's how a 
poor man's childer 's trated in this country 1 " 

I confess I had much ado myself to keep from 
laughing. Seen from my most superior point of view, 
the picture of Mary in her bare feet and tatters, and 
Johnny in one of Thady's curtailed coats, performing 
on the piano, was very absurd. I did not remember, 
just then, that, in Thady's eyes, his children, though 
poor, were as good as any in the land, and himself, 
though poor and hard-worked, as good a man as I. So 
the world goes, my masters: we laugh at each other 
because we can only see with our own eyes. 

''Supposin' I'd die this winter," he said, "what 'd 
happen to them all t They might struggle on awhile ; 
but ye know what the end av it 'd be--one sorubbin' 
pots here, an' slavin for another at six pounds a year ; 
another sellin' himself there for a shiUin' a day ; two or 
three in the workhouse, mebbe; Shusan herself God 
knows where I^ach I it keeps me awake thinkin' av it 1 
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No ; go ril go I It's best for us alL I'm geitin' onld 
meflelfyan' if I mane to do anythm' in the worl' I ought 
to be settin' aboat it." 

He straightened himself , and looked like Napoleon 
detennining the ocmquest of Europe. 

"And what do you expect to do, Thady t ** 

" Ah 1 time 11 tell ; there's always room for a smart 
man wherever he goes." 

The confidence of the man 1 

He threw off his sleeved waistcoat and tightened his 
belt. 

<* And what does Susan say to it allf" 

"Shnsan," answered he, "by this knows that it's 
best to do as she's bid. Wake np^ Pete^ it's two 
o'clock." 

Pete raised his head slowly, then, realising that he 
had been asleep^ looked a little foolish, rose stiffly from 
the straw, and peeled off his moleskin waistcoat. His 
eyes were twinkling as he untied a sheaf and grasped a 
double handful of the loose wheat. The straw swished 
through the air and came down sharply on the creel- 
rods. The grain purled across the dry, smooth floor. 
The husks began to fly, and the mice at the clatter 
scuttled away among the sacks. Each time Pete 
stooped to strike the breath rattled in his throat. 
Always his head kept solemnly wagging. He was not 
the Pete of six months before. He was less active ; his 
face had lost much of its peaceful freshness. Still, he 
bore his troubles bravely, Qod bless him 1 

After a while Phil Coyne came up the ladder and 
slouched into the bam. At sight of him Pete's face 
fell and his eyes became grave. 
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"It's a soft day/' said Phil, picking up a straw and 
putting it between his teeth. 

" It iS|" I said. Thady and Fete worked on and said 
nothing. Presently Phil walked over to the grain sacks, 
sat down on one, and bending over looked foLedly at the 
floor. Has he a thought in his head 1 one wondered. 
Surely not, else would he cease smiling and say some- 
thing. At last Thady turned to him ; but Pete kept on 
slashing. 

What's wrong beyantt" Thady asked. 
Aw, not much now," said Phil; "I'm only a wee 
thing put out." 

" Ye're not workin' the day, I see." 

"I'm not. I jist thought I'd dander over." 

"Might I az what fort" 

"Och, nothin'." 

"Did you want to see me, Philf" I asked. He 
scratched his ear and puckered up his forehead. 

<<Well, mebbe I did — ^I dunno--mebbe ye cud do 
aomethin' for me ; och no ! ye ouda't. — It's jist this, 
now : I'm out o' work." Thady looked fiercely at him. 

"Onto' work I When!" 

"Och, just a while ago. Miss Brians said times wur 
so bad she oudn't well keep me durin' the winter, so I'd 
better go— that's all." 

"Te'reshure that's all!" 

"'Deed it is; widn't I tell ye if it wasn't f" 

""D'ye hear this, Petef" Thady said to the old 
man; "this hopeful av a nephew o' yours is out av 
inployment." 

Pete's head wagged a little faster, and his face became 
a little more troubled. 
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'< Eh r* he said. " Phil out o' work r 

** Ay," said Phil, still mniling and siiU chewing his 
straw ; " that's so — ^worse lack, say L" 

''That's bad," said Pete, looking at me with his 
troubled old eyes ; '' that's bad— ooh ! that's bad." 

<< It's damned bad !" said Thady. *< What aie ye goin' 
to do!" 

** Och, m luk about," answered Phil, in the same 
drawling, unconcerned voice ; ''shure HI get scmiethin' 
soon." 

'''Deed ye will," said Thady; ''work's shuie to be 
plentiful these times. An' the lek o' yow's wanted 
powerful bad in theee parts— oh, 'deed yell get work, 
Phill" 

" Och ! ye needn't be hard on one^" said Phil; ''shure 
it's not my fault." 

"That's to be seen," said Thady; "that's to be seen 
— ^ho, it is. Does (Hney know yitt " 

" Naw, he doesn't." 

" H'm 1 — I'd 'a' thought ye'd V gone straight to him. 
He'd ha' sympathised wi' ye better than us. WhatH 
ye do till ye get workl" snapped Thady, holding his 
beard and looking sideways at Phil, and speaking to him 
as he would to a child— or a tinker. 

"Och, jist luk for it— what else cud I dof " 

"What'U ye ate an' drink ff" Another man would 
have told Thady to ask his foot. 

"Aw, there's a good share o'meal at home in the diist 
yit," said Phil careleealy and laughingly; "shure itU 
do — One mustn't be too particular, ye know, in timeB 
lek these." 

"No," said Thady, in his most sarcastic voicei "it's a 
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bad plan bein' too particular. So long aa Pete there can 
earn a shillin' there's no need to hurry. I'd have a 
wee holiday if I wur you." 

"Aw, no, now/' said Phil, still smiling at the floor, 
" m try me best — it 'd hardly be fair to do nothin' at 
alL Ah, no I I widn't lek to do that." 

« Be ye sure ! " said Thady, looking meaningly at me 
and turning to his work. " Aw, be ye sure 1 " 

Work went on for a space. 

** Did you say you wanted to speak to me, Phil t " I 
asked again. 

" Ah 1 I dunno. Ah I I can wait. What's the hurry t 
—The morra or next day '11 do, shure. Well, I must be 
goin. 'Deed it's rainin' still." Then he went down the 
ladder; and, with his head forward and his long arms 
swinging, chewed his straw down the lawn and on across 
the bog. I sat and stared after him. Was ever his 
like or equal seenf Was he a fool or a loony or — what 9 
The nnooncem, the lighi-heartedness of the fellow I The 
old men, what would now become of them f What if 
he got no work and Pete were suddenly taken ill t . • • 

'^lliere ye are ! " said Thady ; '' a walkin' gentleman 
at last. He'll be able to play cards now till all's blue. 
Work ! Once he gets his hands into his pockets, well, 
there they'll stay. Aw, I know him." 

"Ah, no!" said Pete; ""ah, no! Phil's not so bad 
as all that. Romethin' '11 turn up soon. Won't it, 
surf" Could I pain those kindly old eyesf But Thady 
was merciless. 

''Torn up I " said he ; '< troth it'll have to, for he'll not 
find it. Aw, be ye shure I Jist wait an' see — I know the 
measure av his coat. Jist wait an' see." 
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Well, the days paaaed, and, aa Thady had propheded, 
so, almost, did things oome. Phil tried to get work (give 
the man his due, he did try) at Lord Louth's, in Bonn, 
on some of the larger farms in the neighbourhood, even 
ivalked ten miles one day in search of it: bat every- 
where he was refused it. No wonder. He was the dog 
with the bad name b^ging a bone. Times, too^ were 
hard — shocking hard ; giving Phil work would mean 
taking bread from another. 

So it happened that onoe again Hose in her hooded 
black doak came to see me. This lime her manner was 
a little constrained ; evidently it had cost her an effort 
to come. She would not sit down, and she kept her 
hood drawn round her face. 

She asked me to forgive her impudence — ^but — but 
had I heard about Phil 1 Yes, he had told me himself. 
Had he not asked me anything^ No ; not a word. 
That was curious — ^he said he had asked me something. 

"He made a couple of attempts. Rose, but he got no 
farther." 

'' Ah," she said, " he was loth to talk afore others, 
mebbe : Phil's shy, ye know, sor ; mebbe he thought a 
hint 'd do, Mr. Jan i ye know Phil's not one to put 
himself forward." 

"I wouldn't like to say that he even hinted. Hose. 
He told us the news in the bam, waited awhile^ and 
went." 

'< Ah well, no matter. Te know he's been tryin* his 
beet to get a job, but no one has one to give him — ^them 
that cfAd won't hear him, an' th' others mebbe can't. 
Ah 1 one doesn't know what to do." She looked away 
from me ; presently went on speaking in her soft, 
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moonif ul Toioe. ^* Te know, sur, Phil's one that wants 
Inkin' after — he's apt to take life aisy, an' mebbe he 
thinks too little about things. He has the heart ar a 
child, an' he's aisily led; he'sabad one to be left to him- 
self. I know people say hard things about him ; shure 
I know it well — his own father talked worse to him th' 
other night than he desarved — but it's only because 
they luk at the outsida Tve known Phil Coyne for 
years an' years, an' all that time I niver knew him to 
say the bad word ay any one nor do a dirty act. Lord 
knows I it's not me that shud be spakin' for him ; for 
mebbe I don't see things right. But such as I see him 
I tell ye, sur ; an' I know well that ye widn't want to 
go far from Emo to find lots worse nor him. I'm 'f eered 
he won't get work — shure it's not to be foun' — an' if he 
doesn't he'll be led astray an' mebbe go to the bad — 
Ooh, och I " She sighed wearily, looked out of the 
window for a moment ; then turned quickly to me as if 
to fulfil a distastef ol duty. 

** Mebbe, sur, ye cud give him a job— I az pardon 
for talkin' as I do— But I can't well see what to do." 

I was troubled. I liked Bose well ; her defence of 
Phil appealed to me; for the old men's sake I was 
anxious that Phil should not clog in the sweets of idle> 
ness. I was troubled because I could not help her. 

** There's no use mincing matters, Bose," I said ; 
'* I'm afraid I can't. I'm very sorry for you ; but it lies 
between Phil and Pete, and I'm greatly afraid I won't 
be able to give Pete work much longer. You wouldn't 
have me send Pete away to give Phil his place 1 " 

** Ah no, sur — ah no I I widn't think av it. But I 
thought mebbe ye cud have them both till somethin' 
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turned ap. Ab, well ! " I showed Bose how impoBsiUe 
it was to give Phil anything to do — ^not one day's work 
was there for him. 

" Ah, well I " she said, ^ Fm sorry — it's powerful hard 
that it's happened, Phil 'd be better at work." 

*^Tm sorry too, Boee, very sorry; but I must eay 
that just now I feel more anxious about the old men 
yonder than about PhiL I hope he'll be man enough 
not to eat their bread. Better enlist than do that." A 
horror filled her eyes. 

" Whisht ! " she cried. '< Don't talk av enlistin' ! 
I'm afeerd o' that meself. It'd kill me if I thought 
he'd come to that. Aw, no, no ! — not that I " 

''Yery well, Bose; not that^ then. But wouldn't 
anything be better than going to the bad here — and 
taking bread from two poor old men!" 

" He'll not do that, Mr. Jan," Bose said, with great 
earnestness ; <' ye may depend he won't. If work can't 
be gptf well then — no matter — ^I know Phil, sur ; he'd do 
anything I axed him, an' ye may take my word that 
whatever happens, he'll not harm his own. But why 
shnd I say it? Ah! I didn't think ye had such a 
poor opinion av him." 

I assured Bose that my opinion of Phil was not poor 
— ^it was doubtf uL I hardly understood him ; he went 
to such little trouble to explain himself ; I found it hard 
to make out whether he saw things in the same serious 
light in which other people saw them ; that day in the 
barn, for instance, he gave one the impression that he 
didn't care a jot whether he got work or not, or whose 
bread he ate so long as he had his bellyful. 

Ah, no I " said Bose. " Don't think lek that, sur ; 
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he's aisy-goin' an' powerful shy — but at bottom be's 
goodf 8ur^ an' takes things more to heart than ye'd think. 
Ahy no I Don't think too bad av him." 

" Very well, Eose ; very welL You'll excuse my 
plain speaking ; but you know Phil's young and the old 
men are near their graves ; all I meant to say was that 
I hoped Phil would not make their lot worse than it is." 

" He won't^ sur \ take my word for it he won't. Mr. 
Jan, ye've been a good friend to us all. Now whisht I I 
haven't much to say. May God be good to ye ! — But 
luk, sur, supposin' Phil shudn't get work — an' he had 
to go somewhere else — an' — suppose — Och I wid ye, sur, 
luk after the ould men as long as ye're here t " 

** Tes, Bose — indeed yes ; all that I can." She rose. 

" God love ye for the word," said she ; " an' may the 
world smile on ye. It's a load off me heart to hear ye 
say that. Good-bye, sur ; an' GUkI bless ye 1 " 

Then Bose went : surely the most loyal heart that 
ever took upon herself the burden of a Ke'er-do-well. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE RIVAL SWAIKB 

HARBYy meanwhile, had been going his own sweet 
way. Between ns there was now a slight cold- 
ness ; or, say that I was cold and Harry indifferent, and 
yon have the trath. I was no longer blind. I knew 
now why Mr. Harry took long, lonely rambles across 
the fields; why he slipped off> silently after t<ea and 
came back late; why wet days made him dull and 
moody; why sometimes he avoided me; why he was 
less a good fellow, less sociable, less literary, than he 
had once been. Across the hill came the voice of the 
charmer — the Poppy-charmer. ^Come, Harry, Pm 
here waiting for you with briUiant smiles, and ready 
wit, and graceful figure, and oh! such eyes and fair 
skin. Come, Harry ; come to me 1 " And Harry, the 
Simple, went. 

I was half amused, half scornful. Harry was so 
simple 1 Here was our lovelorn, preoccupied, curly- 
headed little poet stealing off so secretly, evading us so 
cleverly — ^yet in truth going and coming before ns all ! 
He thought the stars alone saw, the winds alone heard, 
did this cunning little Hairy. Poor Jan was dull and 
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simple ; the men and women, our neighbours, were only 
stupid peasants ; no one could know, no one see— only 
the winds and stars, my charmer 1 But what if people 
did know % Damme ! who cared t Let them talk ; let 
them hear and see ; the world is for you and me only, 
oh I my Poppy-charmer. 

Well, there was something to make one chuckle in 
all that ; still, I had thought better things of Harry. I 
had thought that a knowing, cultured citizen such as 
he was, or professed to be, would have had more taste, 
not to say pride, than to listen to the vulgar piping of 
a hill-side colleen. True she was good-looking, graceful 
— ^Tnt I of course ; one knew all that ; oneself had been 
a fool once and had thought well of her : but all that 
was past, put away with one's youth. She was a design- 
ing minx ; Wee James was the height of the moon too 
good for her. 

Nor could I any longer acquit Harry of blame. He 
was a man, and as such should be able to resist all 
luring, however attractive. What if she had saved his 
lifef It was all chance; the thing was to be; if she 
had not saved it some one else would. What if she was 
good-looking, nay the most beautiful among women! 
Look at her rank, her education, her manners, her 
dabblings in the pigs' tub, her speech, her flaunting 
dresses ! Was she one for Harry 1 No, sir I True, I 
had admired her once myself ; perhaps I did admire her 
still— a little. But there !— / had never loat my hmi 
over her ; never made myself a fool for her »ake ; never 
even thought of her as a wife. 

Wife! — good Lord 1— was it coming to tliAtt i/r#. 
Harrif Tho7M<m I The Marvin family di».Ufjtly r#Ut-prl 
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to the Farmen, through marriage! Oh, absurd 1 • • • 
Tety wherefore do old men dream dreams and your 
young men see visions t . • • Qood Lord 1 . . • 

Hany himself intermpted my lamUing reverie. I 
was lying on my back across three chairs, before the 
kitchen fire, idly watching the light dance among the 
onions hanging from the tie-beam, and letting my 
thoughts have their youthful will with Hany and his 
affairs. It was about half-past nina Hal was asleep in 
the comer. A plate of thick pancakes stood on the 
hearth awaiting Harry. A single candle lighted the 
room. Outside the wind howled and moaned. 

Suddenly there was a quick step outside on the 
stones, then a dash at the door that made me spring to 
my feet ; and in walked Harry. 

''Easy, Harry," I said, ''easy; except there's a ghost 
after you. You needn't frighten the wits out of us." 
He shut the door, and, coming to the fire, sat down. 
He was more than usually pale ; his necktie was awry, 
and his curls ruffled. 

" There's your supper," I said, looking at the pan- 
cakes ] " I'm afraid you'll find them tough by thi& 
Would you like some milkl" He looked vacantly 
at me. 

"Supper 1" he said; "oh, UuU — ^never mind;" then 
clasped his knee with both hands and set his jaw. I 
concluded that the Poppy-charmer had been giving 
trouble — ^and was glad. I stretched myself again on 
the chairs, and, like Hal, amusedly watched him. 

" Ahrh ! " he growled at last. " Ugh I the scoundrel ; 
the scoundrel/ The fool I was to notice the ruffian!" 
He looked wrathf uUy into the fire and strained with 
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both hands at his knee. Finding that the trouble was 
not what I had imagined, I grew curioas and spoke. 

" What is it, Harry? What's npl" 

** The scoundre// " he hissed, in his best stage uanner. 

" Who! What has happened 1 " He jumped to his 
feet. 

**TYe been insulted beyond measure to-night^" he 
criedy stretching out his arms, clenching his hands, and 
sending his words with a hiss through his teeth. " I've 
been treated brutally, disgracefully. I could kill the 
bmte— the brute I " I sat up. 

'' But who is it, Harry 1 " He turned Us angry eyes 
OD me. 

'^Whol Why, that scoundrel clodhopper of yours, 
that fellow who lives over there." 

''Wee Jamesl" 

<< Yes. The contemptible—Oh 1 the indignity of it i " 

** What is it, Harry t Tell me ; go on 1 " He sat 
down, looked for a little while into the fire, then turned 
towards me again. 

*' You'll have to help me to punish him," he said ; 
•* you'll have to punish " 

'* You forget, Uarry, that I must first know what the 
ofiFenee is." 

*' Bah I " he said. '' Well, if I must tell you I must. 
I was coming " He stopped and looked at Hal. 

•< You'd better go to bed, Hal," he said ; ** I don't 
want you to hear all I say." 

" You be jiggered, sir ! " cried Hal. " Who are you 
to send me to bed 1 " I winked at Hal. 

•• Go on, Hal," I said ; « it's time you went." Hal 
winked back and rose. 
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** Oh, all right, Jan," said he ; " but I don't go beoanM 
yon tell me, Mister Harry. Just as if one wanted to 
hear your dack anyhow ! " 

Heavily he tramped np-stairs; presently, as I ez- 
peeted, came softly down again in his bare feet and 
stopped outside the door. Harry by this had started 
on his story. 

^*I was coming back from — from a walk to-night 
when I met that fellow down there in the hollow. He 
was waiting for me, no donbt— the sooondrel ! . • . He 
spoke to me, and without asking my leave walked on 
with me. He tried to be veiy fanny, telling me rab- 
bishy stories and jokes, and talking, as I can see now, 
in a vevj affected way. When we came to the gate 
outside, he asked me did I care for old books. Of 
course I said Yes. Whereupon, he said that he had a 
book of old Irish ballads which he set great store by, 
and would like me to see — ^the lying scoundrel 1 Of 
course I was only too anxious to see it, a person of any 
literary taste will go miles to see anything new and 
strange in print. So I went with him down the lane ; 
and presently found myself in his hovel with the door 
locked behind me, and myself sitting with the fellow 
by the fire. He made no attempt to produce the book 
(except in his utter ignorance he imagined a sheaf of 
greasy, dirty ballads to be a book) — of course he 
didn't, the liar! — but kept on talking in his brutal 
dialect about various things. I listened to him, of 
course ; thinking that soon, perhaps, Fd hear something 
that would be worth remembering. Then he b^gan to 
talk about this confounded Orange party, and gave me 
his various stupid reasons for thinking his life, and all 
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his Mends' lives, in danger. — ^Rubbish 1 — So he went 
on, and finally wonnd np hj telling me a most bare- 
£aoed lie about a fearful adventure he had had one 
nighty when he was attacked in his bed by two blood- 
thirsty ruffians and nearly killed. I could see by the 
fellow's face he was lying — ^why, he was trying not to 
laugh half the time ! (" Bravo, James 1" I thought.) I 
showed him pretty plainly that I did not believe a word 
he saidy and after a little he rose and opened a door. 
' If you'll come here/ he said, with his leering face turned 
towards me, ' HI prove some of my words.' I followed 
him into a dirty dark den, and at once he locked and 
bolted the door. I never placed foot in such a place : 
the window was blocked up with wood, the fire-grate 
was full of broken glass, there were guns and rifles and 
hatchets and weapons of murder everywhere. 'Now/ 
said the fellow, holding up the candle that I might see, 
< didn't I speak the truth t ' I didn't deign to answer, 
but turned to the door; and at once the fellow caught 
me by the arm and said I wasn't going yet I drew 
myself up and ordered him to open the door. Suddenly 
be seixed me and threw me on the bed, and with great 
ropes bound my wrists behind my back ; then brutally 
hauled me to the floor and ordered me to go on my 
kneesi I refused absolutely. Then the coward took a 
rifle from the wall, and cocked it, and put the muzde to 
my ear, and said he would murder me if I did not obey. 
Oh, the brute 1 " 

Harry by this was greatly excited ; he stopped short, 
and breathing heavily, glared vacantly at the dresser 
and muttered : << Brute 1 BrtUe/'* 

** Go on, Harry," I said presently ; '< I'm listening." 
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He ran bis fingers tiiroagfa his hair, and in his 
theatrical way (for all his depth of rage) continued — 

" I should have died firsts bat — ^but life is very dear 
to me now^ and seeing murder in the bmte's faoe^ I 
yielded, and got down on my knees. ' Now/ said he, 

* Fve got yon at my mercy I ' Then he began to threaten 
ma He said — ^he said — Oh, how eon I speak I He 
declared solemnly before his Maker that if I didn't 
cease visiting my — a certain lady, he would maim me — 
mutilate me— Oh, all the dreadful things in the world ! 
("Bravo, Wee James ! " I thought.) The indignity of it ! 
— I on my knees before that eadf — I to hear myself 
dictated to by a cad like that ! No, never ! I would die 
first 1 He asked me did I hear what he said. I shouted 
No; Ko ; NO ! Then he took his rifle again, and again 
threatened my life. I could feel the cold muzzle against 
my ear — ^TTgh ! He began to count one, ttoo. Oh, I 
had to speak 1 life is so dear to me I I asked him 
what he wished me to say. To make a promise^ he 
said. What! I asked. To promise on my knees, he 
said, and swear on the Book that I would give up — 
give up his sweetheart (that's the word he used) to him, 
and never see her more. {**Qood, my son James I" 
I thought.) I jumped to my feet. ' Never ! ' I med. 

* never/ How dare you dictate to me! How dare 
you mention that lady's name to met' The brute 
took a hatchet and laid it on the bed, then put the 
gun to my ear. — Oh, he said — he said he would shoot 
me, and cut me into pieces afterwards, and — and eat 
me if I didn't promise ! Oh, I had to give in I I 
promised with mental reservations. I had to save my 
lif a I'm not bound by such an oath ; it was eactorted 
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from me bj foul threats." He flong oat his aims and 
criedy with a strident, load yoioe, '^Oh, Annie, mj 
darling/' he cried, *' what have I not saffered tor you 
tbia night!" 

He was in dead earnest ; had he sent that cry across 
the footlights the pit would have risen and cheered; 
yet, somehow, the inclination was strong in me to roll 
cm the floor and laugh till my sides ached — ^laugh and 
laugh even as Hal, I knew, was laughing t'other side of 
the door. Suddenly Harry calmed himself. 

** Now," said he, *' you've heard my story. What do 
yoa propose to do!" 

" Fm sorry for yon, Harry," I said ; ** but what can 
I dot It's between you and James. It's no business 
of mine." 

* No business of yours I Tou'U see your guest treated 
likethatt" 

** Tve nothing to do with it ; I can't interfere ; you're 
not hurt : besides, Harry, if you are my guest you can't 
say that you don't do as you like. Why should you 
appeal to me nowf** 

** And you'll let a — a rascal like that continue about 
the place! Why, he might have murdered me! He 
would— he would, I know, had I not pretended to 
yield." 

** Then yoo only pretended t " 

«* Of coarse. It was a question of life and death; and 

I ohose life." 

M At the expense of your sworn word." 

«*0h, nonsense, man I Nonsense I Nonsense/ No one 
coold be bound under such oonditions, and by such a 
cad." 
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** Then I have nothing to saj at all, Harry ; it's 
between 70a and James. Ifs a private affair, and the 
best man wins." 

''Ill raise heaven and earth against him if yon 
won't! — ^I'll bring the police! — ^111 prosecnte himl 
cried Harry. ** I'd call him out did I not loathe him. 

I jumped up, and opening the passage door, put 
my foot on Hal, who was lying on the mat^ and 
called him as from up-stairs. " Here^ Hal ! Hal ! " I 
shoatedy •*' come down 1 I want you, quick 1 " I went 
back to my seat by the fire^ and presently Hal came in. 
''Put on yonr boots, Hal, my son," I said, ''and ran 
for Wee James. Tell him I want to see him specially." 

"May I ask what you want him fort" Harry asked 
when Hal had gone. 

"Certainly yoa may. I want to hear what he has 
to say, and I want you to hear, and I want yon to tell 
him what yon are going to da It's no business of 
mme. 

" I don't want to hear ! " cried Harry. " If he shows 
his face to me I'll kill him — No I I'll go up-stairs." 

"Now be quiet, Harry," I said, "and don't rava. 
You a man ! Why you're worse than Susan Sheeran. 
Qo, if you like ; but I wouldn't leave James a clear 
field." 

To that he made no answer, except to begin stamping 
excitedly about the floor, muttering the while and ges- 
ticulating; but presently, at sound of footsteps in the 
yard, he came over and struck a tragic attitude by the 
fire, 

James came in looking sheepLsh, I thought, and 
flushed. 
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" Good-evenin', sur," he said. " Master Hal says ye 
want ma Good-evenin' to yon, Mr. Thomson." 

•• You low ruffian I " growled Harry. " You " 

** Harry" I said, in my most superior way, *' please 
keep quiet. James, my friend Mr. Thomson here, who 
is also my guest, informs me that you have grossly ill- 
treated and insulted him to-night. Is that so 1 " James 
scratched his ear and looked at the fire. 

• 

** Faith ! I dunno," he said ; ** we did have a hit av 
a spree. Och 1 only a hit o' fun now ! " 

•* Pun ! " shouted Harry. 

** Hairy," I said again, ** please wait a moment. Mr. 
Thomson tells me, James, that you lured him into a 
dark room, there hound him with ropes, forced him to 
his knees, and threatened him with a loaded rifle and a 
hatchet if he would not make certain promises. Do you 
deny thatt" 

" Well, no," said James, " I wouldn't lek to " 

"You cannot!" shouted Harry; "you dare not 
before me ! " 

" 'Deed I widn't contradict a gentleman lek you for 
all the world," answered James, in his meekest 
way. 

" Silence, both of you I " I said. " Now I should like 
to know, James, what your reasons were for so treating 
Mr. Thomson." 

" Aw, jist for fun." 

"Answer, sir 1 " He scratched his ear and answered 

■lowly. 

"Shure ye know well enough." 

" I know nothing." 

"Hasn't Mr. Thomson towld I " 

V 
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*'No matter ; I ask you to tdL" A pretty dictator I 
made 1 

''Well, it's lek this," drawled James; "it's about a 
girL Te advised me once to luk oat for a wife^ an' 
I tok je at yir word. I was gettin' on rightly with 
her when Mr. Thomson there stepped in an' set about 
spoilin' alL So, faith, I thought it was time to stop 
him ; that's all." 

'' Tou lured him into a den, and there said you would 
murder him if he didn't promise to give the girl 
up!" 

'' Och I no ; not so much as that. I said mebbe it 'd 
be the worse for him if he didn't lave me an' me affairs 
alone." 

''Tou did mean to murder me!" shouted Harry. 
"You liar!" 

"Och, no!" drawled James; "only to frighten ye^ 
now." 

"You did!" 

"Hush, Harry, for a minute," I said. "And who, 
James, may I ask, is the young persont" 

James looked at me slyly and winked knowingly. 
But I stared at him blankly. 

" Aw, now, ye know," he said« 

" I asked you a question." 
Well, it's no harm — they call her Annie Marvin." 
Oh ! And how long has this been going on, James 
— I mean this rivalry t " 

"There's no rivalry," said Harry. "I scorn such a 
situation." 

" Answer, James, please^" I said. 

" Aw, a tidy while ; a couple o' months, mebbe." 



Si 
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"Is that 80y Harry!" I asked, in a grieved voioe. 
"Is that rea% 80, Harryt" 

" What has it to do with yon t " said Harry. " What 
right have you to talk about me like this t What right 
has that coward fellow to talk about my affairs 1 " 

'' Oh, Harry ! " I said reproachfully. 

'^Talkin' about cowards," Wee James said, in his 
calm, dry way, "I niver seen a rale* one till the night ; 
I niver seen a man so afeerd av an empty gun afora" 

"Do you mean me!" cried Harry. ''Do you call me 
a coward, fellow t " 

** I do, then," answered James, raising his eyes from 
the floor and looking steadily at Harry ; " I do, surely." 

"It's you is the coward,'' said Harry. " Tou pitiful 
coward, to threaten a defenceless man as you did ! You 
dare not face me boldly; you must attack me with 
weapons. Brute ! " I sat down and let them at it. 

" Very well then," said James ; " supposin' I am a 
coward as ye say, that won't hurt me. All I wanted I 
got. I med ye ^wear^ me boy 1 " Harry snapped his 
fingers. 

** I don't care that for you," he said. " I care less for 
your oaths and your threats. There i " 

" Te mane, I suppose, that ye won't keep yir word t " 

"I do. A promise exacted in such dreumstances 
and by a person like you is binding on no man." 

"On no Englishman, I suppose ye mana Over in 
this country if a man takes his oath — ^well, he keeps it" 

** Yon threatened my lif e^ yon put a loaded gun to my 
bead and forced me to promise." 

"I did so; surely I did. An' you promisedf mind 
that 1 Hebbe if ye'd ha' known the gun wasn't loaded 
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ye'd not ha' promised ; but no matter. Ye say ye won't 
keepyir wordt" 

** I do. Ill do as I like just the same as if I never 
saw you. What I meant to do Pll (2o. Therel" 

** Very good ; then what I meant to do an' didn't do 
I'll do now." James raised his voice a little and fixed 
his eyes steadily on Harry. "Listen to me^ Mr. 
Thomson. Afore ye iver showed yir face in these parts 
me an' Annie Marvin wur good frien's — ^Now whisht ! 
an' hear me out ; we Wur more than frien's, mebbe ; but no 
matter. Then you oem an' changed her. I suppose ye 
cud talk better than I cud, an' wore better dothes, an' 
luk'd more of the gentleman — anyway ye did it, an' 
nearly tuk her away from ma Well, now, if I thought 
ye'd do fair be the girl, I'd own up I was bate^ lek a 
man, an' howld me tongue. But don't I know well ye're 
only foolin' her, playin' wid her ! What'd a gentleman 
lek you do wid a girl lek her, 'cep' amuse yirself for a 
while an' then g'way an' lave her? Mebbe worse 'd 
happen — but no matter. / seen how things wur goin', 
an' more than me seen ; sol tuk upon me to luk after her, 
an' at the same time — ^I admit it straight — do meself 
a good turn. Well, ye know what I did ; an' ye know 
what ye did yirself ; an' now ye turn on me an' say 
ye'll not keep yir solemn oathl I didn't expec' that 
o' ye ; but now that ye say it, I teU ye that from this 
out m trate ye jist lek I wid Phil Coyne over there^ 
or one lek him, if they crossed me. I'll do all I can to 
thwart ye ; I'll have no more respec' for ye at all ; if Fm 
called on to brek yir ribs I'll do it ; an' what I threatened 
ye with this night I'll do — mebbe afore I'm done III 
have yir blood — ^Lord send I won't, but there's times 
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when one isn't bis own master. Now ye hear me i XTp 
to this IVe trated ye as Td trate Mr. Jan there ; but 
be the Lord I'll do it no more 1 Now ye can spake." 

** BravOy James," I thought^ as he folded his arms and 
stood back against the wall ; " very well said, my son." 

Harry, still standing before the fire, whisked his 
hands nnder his coat-tails and langhed scornfully. 

<« Much obliged," said he ; ** Fm sure you're very good 
to allow me to speak. I don't see, though, that I'm 
called on to say much. You've said what you'll do and 
I've heard you with great patience. What I'll do there 
is no need to say — ^I simply ignore you. I shall act as 
though you were not living. What I think right to do 
I shall do, but there's no need to tell such as you. 
That's alL" 

** Good for you, Harry," I thought ; '' good for you ; 
keep on talking like that — ^it's a little forced and a 
trifle foolish; nevertheless, if you can only follow it 
up and keep a grip of your temper, fury and splutter- 
ing will presently be James' portion." 

** I suppose," answered James, '' ye think I'm a mat 
to wipe yir dirty feet on. I suppose ye think poor 
divils that work wi' their hands have no feelin's at 
all. Did it iver strike ye, Mr. Thomson, that — bar me 
clothes an' me speech — I'm as good a man as you in 
ttwy way! Did it nowl" 

''Till to-night I never thought about you at all; 
neither shall I in future." 

* Ay ! oh, jist so I That's the way ye answer me ! " 
James stepped from the wall, buttoned his coat and 
squared his elbows. ** Well, it doesn't suit ma There 
you stand as Qod med ye, only better dressed an' all 
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that; here I stand as God med me, only a bit worse 
dressed'than I ought to be. Wid it plase ye to try which 
He med the best t I'll show ye in about two seconds." 

''Fellow/' cried Harry irritably, "stand back and 
cease your foolishness I " 

" Ah I talk lek that's aisy — livery coward says the 
same — ^Ay, cowards, an' men that are afeerd to answer, 
an' men that lek to lead young girls astray I " 

'<What!" cried Harry; "whatl" James squared 
his elbows and stuck out his chin. 

'' m say the words agen, if ye lek," he said. 

<'0h, this is fearful I" cried Harry. ''To be insulted 
like this 1 Jan, will you stand by and see it f " 

" Mr. Jan knows better nor to interfere," said James ; 
<< this is between ourselvea I've tould ye ii^iat I think 
o' ye ; now answer, if ye can." 

" I refuse to do so — you lie ! — ^you lie ! I despise — 
scorn — Oh, this is too much ! " 

** I throw the words back in yir teeth. I don't care 
a Connaught man's damn for ye. Til have Annie 
Marvin in spite o' ye. I'll set the country agen ye — 
ye little, whitewashed, ugly, little English brat, ye 1 " 

It was time to interfere. I put myself between the two. 

<' Easy now, lads," said I ; " enough for one night. 
Come, be friends, even if you can't agree. Shake 
hands, now— come ! " 

James' face brightened a little; he hesitated a 
moment^ then put out his hand. 

"I'm willin'," said he. "I've said me say, an' bad 
blood's a stranger to me ; all the same, Mr. Thomson, 
I'll do all I can to thwart ye. If ye lek to be friends 
on them terms, I'm willin'." 
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"Friend ! — Your friend I " said Harry bitterly. 
'^ Shake hands with yen! Ha, ha, ha!" he langhed, 
in the hysterical stage manner. " Ha, ha, ha ! " he 
laughed again ; then tamed on his heel, and bursting 
with stage merriment^ walked out of the kitchen and 
np-stairs to his room. 

I sent Hal to bed, and sat down to have a quiet talk 
with James. Did he think all this wordy violence 
would do his cause any goodi I asked. Qoodf of 
course it would do him good ; he had declared himself 
at last ; too long he had sat twirling his thumbs ; now 
he was rts, and once that happened he'd run his head 
against a stone wall to get what he wanted. And he 
would have her, James cried, and shook his fist at the 
ceiling, in spite of all the Cockneys in London. 

Tes, yes; but James had heard Mr. Thomson's 
declaration that he would go on with the afEair. 

Of course, of course ; but what about Mr. Thomson 
if all the country was buzzing about his ears, and the 
Margins were set against him, and Annie gave him the 
go-by t What about that night when Mr. Thomson 
said hard words about the Orangemen t Would that 
be foigiven in Oorteen! Was it likely that a man 
who broke his sworn oath and was a coward into the 
bargain would ever marry a Marvinl Was it! 

"Stay a bit^ James* I'm beginning to see the 
bottom of your plot IMd you say the Marrins were 
going to know about to-night's business t " 

"Sure-/y, without doubt— if I find that a certain 
gentleman does what he says he'll da But supposiu' 
he has sense and lets things be, then I'll say nothin'." 

•«I see, I see. You expected all this t" 
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^' Most av it ; only I niver thought mortial man 'd be 
80 af eerd av an empty gon." 

" Didn't yon t Do you happen to recall a night last 
June when a certain young man stood in his nightshurt^ 
trembling like a hare and praying 1 " 

"Ach whisht 1" said James^ ''Twas different; be 
knew me ; he knew I widn't harm him " 

^ All rights James ; all right. And you'll tell every- 
thing t" 

"Ivery word if it's necessary. Luk here^ sur, ye 
may quit questionin' me; Fm goin' to marry Annie 
Marvin come what wOL As long as I can I'll fight 
fair; but if I'm put to it I'll rise a shalloo. I know 
Annie '11 kick out for a while — ^but wait I Wait till 
the whole country's laughin' at Ourly-head; wait till 
Henry Marvin gets his tongue at him ; wait till he's 
ashamed to show his nose in Bunn Street — ay, wait ! 
Annie 11 soon get her wits back. He has no chance at 
ally sur ; no chance at alL" 

" I hope not^ James ; still, don't be too sura Women 
are funny mortals, it's hard to make them out some- 
times. ... By the way, what was this about leading 
girls astray I Surely " 

"All blarney," said James; "jist a hard word to 
make him angry." 

"And all this about breaking ribs and shedding 
blood, and so on t " 

" Well, that was talk too — some av it. Aw niver 
fear, sur, yir friend's safe in my hands. I know 
better ways to hurt him nor to make people pity him. 
Laughin', sur, laughin' and ridicule, them's the things 
to prod a man with — ^Ay, ay I " 



CHAPTER XXIII 

VB. HENRT MABYIN 

JAMES then at last had drawn his toes from the 
ashes and roused himself to action; had crossed 
the Buhioony and carried hostilities into the enemy's 
coantiy; yea, had sworn that stone walls should not 
resist the might of his onset. 

It was well. With all my heart I wished him speedy 
Booeess. Might the banns be up before two Sundays 
had gone; might Christmas day see Mrs. Trotter 
dusting her household gods, and exchanging blushes 
with Wee James across the family hearthstona . . . 

James was mighty confident ; what if he fought and 
got beaten I Suppose he did all he said he would do^- 
roosed the country, made Harry a laughing-stock and a 
byword, and all the rest ; was Hany therefore to slink 
away defeated, and Annie therefore to throw herself 
into James* arms t Ahl . . . It was quite certain that 
Harry cared for the girl ; equally certain did it seem 
that she cared for him : was a whiff of words, a laugh, 
an accusation to scatter their vows and affection to the 
winds t Perhaps so ; possibly not. Harry was not the 
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man to kiss the dust at a yokel's bidding; I oonld 
imagine him defying and fighting all Gorteen — ay, 
and winning. What wonld he care for laughter and 
sneers if he really loved Annie 1 What would he care 
for the aocusations of Gorteen and the wrath of the 
Marvins if only his Poppy-charmer kept tnxe to himf 
Not one thistle-head ! 

Would Annie keep true to himi Ah ! there was the 
vital point; that centered everything. When Wee 
James told his story, and set Gorteen langhing, and 
branded Harry as a coward and a liar, what then would 
Annie dot Toss her curls at Harry the poet and 
gentleman, and turn rapturously to Wee James the 
yokel ; or would she take her stand by Hiarry, d^y the 
world, and do valiantly, fighting for Love and self! 
Who could telll Who ever could tell what women 
might do ; who dared say what Annie Marvin, of all 
women, that maid of independence and vigour, might 
do! Who indeed I Ten chances to one, if she cared 
for Harry she would tell her friends (and Wee James) 
to kiss her toe, take the hit between her teeth and bolt. 
Would Harry bolt with herl . . . Would Wee James 
attack soonf . . . What would Hiarry dot . . . What 
would Annie dol • . . What was the end of it all to 
bel . . . 

During the next few days I kept dose watch on 
Harry's movements; watched him from the parlour 
window as two or three times a day he set oS towards 
the Bnnn road ; furtively studied his face and manner 
when late at night he came in, ate a hasty supper, and 
with his chin in his hand, sat reading the fire. Clearly 
were not going well with him. Very pale he 
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looked, his jaw set furm^ his eyes thoughtful and pre- 
ooeupied ; to Hal and myself he hardly spoke (during 
tliose days), nor would I tell truth if I said his manner 
was that of a friend and a gentleman. 

Still, it was always towards Qorteen he went, and 
thence came; his looks and manner might mean any- 
thing; the determination to fight was writ large on his 
forehead. — Oh I it was perplexing. I thirsted to know 
-what the future held. I longed to see James flashing 
his sword through the Gorteen fields. I wanted to see 
Hairy routed utterly. What is Harry doing f I cried. 
Will no one tell me what he is doing 1 And in answer 
to my cry came that man of wit and wisdom, Mr. Henry 



It was eventide ; I, leaning over the road gate, was 

itching the last glory of the sunset fade from the 
mountain top. Then did Henry come ; strolled up the 
road, thoughtfully smoking, his hands lifting bis coat- 
tails, his sharp black eyes prying right and left over 
the hedges. He gave me greeting, asked me to smoke ; 
carelessly turned talk to things in general. How was 
all doing in Emot Was it true Thady was going to 
America f Didn't it seem a mad trick for a man his age, 
with all those children, to start life afresh 1 The Coynes 
were alive, he supposed t Ay, ay I That Phil was the 
divil's cub— ay 1 It might be worth his while to take 
to brewing for a while like — the other Emo boy-ol 
, . . Should I be much longer in Emot Oh I And 
would Mr. Thomson be much longer) 

"As long as Mr. Thomson chooses to stay, Mr. 
Marvin." 

Oh, indeed; and did he show any signs of going t 
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None whateyer; on the contrary, it was likely that he 
would stay some months longer. Hm I — ^months yet 1 — 
. . . Was the lad in his right wits, did I think! Was 
all straight inside his hrain-boz t 

** Most certainly his wits are all rights Mr. Marvin. 
Why should you askt" 

" Welly" said Henry, pufifing hard at his pipe till it 
went smoothly ; then, as the habit of country people is 
when personal matters are on foot, turning three parts 
from me and fixing his eyes on the mountain. '* Well, 
I dnnno ; Fm doubtful meself ; an' other people aren't 
sure. He cem into the house th' other night lek a 
waUdn* lunatic, starin* at us an* sayin' nothin', an' him 
wi' the mud on his britches to the kneea Divil a bit 
ay him 'd sit down at aU — but he ups an' axes me to 
give him a few words in privata At coorse I obliged 
him — ^why noti So up we goes into the parlour wid a 
candle. The dure was hardly closed when what d'ye 
think he does ! Quess now I . . . Turns round an' jist 
as if he was azin' me for a pipe o' tabaocy axes 
me to give him Annie I — ^There I what d'ye think o' 
thati 

" ' Give ye Annie,' says I. * What for 1 * 

** * To marry,' says he ; ' for my wife.' Well, ye cud 
ha' knocked me down wi' a feather ; faith, the cool off- 
hand way he axed me — as if he'd only to ax an' be 
damned to me 1 — was as good a pece as iver I heard. 
All I could do was jist eye him up an' down an' laugh 
at him. 

*' Well, for the fun o' the thing, I answers him back 
in his own way, an' puts questions to him about his way 
o' livin' an all that, an' what he'd do wi' a wife^ an' all 
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tfaat. An' he answered me fair enough, I admit— only 
throwin' in an odd lie now an' then as I cud well see. 

'" Jist so/ says I, after that, 'an' what about Annie 
herselfl' 

** * Aw/ says he, * that'll be all right, if you're willin'.' 

'''Well an' good/ says I; 'but what about Wee 
Jamesi' 

" Man ! if I'd stuck him wi' a knife he cudn't ha' 
jumped lek he did. An* the tares o' him about the 
room! An* the way he cursed an' damned James! 
An' he'd do this an' that I — Troth, I dunno; but I 
widn't swear that yon play-boy has his wits. Divil as 
good a piece o' sport I've had for many a day. 

" Well, anyway, after a bit I got him tamed down, 
an' towld him that I'd think things over, an' I was 
mnch obliged to him an' all that, an' I'd give him 
me decision soon. Then says he: 'Where's Annie 1' 
' Who I ' says I, smart like that. ' If ye mane Mias 
Marvin^ mebbe she's milkin', an' mebbe she's wi' her 
sweetheart, Wee James.' Lord, Lord ! to see his face, 
an' the way he slams out o' the house ... Is he 
insider" 

" No, Mr. Marvin ; he went over your way about an 
hour ago." 

"Troth, mebbe so," continued Henry; "but no 
matter. . . . Well, mebbe you'd tell him that I've 
thought things over, an' I'm greatly afeerd he'll have 
to take himself an' his curls somewhere else for a wife. 
Te see, as I tell ye, he's a curious lad himself — kind o' 
mad, I believe. Mebbe in his own country he'd pass \ 
but we're not used to the leks o' him these parts. 
He's not the kind o' man I'd choose for one av ourselves 
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at alL Sure he'd make no kind av a hosban' for a 
fine, strong, healthy girl lek Annie — ^is it a wee, delicate^ 
pale-faoed mortial lek that with his curls an' ribbons an' 
foreign jabber 1 Troth no I The man she'll have, please 
God, 'U be a good, honest ooontryman ; an' forby that, 
a tra&-hearted, loyal, Pratutan* Irishman ** 

Snch as Wee James, I soggested. 

''Ay — ^somethin' his kind. Well, as I was sayin*, 
Mb no loyal True-blue ; sure ye mind what he said the 
night Big Ned was discoorsin' on King Billy 1 Sure 
the Pope o' Rome widn't have less notion o' true religion 
an' loyalty 1 ... Is it let Annie go to a place lek 
London, where she'd have to ate bad butter, an' live on 
smoke an' dirt, an' where, on the lad's own confession, 
there isn't a dacent Protestan' in the whole place! — 
Troth no I The man for her 'U have to be a True-blue, 
sur, an' one av ourselves — no walkin' gentleman for us, 
sur, an* no heretics ^" 

I suggested that perhaps Harry was neither the one 
nor the other. 

" / judge a man," said Henry, '' as I see him ; an', as 
I say, so I judge yir friend to be. From his own mouth 
I judge him. As I say, we must keep the good, loyal, 
orthodox, Itedllhy stock goin' — ^it's our juty to ourselves 
an' our country, an' the way to do that is to marry 
among ourselves, an' not spoil our blood wi' heretios 
an' foreigners." (Poor, poor Hiarry !) 

** But there's another thing," said Henry, and turned 
towards me with a wave of his pipe-stem. " I'm towld 
that not long since — 'twas only last night I knew this, 
mind, or Td ha' taxed Curly-head with it at the time — 
not long since James Trotter (Ho, ho ! I thoqght ; so 
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James is flashing his sword I) made him swear on his 
bended knees to mind his own business an' lave Annie 
alone. He tok a rough an' ready way to do it, mebbe 
— ^bnt no odds ; an oath's an oath however a man takes 
it. And this Mr. Thomson swore, swore solemnly on 
his two knees, he'd lave Wee James' affairs alone. 
What does he do, then 1 I've tould ye ! He's bruk his 
oath — ^he's a liar, an' a coward too I Is that the kind 
o' man to marry Annie Marvin t — ^Ach ! ^ And Henry 
spat on the road. 

I made bold to say (for Marvin's manner and language 
had somewhat disgusted me, and I could not have 
Harry condemned by such an one to my face) that^ if 
things were all impartiaUy considered, Harry Thomson 
had every right to break his word. 

Henry stared at me. 

*' Indeed I " said he. *' Well then I think damned little 
av yir opinion. He tuk an oath an' bruk it-— as such I 
judge huxLT 

1 said that all was fair in Love and War. 

** Love I " said Henxy, scornfully. " Ach whisht I 
Ye*re as bad as Thomson himself. You an' yir 
Love I What do we want wi' Zom here f What does a 
girl want, these parts, but a sober, honest man, wi' a 
good piece o' land an' a trifle o' money at the back o' him 1 
An' if she gets that,^ then Love may go fishin'. Love 
indeed !— bleather from story-books, an' lunatics I Only 
yir weak-minded people talk about such nonsense. An' as 
for fairness, what fairness is there in brekin'yir wordf " 

"Very weU," said I; "very welL But there's your 
daughter, Mr. Marvin f Suppose she liked Mr. Thom- 
floni" 
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Henry laughed ironically. 

''Ahl" he saicL "Ye're youngi me friend; ye're 
young. I suppose ye ihink if he doesn't get her he'll 
take her. Ay, indeed 1 WeU, mehhe so ; hut^ thank 
God, I knew how to rear mechilder an' tache them to do 
as I hid them. Doesn't she know he bmk his oathi A 
lot she'll think of him for that same ! No, sir I she's 
lek her father, walks wi' her eyes open. An', damme ! 
I don't blame her for havin' her fling. Not a bit 1 Some 
people wid ; bat I don't ; I luk at things too broad for 
that. Damme ! if I'm not proud ay her for btingin' that 
lad to his knees ! It shows she's ay a good sort. . • 
Well, good-night to ye — an' yell tell Mr, lliomson, 
if I don't happen to see him meself ." 

Then did that broad-minded^ modest father button 
his coat, turn on his heel and go off well satisfied. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BABBT THB LOYBLOBN 

rflUJfi sword of Wee James then was flAaMfig ; already, 
-L no donbty his standard was flying overall Gbrteen^ 
between him and his crown of glory there remained 
now but a single man— our poor despised Harry. 

Oh, poor Harry, I thought, as I rested my elbows on 
the gate and looked sorrowfully towards the land of 
wisdom; my poor misguided Harry, how that Siren's 
call from over the hills has lured you to bitter misery I 
Tou are over there now, I know, longing for that call 
to come to you, watching eagerly for a flash of red 
through the gloom of the evening, waiting for the 
glitter of shallow eyes and the mockery of false 
laughter. And as you wait there, poor fool, Harry 1 
all the country is laughing at you, the hedges mocking 
you, the stars dancing above you. Tou are beaten, 
Harry ; leave the Poppy-charmer, my son ; even if she 
still comes to you the end of all is nigh ; come back 
here to Emo and let me tell you all I know, all you 
have escaped, all I have heard this night from the 
father of your deary. Oh fool, Hanyl thus to fliog 

ao& z 
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yotirselt at the feet of such plebeians ; to be mocked of 
them, used despitef ully, yourself and your hopes laughed 
at and scorned ! Tou were not worth a straight answer ; 
the plebeians have sent it through me ; plain No 8u£Beed 
not, they have wrapped it in sneers and insult. Corner 
Harry, come back to £mo and your friends ! 

Tes; now I had pity for Harry. He was alone, 
beaten ; suddenly my pity and sympathy went out to 
him ; I would have him and the old bright days back 
again. Very dull was life now in Emo; heartsick I 
was of cold looks, and reserved manners and half-con- 
fidences. Day after day it was now always the same : 
commonplace remarks at meal-time ; a plain Gk>od-mank- 
ing and a sober Good-night; no hot-headed debates 
now on poetry, no readings o' nights, no outpourings of 
Harry's soul in tragic verse ; little laughter now, but, 
within as without, gloom in plenty. Heartsick I was 
of it all ; let the old days come back. Let Harry forget 
his folly, leave Gorteen to its merriment^ come back to 
his friends, confide in them, weep on their breast, and 
receive consolation in his great distress. It had all 
been a mistake. How came we to drift so far apart f 
Oh ! I had been to blame, greatly to blame. Who 
could help loving and being lovedt I had been brutal, 
unsympathetic, selfish. Was not Harry ever my true 
Mend; a right good fellow, true and loyall Gould I 
help remembering his kindness to me in Dublin, his 
hospitality, unselfishness, his dismay at my failure, his 
noble letter to my friends at homel . • . Ahl now I 
saw ; now that he was beaten, I saw and pitied ; let him 
come back, come back to sympathy and pity ! 

Lord, Lord I the weather<)ocks some of us are, whirled 
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about by oncertain winds, unstable, inconsistent I There 
I stood bj the gate, suddenly limber on my pivot, and 
from due East swung by a whiff of false sentiment to 
the balmy West. 

I went in ; sent Hal early to bed ; then sat down and 
waited for Harry to oome. About ten o'clock he came 
in, bolted the door, muttered a good-nighty and made as 
if to go straight up-stairs. I put out a hand and 
clutched his arm. 

" Your supper, Harry I '* 

'^ Oh, noTer mind to-night ; I want none." 

''Well then oome and give me some of your crack. 
Come, Harry, it's jolly lonely now o' nights in this old 
house." I glanced at his muddy boots and trousers. 
** And you're wet, Harry ; come I sit ye down an' toast 
your shins.'' He looked askance at ma 

•'What's aU this, Jani" said he. ''Why to-night 
any more than another night 1" 

"I'm lonesome, Harry; there's dread in my bones. 
Harry, life is short, and a friend is a friend; let's 
forget and forgive. Come I sit down ; Tve something 
to tell you." 

He pulled over a chair, sat down and folded his arms. 

"Well," said he, "what is it! Hurry, for I'm 
tired." 

" Henry Marvin came this evening to see you, Harry; 
he left a message for you, and asked me to give it to 
you." 

" Oh ! " said he, and half rose. " Is that all t " 

" Sit down, Harry. listen to me. It's not all about 
him ; I've something to say for myself. Harry, God 
knows I'd like to be friends with you again " 
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"Wait" said he; ''dont be rash; first deliver your 



**Yerj good/' said I; "bat hear me out. nromiae 
that before I start." 

** I will hear yon oat," said he ; then leant back in 
his chair, and with his eyes fixed steadily on the coals 
waited for me to deliver myself. 

Well, I spoke forcibly that night; yes, I flatter myself 
Henry Marvin's ears mast have homed crimson as^ 
sitting there on a creepy stool, my elbows on my kneea 
and my face to the fire, I denoanoed that loyal, broad- 
minded man ; called him hypocrite and boor, sneak and 
plebeian, father of liars and son of the devU ; painted 
him as yoor joameyman artist paints figares for sign- 
boards, all monstroas in red and blae ; showed how the 
man was reflected in his family, how the family repre- 
sented all Qorfceen, how all Gorteen was laaghing and 
sneering : then tamed on my stool and in the kindest 
words I could find, and as f ew^ asked Harry to fdgive 
me all my sins, to forget all and to come to my heart. 

With his arms fitiU folded he sat and looked at me 
steadily. 

" Yon're deceiving yoarself, Jan," said he pveeently ; 
" yoar Celtic impalsiveness has carried you away. It's 
too soon yet to forget alL" 

*' What — what do you mean, Harry 1 " 

'' Well," said he, and crossed his legs, *^ I mean just 
this. Yoa were asked to give me a message — and yon've 
given it ; yes, in yoor own way. But you've done more 
than that — youVe interpreted the message for me^ and 
you've lectured me on what I ought and ought not to 
do. That was kind of you, bat unnecessary." 
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'^ Harry/' I cried, "I didn't lecture you; I only 
spoke as I felt; I — ^I want yoa back, the old days 
back " 

''Yes/' said Harry, '* I dare say yoa da How long 
have you felt as yoa feel nowl How long have you 
been wanting me backl" I hung my head and kept 
mum. ** Ah, yoa don't answer me 1 Well, Fll tell you. 
Ever since yoa felt certain that I was beaten, that's 
how long; ever since you discovered that I was alone 
against the world. Abl you may well blush, Jan. 
Talk of hypocrites I What are yout " 

«* Hany," cried I, " for God's sake stop ! You're 
unjust. Stop, or I'll hit you I " 

'< Ah, that would be bad," said he, still in that deadly 
calm way ; ** well, suppose I stop— it's all quite unneces- 
sary. It would have been just as well had yon said 
nothing, or had that message never been given to you — 
it makes no difference." 

I raised my head and looked wonderingly at him. 

«'No difference, Harryl" said L ''What do you 
meanl" 

** Oh, merely that the man need not have spoken. I 
guessed he would say something like that — ^it's of no 
oonsequenoa" 

''No consequence, Harryl Why, it's of every eon* 
sequence 1 He's her father ; she must do as she's 
told " 

"Jan/' said Harry, "please don't. You're only 
following in his footsteps — saying what isn't necessary. 
So far I have gone without your advice and sympathy ; 
allow me to go on in the same way. You did try to 
speak kindly to-night, and I dare say yon would be 
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glad enotigh to have old tunes back again; but what 
would be the uae even if I did what you asked! 
To-morrow or next day yon would be the same as ever. 
Ton only spoke because you thought me beaten. How 
can you expect me to swallow your advice now after all 
you've said and done against me — ^rather after all 
yon*ve said and noi donel It's your good hearty I 
suppoee, your impulsive Irish nature, which promp ts 
you to hold out your arms to what you think is a fallen 
friend." He rose and gripped his chair-back with both 
hands. ''But don't be rash, Jan," he said bitterly, 
" don't be rash. Perhaps your friend is on his feet yet." 
And with that he went. 

Back rushed the weather^sock to the frigid east 
Why had he not struck me, struck me and restrained 
his bitter tonguel Ah ! the ingratitude. I had spoken 
so kindly, and from such an open heart I wished to 
be friends with him, and he would not I had given 
him his chance, and wilfully he had spumed it Was 
that Harry at all sitting there so icily cold I No : not 
Harry, but his devil ; another Harry bewitched, befooled, 
deluded. Friendship^ happiness, reputation, everything 
he flung from him for the sake of a pair of grey eyes — 
Might Annie Marvin marry a tinker ! And the misery 
was that Harry had judged me accurately. No : most 
assuredly would I not have opened my arms had his 
case not been pitiabl& 

However, Harry was his own master; let him be 
smitten. The days passed and matters went on as 
before. Firmly I faced the east ; Harry came and went 
as he pleased, showed me always a cold set face, was 
moody always and preoccupied in manner ; abroad was 
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ipeakable, at home was silence and heart- 
It was distressing. Twenty times a day I 
an earthquake might shatter Qorteen ; often I 
was minded to throw onr effects into a cart and leave 
Emo for ever. Hardly, now, dared I show my face in 
Bonn. I knew that from Curleck to Bilboa onr affairs 
and onrselves were the laughing-stock of a thousand 
hearthstones; that Henry Marvin was spreading far 
and wide his stories about the little Emo chap and his 
oonrting ways ; that Mrs. Marvin was rolling the news 
roond her tongue, and ten times a day dropping it slyly 
into the ears of her neighbours, the Oorteen good-wives ; 
that scandal was raging and lies ramping. It was 
distressing, maddening. Yet there one sat helpless; 
and the end not yet ; and the flashing sword of Wee 
James still far from the citadel which held that child 
of nature, the Qorteen Poppy-oharmer I 

Often now I sought news in James' kitchen, and 
stiDva to spur him on to glory. Ah, it was all very 
well, he would say, and gravely shake his head ; talking 
was easy, but any one who knew Annie Marvin's ways 
would be wise to fight shy of her just then. No one 
could make her out or tell what she might do: she 
openly scouted and abused her father, told her mother 
to mind her own affairs, said to all and every one that 
she would do as she liked, go where she liked, marry 
who and when she liked. Powerful strange she was 
carrying on. One minute she would box James' ear, the 
next come begging for a hug ; one day she was as bright 
as a lark, the next as black-looking as a twenty-foot 
bog-hole ; this day she would work like a nigger, and 
never put her noee out o' the door, the morrow she'd 
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be oat in her ribbons and flonnoes, and might not oome 
back till all hoars in the night. Aw, poweif ol strange 
it was ; ojos strange 1 

Bid she know about Hanys enonnitie6» I asked — 
oath-breaking, cowardice, and so on 1 Aw, of coarse she 
did; her father had told her and her mother and 
himself: was there a night the whole thing wasn't 
gone over in the Marvins' kitchen 1 Cooldn't yoa 
hear the story whistlin' thioogh all the Gorteen hedges! 

She was standing bj Harry, then f 

Aw, hardly that — aw, no. It was jast her woman's 
way. She was showing her spirit; kicking her heels for 
a bit She'd come roond in the end. Ah, he knew she 
would, was sare of it; had not her father ordered hert 
Was not every one against her and Mr. Thcnnsont 
Woald not Mr. Thomson be back in London before a 
month 1 

« And Annie with him, James 1 " He laoghed. 

'* Ah, no," said he^ one night, ''it'll niver come to that^ 
sar. A girl these parts 'd rather drown nor get married 
onder a father's corsa Niver fear that. Bift FU tell 
ye more. I believe in me heart she's only foolin' 
I do^ sar. I don't think she cares a bawbee aboat 
I think she cares more about the little finger on yizsdf 
nor about " 

"I told you once, James, to keep your tongue civil; 
don't let me have to tell you again. . . • Have you 
done as I bid you — asked Annie to name the day t " 

"Not yit. Och, there's no hurry. Sore I daren't. 
Lord, she'd ate me. Naw, naw, wait till she's sent th' 
other lad marchin'." 

" I tell you what, James — ^you're a miserable coward I 
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Afraid of a woman ! Is Mr. Thomson afraid t You're 
sitting there like a clocking hen and letting another 
rifle your nest. Get up, sir I You're not worth 
beggannan's salt." James turned in his slow way and 
looked at me through a doud of tobacco-smoke ; then 
turned again and looked thoughtfully into the fire. 

** Mr. Jan/' said he presently, ** ye're hard on a man ; 
an', if I may make so fr^, hardly fair. It's true I 
haven't axed Annie yet, an' it's true I'm afeerd to ax 
her jist now. But^ sur, she knows what I think ; she 
knows I'd go on me two knees from here to Bunn to do 
her biddin' ; she knows without me tellin' her that Td 
sell me soul to see her sittin' there where you sit. That 
bein' so, why should I strive to force her? She knows 
me mind ; but she's free to do her likin' ; if she'd rather 
marry another man she's welcim ; I want no draggin' a 
woman to me in tethers. I've opened her eyes; she 
knows what Mr. Thomson in, an' she knows what I am ; 
let her choose for herself, an' let the best man have her 
in God's name ! for she's a bonnie lass an' I lek her." 
He looked at me again, and with a big tear on his cheek. 
"So yell not say hard things lek that again — sure 
ye'll not, surf" I leant over and slapped him on the 
back. 

" WeU said, Wee James," said I ; « weU said, my son. 
May her arms be round you inside a month — for yoi^ 
deserve a Princess. I'll say no more, James, not a 
word. But— but you wiU marry her, James— you'll 

try your best!" 

" If she's not sittin' on that stool come Christmas 



day," said James, and aimed his pipe-stem across the 
hearth, " then the face o' me 'U niver see her, an 1 U 
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keep Thady company over the water. But whisht ! let 
things he, but ; the pair o' them 'U soon tire o' sknlkin' 
round the ditches, an' if Annie has an ounce o' wit she'll 
lave Mr. Thomson to hark at the moon an' come in to 
he coorted oomf ortahle before her f ather^s fire. Jist 
wait^ sur ; jist wait." 

Welly I took the advice of James and waited ; and the 
days as they went saw a&irs at Emo still plodding 
dolefully on. The days were short and dreazy, the 
nights long and drearier; the country was wretched, 
the land soaked, the sky leaden over us; already one 
could see Famine stalking through our cheery-hearted 
neighbours ; winter had only just come, who dared shade 
his eyes and try to look along the nusery-laden backs 
of the coming months 1 Who could picture to himaelff 
the broad sun looking down again upon smiling fields 
and happy faces 1 Who dared hope fen* the spring and 
a new earth t Look abroad 1 The hills showing their 
ribs naked to the sky ; the mountain frowning down on 
a deluged land ; high heaven arching over empty bams 
and half-filled haggards and hungry people sitting by 
cheerless hearths. Cheerless^ did one sayt Nay, not 
cheerless I Give your Irish peasant the breath of lif e^ 
a potato and a pipe, and his heart will keep patient and 
cheerful under the trials of Job. 

I suppose the most miserable man-child in all that 
region, ay, in all Ireland, in those days, was well-tended 
Harry Thomson. Most forlorn he looked ; his back was 
bowed as beneath the troubles of a world; his laugh 
was joylessy his speech leaden, his silence grim. Hour 
after hour he spent upstairs among his books and birds. 
Sometimes he kept quiet up there; sometimes he would 
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stride across ihe floor to and fro like a caged tiger ; I've 
heard him spout poetry up there— ay I and sob bitterly, 
God help him 1 — when his bead should have been 
resting on a dreamless pillow ; now and again he took a 
torn through the fieldsy and always, at least once a day, 
he set his bee towards Oorteen and the Poppy-charmer. 

He was incomprehensible. What on earth was he 
doing or trying to dot Was he going mad f Was all 
this folly the outward manifestation of a Poet's consum* 
inglove; or was it mere affectation and trickery; or 
was it a sign that the Poppy-charmer was proving herself 
faithless f One^ iwoy three^ I thought the points out on 
my finger-tips. Love f Possibly ; if so, might the gods 
keep me sane. Trickery f In part, the trickery of an 
actor and an egotist. Despair f Ah I no doubt^ no doubt ; 
Hany was jilted, was despairing, roaring against gods 
and men. • • • 

A day or two went ; then one morning (a few days it 
waS| I remember, before our Harvest Home), Harry 
being out and time heavy on my hands, I went up to 
seek a book in Harry's room. Such a place it was 1 — 
books strewing the floor, books on the table, books on 
the bed, books among the brushes and combs on the 
dressing-table ; fragments of paper all over the boards, 
sheets of MS. here and there^ note-books piled high in 
the eomer; trumpery everywhere; the rustle and 
chatter of birds incessant and irrepressible. I found a 
book and was making for the door, when, as it chanced, 
my eye caught the glare of a strip of red ribbon which 
straggled down the page of a note-book that lay open 
on the tabla The devil tempted me to meanness : I 
went over ; flicked the ribbon back with my finger ; my 
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eye fell on the word Annie repeated often on tbe 
written page. I read a eentenoe, then another; soon 
was deep in a record of Harry's love affairs. 

That note-hook I have now ; quite lately I read it 
through, and found the hlood rushing to my hardened 
cheeks. Like a harmless little hrook, the story began 
its chattering among the sheep and pigs on Bnnn fair- 
green ; swelled somewhat as it came to Thrasna bridge ; 
flowed strong and broad past the big meadow ; rushed 
noisUy, fiercely to Gorteen, and dashed past a flower-girt 
cottage to the music of fife and drum; joined Lough 
Erne in passion and tumult^ and went careering joyously 
towards the open sea — Oh, joytjoyf glory unspeakabk ; 
love and a kue, love and a lass 1 went the babblement ; 
Ut the hiUe efumt and the mouniaine dap their hande and 
the epheree clash mightily, for i£e love, love, love I — ^then 
suddenly the babblement weakens, the mighty rush is 
checked, the lake spreads out ; by the shore of deqnir 
our river whirls in moaning eddies, raves among the 
stones, sulks under the implacable sky. 

But what frantic raving it was that came to my ears 
that morning; what a molten rush of language it 
was that swept me along; how lusciously the images 
shone out ; how the passion leaped and strove through 
those burning pages 1 And through it all had not one 
a vision of some radiant goddess, some lovely ethereal 
spirit of the air, some sparkling daughter of the frothy 
ocean, some* I know not what female form divine 
which hovered from line to line as I turned the pages^ 
flashed glory on every word, looked vaguely oat from 
every sentence t . . . Suddenly down comes the goddess 
to earth : Annie, Annie, Annie is the everlasting 
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a figure begixus to march through that haze of pas- 
sioiiate words, presently stumbles, trips over a piece 
of red ribbon, and sprawls out in her flounces and 
bangle. It is Annie Marvin! . . . Annie Marvin, I 
repeat I . . . Annie Marvin, that country-side colleen, 
that everyday flesh-and-blood daughter of the soil, is she 
the goddess, nymph, airy, fairy nothing t Oh fool Harry 1 
Oh Love^ the glorifier, blind ever dost thou smite the 
eyes of manl ... I took up the note-book and idly 
began to flutter the leaves; a loose sheet fell out; I 
picked it up and read — 

' Qui i)f the biUer deep lery : 

Come to me, my beloved I 
(hU ef the lonely dark Itigh : 

Pity me, my beloved I 
Come, ere the nigJU hath darked the sky ; 
Come, ere the golden hours fly ; 
Come to me, my beloved— or I die! 

Oh mouiUain stretching to the ocean f 

Oh Heavens shining gloriously I 
Thus to you ehawnl I my dewtion. 

Thus moan my sorrowing misery : 
Calm earth, mountain blue, and rushing sky 
Comfort me — or J die/* 

Poetry 1 His beloved I ' Come tome . . . or I die f* 
Had she left him thenf Had James' sword flashed out 
to victory f Back I turned to the last sentences in that 
record of Harry's passion. ' Alone I am,' they ran ; 
* alone 1 Were it not for the hope that springs eternal 
in my breast, were it not for the mighty .solace of my 
heart, and the comfort drawn from my stores of heart- 
felt poetry, I believe I should go mad — mad/ mad! 
Were it not better to go mad and have done t Or die, 
die 7 ... Ah me ! I was so happy. My beloved was as 
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the apple of my eye. Day and night my soul thinted 
for her as the hart pants for the water brooks ! And 
now, and now 1 ... Is she faithlessf Or only trying 
me f Will not a woman leave father and mother for 
my sake! What of home, or father, or mother, or 
costom, or opinion ! Ooald she not come to me^ fly 
with me f . . . Tet I have hope. The donds will flee 
away ; the smi will yet shine. She^ my Annie^ yee^ my 
Annie, was tender yesternight and lovely ; her laughter 
was inspiring, her presence enchanting.' 

What was one to make of sach a rhapsody t He was 
alonoy alone; nearly mad, mad; had been so happy; 
yet he had hope ; yesternight she^ his Annie, was tender 
and lovely. . . . Yesternight they had met ; why then 
despairt . . . Covld sh^ not come to me^Jly with mef 
Ah 1 I saw at last, saw at last. Here was home and 
friends and duty ; there stood Love panting, pleading ; 
between, irresolate and fearful, was the Poppy-chaimer. 
"Oh, James, James," I cried; *' strike home^ strike 
home 1 " 

The very next evening. Hid and I were busy in the 
kitchen, making ready for the HJarvest Home. Hal was 
cleaning knives (borrowed, I may say, from our neigh- 
bours), and I, stripped to the shirt and trousers, was 
superintending the roasting of a piece of beef in the 
oven, and the boiling of a ham in the kale-pot. About 
his usual time Hany came in; but instead of going 
straight up to bed — as had been his custom of late — ^he 
sat down on a stool by the fire. Perhaps he was cold ; 
maybe the sight of our shining faces and the sound of 
our voices — ^for at thought of the coming spree we were 
merry and noisy that night — ^made him long for the 
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good old days when we were all happy together; perhaps 
he felt lonely ooming from a charmer who had heen 
neither tender nor winning. However, he sat down, and 
resting his cheeks in his hands, looked into the great 
roaring fire. For a while Hid and I kept quiet ; hat 
we were in good humour that night, and not to he kept 
down* So, winking at Hal, I led o£E a great shouting 
song. How we made the rafters ring I Harry sat up 
and looked round at us, hut seeing that we were singing 
at him, made as if to go. I was not going to have that 
— not I ; we would have a lark for once ; so I stopped 
singing, and asked Harry to sit stilL 

*' Oh, no," he said ; ** 111 go, thank you." 

" Sit where you are," I said ; ''if you move, I'll put 
you in the pot.'* He rose and made for the door. But 
I pounced on him, and palling him hack, forced him 
down on the stooL 

" Now sit there," I said in the roughest voice I could 
assume, "and he like another for once. Now, he quiet 
I tell you 1 I'm not going to have it. Say or do what 
you like, I'm your master now, and you'll do as I hid 
you.** He looked up at me, and at sight of my face, 
ceased struggling and let his arms falL 

'' Now," said 1, " sing a song — a jolly song — none of 
your love carols at aU, hut something rattling." He 
looked up at me again, and smiled feehly. I rolled up 
my shirt-sleeves. 

** Gome, sing 1 " I said. " Sing 1 or he jabers I'll 
massacree yel Me blood's up— -ye niver met a wild 
Paddy yet that's half the play-boy I am when me blood's 
up — Sing I Haven't ye been like a wet blanket on us 
for long enough — now make up for it 1 — make us laugh I 
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— oomei pipe up I — anything you like. Look at me— am 
I to be played with!" I cut a caper, and kicked over 
a chair. ** Hurroo for ould Irelan' I " 

I believe he thought I was in sober earnest^ for 
he gave me a terrified look, and tried to reach the 
door ; but I caught him again, and growling like an 
angry dog, carried him bodily and stood him against 
the wall. 

I shook my bare arm before his face. 

'*Look at that," I shouted; <Mook at it well and 
tr-emble. That would soon make splinters of you ; I could 
crush your ribs with it ; I could kill you like a rat as 
you stand there. If you dare to move one step 111 
smite you. If you don't sing Til smite yon. If you 

don't make me laugh quick, Til ^" I put my face 

dose to his, and growled the words at him — " I'll mur- 
der you ! Now then, pipe up ! Sing, my bullfinch ! 
I give you ten seconds, ane^ Itoo, three " 

" Oil, Jan ! " cried Harry, " don't I'm not fit to be 
so used." 

" Sing up ! — Uiree, /our, Jive " 

^What can I sing f — I know nothing — I can't 
Sing 

" Anything, anything ; a nursery rhyme, if you've no 
better. Gome^ time's flying! — six, seven, eight," Hb 
looked at the ceiling for a moment, then opened his 
mouth, and standing there stiff and braced, with his 
hands by his sides, sang SaUtf in our Alley. 

It was a dismal perfonnance — ^voice none; memory 
bad; tune flat and very uncertain; the singer per- 
fectly solemn, and striving his utmost to achieve the 
impossible. 
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''Louder, louder!'' I shouted. "Faster, faster!" 
as I stood before Harry and beat time with the pot- 
stick. A high note was neanng, I stood on my toes 
and raised my arms. " Now — now — now, ' Oh, then PU 
mairry Sa-ah-LY ' — Oh, very bad ! try that again, Harry 

—one, two--' Oh, then FU fnarry Sa *'' Then 

came the shrieking top-note from the poor tormented 
fellow. But anything was better than to have him 
moping to death. 

The eulogy of Sally well over, we demanded a recita- 
tion ; none of your flat dry things, but something stirring 
and funny. Bo, still with his back to the wall and 
looking most miserable, Harry racked his brains for a 
piece to suit us. Would The Fieid of Waterloo do ? — 

'There was a s-sound of r-r-revelry by night-a !' 

No, no 1 Othello's defence then f — ' Most-a ^tent, 

gr-ave and ' Oh, no ! Then — ' To be— or not to 

be.' I shook my arm before his face. 

" See here. Mister," I said, " none of your fooling ; 
find something quick, or prepare to die. Stay ! do you 
know the fight between Fitz- James and Roderick 1 You 
do! Well then, fire it out — and mind, don't spare 
yourself. If I can't see that duel just as if the men 
were there on the floor — ^well, you know what to 
expect." He asked leave to stand away from the wall 
that he might have room to gesticulate. " Take the 
whole floor," said I ; and got on the table beside 
HaL 

That was a noble fight; right and left, with sound 
and fury, Harry worked it out for us there on our 
homely kitchen floor. Ah ! it was great, great ; the 
blood of all the Celts boiled through my veins. For 
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his very life Uairy wrought. Never again from that 
night did I deny that he had in him the fire and 
insight of a great actor. Clean out of himself he was ; 
Love and the lass for the while sent packing. He 
finished; Hal and I cheered, dapped, cried for moiew 
How Harry's face shone ; how the pride danced in his 
eyes 1 *^ More, more 1 " we cried ; and for two mortal 
hours longer Hany stood there on the floor, and was 
himself again — the old Hany who had read to us o' 
nights, and recited, and for us made his startling hack* 
falls. It was well, very welL 

At last I stopped him, set him once more against the 
waU, and addressed to him a little speech. We were 
hoth well pleased and very thankful ; glad also to see 
the old look on his face and to hear again the old ring 
in his voice. Why could he not gladden us a little 
oftenert Life was duU in Emo this dreary winter; 
the nights were long and lonely; was it not a little 
selfish of HaiTy to make Hal's life and mine drearier 
and lonelier f Could he not give us a little more of his 
company, a sight now and then of his old-time fisoe^ a 
whiff sometimes of the good old days f Anyway, would 
he promise me there and then not to disgrace the hlood 
that was in usf He would 1 Good! And would he 
promise to do all he could to make our Harvest Home 
celehration a success 1 He would f Good again ! And 
would he not, just for a change, try to he a little like 
the old Harry 1 He choked a little, gripped my hand, 
and without speaking turned away and went to hed. 



CHAPTER XXV 

OUB HARVEST HOME 

WHAT we called our Harvest Home was an old 
£mo instlttttion; and was rather a local dance 
and supper than a gathering of harvesters. Under 
the stem role of Mr. Black the onstom had not heen 
ohaerved for two years ; now, in response to certain sly 
hints given by my neighbours, I was making it my 
pleasurable daty to revive the time-honoured affair. 
I was very anxious to acquit myself creditably, though 
I had my apprehensiona Sadly we needed women's aid 
and the skill of their knowing hands ; men are clumsy, 
tactless creatures in the face of difficulties, whether 
culinary or social. Not that women did not offer their 
aid — ^Rose Daly for one, Susan Sheeran for another, 
Annie Marvin herself for a third — ^but I disliked 
meddlers ; women were always contrary. No ; I gave 
out that Hal and I would ourselves do our own work. 
If we succeeded all the credit would be ours, all the 
blame if we failed. 

We stretched a long table — of planks it was, laid on 
barrels — down the middle of the bam, and covered it 
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with all our available linen. In places there were g^pe, 
and there we spread dean newspapers. At one end we 
plaoed a ham, at the other a great roast of beef; in the 
middle a couple of chickens faced a roast goose ; between 
each pair of knives and forks we set a sixpenny loaf; 
plates of batter stood here and there between jogs that 
woold be fiUed from the porter-barrel ; a piece of cheese 
stood aU lonely beside the beef; right down one side 
and up the other was an array of mugs, caps, porringersi 
glasses ; on the floor were piles of plates and a basket 
of bans : such, in aU its rooghness, was the form and 
substance of oar feast. 

By seven o'clock (the hour fixed by the hosts) the 
guests were assembled, all radiantly expectant and 
bashfully awkward in their Sabbath gear. All whom 
we know were there, aU except old Oiney Ooyne^ 
who was bedridden, and Henry Marvin, who would 
come later. Besides these, there were other neighbours : 
girls from Bilboa, men from Gorteen, one or two from 
Bunn, a fiddler from Derryvad — all of them asked 
because they had expected to be asked, or had come 
once in the old days and meant to come again, or, like 
Big Ned Noble, had asked themselves. 

Harry, with Rose Daly on his right and Phil the 
worthless on his left, took the ham ; Thady, in his most 
knowing and original style^ disjointed the goose; Big 
Ned, blowing and puffing like a grampus (was not 
that what Teny Fitch called him!), made havoc of the 
chickens ; and I myself, having the dashing Annie cm 
my right and the bashful James on my left (the plaoea 
were of their own choosing), sliced the beef. 

Then arose the clatter of plates and the music of 
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and fork, as Hal and Johnny Sheerani running 
bere and there in each other's way and all round the 
table, scattered the provender, and set evexy elbow 
moving. Such smacking of lips and swelling of cheeks ; 
SQoh magic clearance of plates and disappearance of 
second, even third, helpings ; such emptying of porter 
from mugs and cups and glasses 1 The noise and babble 
was bewildering — ^all were together like a flock of crows; 
but through it all swelled the resonant roll of Big 
Ned's voice. He faced Thady Sheeran, and all through 
the meal these mighty men — naturaUy mighty and, for 
the time, exalted because of their position as carvers 
— shouted at each other across the table their opinions 
on the state of the country, political and social ; and 
discussed the possibilities that lay before Thady in the 
country over the water. Nor (whilst thus the lion lay 
down with the ox) did these champions neglect their 
inner selves : I believe it is still told in Qorteen (Henry 
Marvin, no doubt, started the story) how one after 
another Ned washed down six plates of solid food with 
five glasses of porter, and then only beat Thady by an 
unanswered question and a slice of ham. Miss Marvin 
on my right was all smiles and playfulness, as became 
a young lady whose havoc with the men was already 
a byword in Oorteen. James Trotter on my left, 
when he was not looking down the table at Harry 
(who bore his isolation cheerfully, I must say), kept 
his eyes severely on his plate, nor did he once^ I think, 
raise them to steal a glance at his sweetheart. Did 
they speak once t Yes ; I remember that Annie asked 
him kindly not to kick her shin again. And at the 
word James cowered like a sheep in a thunderstorm. 
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Farther down, in ihe middle oS Susan Slieeian's flock 
of delighted children, like a withered branch among 
summer flowers, sat old Pete in newlj-washed moleskin ; 
his eyes twinkling, his face flushed and benoYolently 
smiling in the presence of such good cheer. Dear 
old Pete, if Oinej were only with yon how complete 
would your heaven bel Right opposite Pete^ beside 
Rose Daly, and dose to the flying elbow of Big Ned, 
sat Susan, our Susan, flushed to the eyebrows, her eyes 
flashiog joy and gladness upon her gorging flodk, her 
tongue wagging volubly in praise of the hosts, in praise 
of the provender, in praise of all that her tongue could 
reach. But Rose was quiet, very quiet ; and, methou|^t, 
her eyes now and then looked sadly across at the 
vacantly grinning PhiL 

So the feast went on, noisily, heartily. Every one 
was happy, there was plenty for all ; for once in that 
terrible winter hunger and misery were driven and 
scouted. 

When all had finished, we cleared the floor, set Barney 
the fiddler on top of a barrel, put a mug of porter 
under his chair, and wished more power to his elbow. 
By this, the people who had not received invitations 
to the feast) but were very welcome to the dance, bad 
come, and the big bam was nearly full. All round 
the walls, healthy awkward youth leant its broad back 
against the stones and looked with sheepish eyes at 
the tittering maidens sitting demurely on the straw 
and the grain-bags, and wished that Barney would stop 
his everlasting tuning and strike up. Here and there 
in groups sat the wives and mothers, nothing loth to 
shake a foot on the floor, but very happy in their eon- 
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fideniuJ chat and little sly critieiaiis of their neigh- 
boon. How often were our affiura diBcuesed that 
nigfatl How many eyee turned aonriy to tiie Poppy- 
charmer, with her gaudy flowers and solitary silver 
hanglef How many heads shook and tongues wagged 
at sight of- Harry's salmon-oolonred neck-tie nnder his 
pale face and disordered carls I Iwonderl I thanked 
Heaven that never had Jan Fanner given those good 
women much to talk about ! And round the porter- 
barrel sat many men of Oorteen and Emo and Bilboa, 
smoking their pipes, and in their wisdom settling the 
a&irs of the nation — ^not tamely and without differ- 
ences of opinion, but without much ill-feeling, as became 
brother Irishmen sitting within easy reach of much 
heart-warming liquor. 

''Take yir places," called Barney from his chair; 
and, like magic, the bashful rows of great hulking fellows 
became endowed with energy, the girls were whipped 
up and led to their places, coats were buttoned, shoe- 
strings fastened, hair-pins driven tight, and all was 
noise and excitement. 

"Are yis ready)" asked Barney, as he put down his 
empty mug and wiped his lips. " We are 1 we are I " 
went up the shout. ** Ay, ay ; play up, Barney, me 
boyi" 

BoiPf roipf ratpl went the fiddle ; then off into the 
springiest, the heartiest, the most inspiriting of reels. 
Bang I went the heavy boots on the floor, diiter^ daiter, 
bang I — Huh I went the skirls as the partners met and 
frantically swung round; up and down, elbows out, 
wrists limp, went the arms in motion with the springing 
feet; the dresses whirled and flew; in and out, up 
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and down, round and roond went the mad, langfaing, 
tJrirli ng throng. How tiie floor heaved and shook! 
How the candles in the tin soonoes flared before 
the wild rushing of the couples! How bright and 
happy were the faces — the eyee shining and leaping, 
the lips slightly parted and quivering from the fierce 
exertion — and yet withal lit up with an exultation, a 
fervour of excitement^ a fierce glare of rivalry and 
passian. 

And through it all flashed the Poppy-charmer^ radiant, 
lithe, bewitching; her figure perfect in its lines and 
shape, her movements graceful and strong, her whole 
appearance healthy with the health of the sun and 
the wind, and active with the force and fire of youth. 
No wonder Harry's eyes followed her everywhere ; no 
wonder he bit his lip when Wee James danced with her, 
and flushed with pleasure when she condescended to 
notice himself ; no wonder all the women cast envious 
eyes at her, and all the men openly avowed their admir- 
ation — she was Queen of the Home that nights For 
all that, she must act the coquette; must play her 
woman's part^ there in oar homely bam ! She ^yed 
James against Harry, and Harry against James, and 
both against every one. She openly scorned the glances 
and shaking heads of the women, and flaunted defiance 
of her keenly watching father. To myself she was all 
condescension and playfulness, and pouted when, on the 
score of ignorance, I declined to bear with her the 
fatigue of a face-to-face jig. 

'< Ask Mr. Thomson," I said. 

'< Shuh ! " said she ; " he only walks on me corns." 

" Then Wee James ? " 
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** Jsmes I he dancee like a lame bear." 

« Well— tell you what i Ask Thady Sheeran.'' 

The next moment Thady was hauled from hiB seat of 
honour among the politicians, and was danoing like a 
Trojan before Annie. To see Susan's faoe, and the 
faces of all the women ! ** The impident hussy 1 " they 
said as plainly as plain could be. 

But why was not Bose danoing 9 Why did she sit 
and talk solemnly with Susan t And why was Phil 
more than usually doleful 9 Had they quarrelled, or 
what t I went to Phil as he stood by the wall with 
his hands in his pockets and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. 

** Why aren't you out, Phil t " I asked. *' Phat I man, 
a young blade like you should be raising the roof." 

** Aw, ay," he said, ** aw, ay 1 — but somehow I don't 
feel lek it" 

<* What's the matter 1 " 

" Och, nothin'." 

** No sign of work yet 1 " 

** Aw, not a bit — can't get a stroke to do." 

"What will you do then? " 

He rubbed his ear and grinned widely at his boots. 

" Ach, I dunno— somethin' '11 turn up soon mebbe." 

Then I went to Bose. 

"You're a pretty spark, Rose," I said; "come, get 
up and shake your feet 1 " 

" Aoh no^ sur," said she ; " I'm tii*ed. Me an' Susau 
here are talkin' about America ; I'd rather do that nor 
dance." 

" Are you thinking of going there 1 " 

" Ah no 1 — jist askin' her what she'll do in such a big 
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coantrj. Isn't it shoekin' to think o' her goin* bo 
fart" 

'^ Yes ; I suppoee it is — bat this isn't a very lively 
country now, Hose." 

She looked aoross at her sweetheart standing lonely 
by the wall, and sighed. 

" Ah no^'' she said ; " 'deed it isn't." 

There was a sadden roar of laoghter. In the middle 
of the floor, Big Ned, now somewhat flashed, was pre- 
paring to dance a jig with Thady. He had taken off 
his coat and waistcoat and was rolling up his shirt- 
sleeyes. " Gome on, me bey," he was saying to Thady, 
'< we'll show them a thing or two. Strek ap^ Barney, 
put yir elbow into it^ me son ! " Barney strock op, 
and off the two went in a ponderoos jig in which the 
efforts of the one to dance down the other were only less 
absurd than the exceeding gravity of their faces. How 
the people laughed and shouted ! You would not have 
thought that a care or a trouble existed within twenty 
miles of Ema Yet not one thexe was sure that the 
end of the winter would see him with a root over his 
bead. Outside, the flood was lying on their land; 
their cattle were eating black, rain-washed hay ; their 
hearths could not even show a cheerful Uaie; the 
present was miserable^ the future not to be thought of 
without dread : and there they were as menry as sand- 
boys, laughing and shouting at Ned's pi^T>fci«g and 
blowing and Thady's fantastic capers. Well, let 03 
thank a merciful God that we can forget. 

Then I noticed Harry slip out through the door and 
go down the ladder. A minute after Annie followed 
him. What nowt I wondered. What now! *She 
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my AniUe uhu tender yesternight and lovely,* came 
the worde . . . 'Could the not fly with nie' . , . 
Again the devil tempted me : as softly as I could 
I stole out and down the ladder. I could hear or 
see nothing. Where were thejt Oh I I most seel 
Blindly I groped on ; turned into the haggard j sud- 
denly, as I rounded a haystack, heard a voice passion- 
ately pleading in the darkness — 

. . . ''Oh, you've treated me cruelly to-night, no 
tender word or glance. • . . What is it 9 Annie, answer 
me I What do you mean to dot I'm wretched, 
wretched 1 and you have no pity ..." 

A great shout of laughter came from the bam and 
drowned the voice . . • Again I was able to hear. 

... "I ask you again. Will you come? Give me 
this one hope ; it is not much to ask — it will comfort 
me when ..." 

Again came that deafening clatter from the barn. 

. • . "WiUyour* 

" I wiU, Harry." 

" At the old place, then, on Sunday fortnight . . . 
And oh I Annie^ my darling . . ." 

I had heard enough — too much, perhaps, for one who 
meant to be honourable. It was currish, I know ; still 
it was all for Harry's sake. Quickly I turned away ; 
someone slouched from the haystack past me into the 
darkness ; I caught him up and peered hard It was 
Henry Manrin. 

There was no more enjoyment for me that erening : 
dear above the rasp of the fiddle and the clatter of the 
feet rang ever a passionate voice from the haggard; 
two things only could I see on that whirling floor — a 
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curly head and the flash of a sUver hangie . . . What 
did it all meanf They were to meet somewhere — for 
whatf Why all that passionate pleading? • • • And 
ofi! Afmie, my darling . . • I had not heard half 
enough I 

There was a sudden hush in the harn. Big Ned, 
with a glass in his hand, was standing alone on the floor 
looking at me. 

''Well, me boys an' girls," he said in his rcdling 
way, '< Tm goin' to give ye a health. (Oh Heavens !) 
WeVe all had a very merry evenin' together — for 
meself I can say that I've enjoyed meself lek a two- 
yearould — an' lukin' at' yis all I think I may say the 
same for ivery one ("So ye may." '*Hear, hear !"). 
It's God's mercy the flure didn't brek down wid so 
much datterin' on it, an' it's Providence some av uz 
didn't burst (<< Hear, hear, Ned ! " '* Speak for yiraelf, 
Ned."). Well, now, no need to be personal, me sons — I 
did me share, an' I'm thankful for it Long lif e^ say I, 
to the man that gev it to uz 1 May he live lek a lord 
an' die lek a king ! May he niver ate worse nor roast- 
beef ; an' may he marry the Prince o' Wales' daughter 1 
— Here's to Mr. Janl Jffip/ htpf—aU together, me 
sons — ^Hurroo ! " 

Stammering and blushing I could only say a few 
stupid words in reply — ^they had no right to make me 
look BO foolish. 

Then, standing at the door, I shook hands with each 
and said a parting word ; and aU was over. But Rose 
Daly lingered behind and was the last to go. 

** God above be wid ye an' all belongin' to ye, sur," 
she said, and turned to me a face all streaming 
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tears* " Och 1 it's the poor weak creature I am« och ! 
och ! But I thought Td mind ye o' what ye said about 
the poor oold men. Ye'll niver let them die if Phil — 
Phil— can't get work 9 Och, ye won't, sur f " 

^ m help them all I can, Hose." 

*' An' ye won't let people spake too bad o' Phil nowf 
Shore he's not so bad ; shore he can't help it." 

" Yery well, Bose> I'll stand up for him. But what's 
the matter ) Have you and he quarrelled ) " 

" Ah no, sur ; it's only me foolishness. Ah, no I Phil 
an' me niver quarrelled yit, and plase Qod niver will. 
Ah ! good-bye, sur, good-bye ; an' God love ye I " She 
caught my hand and wrung *it hard, then hurriedly 
went out and down the ladder. 

And that was the last I ever saw of Rose Paly. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THB RUNAWAYS 

SOME time in that same week Susan ^eeran 
hurried into the kitchen with a f aoe brimming over 
with news. '^ Aw," said she^ throwing np her hands^ 
and sitting down limply in a chair ; ** aw, sieh news — 
loan hardly believe it — Aw, wonderful to the world ! — 
Aw dear, dear I " 

Bitter ezperienoe had taught me how to manage 
Snsan : I stared coldly at her ; then, with an air of 
utter indifference, looked blankly at the walL She 
jumped to her feet and caught me by the arm. 

"Don't ye want to know)" she cried. "Bon't ye 
want to know that Rose Daly's run away with Phil 
Coyne f — Run away ! — Gone away ! — Went last night ! " 

I turned and stared at Susan; then rose and nar- 
rowly scanned her face. 

'' Tell me, Susan," said I, " is it Thady's poteen ; or is 
it tea-madness t " 

'< Ach quit ! " she cried ; " it's truth, Qod A'mighty 's 
truth, I'm tellin' 1 Her mother 's jist towld me; I 
seen her not ^ve minits ago." 
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<' Oh, nonsenfle, Susan ! " 

'* Her mother iowld me ! " 

" She's beea drmking, too." 

" Ach quit, and have sense ! Drinkin' this time o' 
(lay— «n' an ould woman lek that too 1 I tell ye it's 
God's truth. G'way over an' see, then, if ye don't 
believe me. — ^Aisy now, aisy ! Is Pete workin' the 
day t" My heart leaped. No, Pete was not working 
that day. Why wasn't het Perhaps the news was 
trua Then, suddenly, there flashed into my mind the 
memory of Rose's strange parting with me a couple of 
nights before, of her earnest face as she reminded me of 
my promise not to forget the old men, and asked me to 
say a good word for Phil. Oh, yes 1 Perhaps the news 
was true. But gone and left the old men 9 I could not 
bdiere that of Rose. Gone like that 9 Of Phil I could 
belieye anything — ^but of Rose 1 

Susan, seeing me deep in thought, kept quiet for a 
little ; then broke out again. 

** The ould mother cem to me this momin'," said 
she, '^och in sich a state! — lek a madwoman. Didn't 
ye hear the shouts av her here t Well, ye might have^ 
then I 'Aw/ sez she, 'Rose's gone ! Rose's gone I She's 
disgraced for iver ! — (}one an' left her poor ould mother ! 
Aw, what'll I do r I could hardly stop her shoutin' ; 
but at last I got her to take a cup o' tay an' tell me 
about it Twas lek this : Yisterday after dinner-time 
Rose dressed herself and said she was goin' to Bunn to 
buy thread for spriggin' ; takes her purse from the 
dresser an' goes ofF. But (I gire ye the mother^s words), 
hardly was she out o' the dure when hack she comes 
wi' the tears in her eyes and says, 'Och, mother, 
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mother ! I hardly feel able to go^' an' sits down in a 
chair; an' ses the oold mother, 'Get op^ ye lazy 
hussy 1 and g'wan an' hurry hack afore dark.' ' Very 
well, mother/ sez Boee, an' gets off the chair an' goes; 
hot she turned at the dure, an' gev that luk at the onld 
mother. ' Mother/ sez she, ' suppose ye niver see me 
agenf 'Divil a hair I care if I don't^' sez the 
mother; 'away out o' that.' 'Very well/ sez Bose 
again ; but lek that she flies back an' tries to kiss the 
mother — * I gey her one slap on the face,' sez the ould 
divil, ' an' sent her about her business.' There now, snr ; 
what d'ye think o' that f There's the way Bose Daly 
went off." Susan was now calm, and was telling the 
story with evident relish. 

" Well, she waited for Rose till ten o'clock, an' no 
Rose cem^-och no! Then in the ould mother goes to the 
Ck)yn6s. 'Where's Phil?' sez she. An' there was no 
Phil — och nol An' no Phil cem aU the night, an' 
no Rose. Then they begins to luk about^ an' fin's that 
nearly all the money that Rose had saved was gone, an' 
that Phil's best clothes wur gone, an' Rose's new boots 
an' shawl — och, there's where the whillabaloo was! 
Shure ye can picture it : Qiney in bed an' Pete an' the 
ould lassie findin' out aU. So off Pete starts early this 
momin' to see if he cud hear anythin' ; an' this one teUs 
him this, an' that one that, and on he goes to Bunn, 
an' fin's that Rose an' Phil, wid two bundles tied in 
red han'kerohiefs, tuk tickets be the four o'clock train 
yisterday for liverpooL There ! did iver ye hear the 
lekf Did iver ye think that Rose Daly was the kin' o' 
woman to go off lek thatf — ^widout bein' married or 
a thing I An' lave her ould mother alone lek that ; an' 
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let Phil g'way from the ould men ! — Ocli deai*, oh dear I 
ye can trust no one ! I thought I cud ha' trusted Rose 
Daly to the gates o' Heaven — an' her talkin' to me th' 
other night lek a sister, an' niver to say one word ! 
Aw shure ! " 

I asked Susan if Rose had even hinted anything. 

Aw, not a hint. But she must have had it on her 
mind. Didn't she herself notice how quiet Rose was all 
the evening, not laughing or dancing ; and I4iil standing 
like a mummy by the wall, and never lifting his eyes. 
And wasn't it all well prepared t Look how they had 
the bundles tied all ready I — ^Ah ! but Rose might have 
hinted ; if it was only a word 

It wasn't likely, I suggested, that Rose would do 
anything of the kind. Ah no; she knew well that 
people always try to keep a bad thing dark ; all she 
meant was that Rose might have hinted that she mightn't 
see her again. Not that Susan cared ; och, not a hair ! 
Sure if she met Rose on the road she wouldn't open 
her lips to her — 1a it after going and acting like that ? 
Running off with a man like that without being before 
the Priest! Faith she was glad she'd never see her 
sinful face again i 

So do the best-hearted women turn and rend each 
other. 

What^ then, I asked, was Susan's honest opinion of 
the affair? 

*' Aw," said she, " shure it's plain as the nose on yir 
face ; shore a child cud see it Phil cudn't get work, and 
med up his mind to go to Liverpool lek Pete did afore 
him ; an' I suppose he talked Rose over into gotn' wid 
him that he might get the trifle she'd saved from the 
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spriggin'-money. Shure it's clear as day 1 An' ye see 
they cudn't get married; for where cad they livef 
And so they went off lek that. Och, the disgrace ! An^ 
to take the money I An* to lAve the ould men widout a 
soul to luk after them ! Aw, now ! the lek hasn't hap- 
pened in these parts widin my time : it's the biggest, 
dirtiest piece o' scandal I ivet heerdl" 

"Tell me, Susan, what does Thady think of it alii" 
Susan laughed. 

"Aw, Thady's a baby in sich things," said she. 
^' He jist set his jaw an' gov out that Phil Coyne was 
more of a man than he'd iver expected. That's Thady 
for ye I " 

Susan's opinion, of course, would sweep the country. 
On the face of the matter, Kose had simply eloped with 
PhiTj gone off sinfully, leaving all behind her to the 
care of P^vidence. Phil had been shaping his course 
all along — ^the deep scoundrel 1 — ^had purposely left his 
work; had flung round the country for a couple of 
weeks; and at last had persuaded Bose to take her 
savings and come with him. ''Was it not plain!" 
would say, were saying, the wise men. And Boset 
" Oh ! " would say the women, holding up their virtuous 
hands, " Lord preserve us from such iniquity 1 " 

Tes ; Susan's opinion would be the opinion of every 
hearthstone. Tet, knowing what I did of Phil's stag- 
nant nature, having such faith in Hose, and keeping 
in mind her tears in the bam and her last words to me, 
I could not think with Susan. Eose might have gone^ 
and Phil might have gone — there could be little doubt 
that they had — ^but the explanation that Bose had simply 
eloped was not, I felt certain, correct. However, searching 
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for motives or axplanations waa barren work ; so I put 
OQ my cap and set out round the flooded bog to see Pete 
and Qiney. 

It was a cold, dreary, November day. The mist 
hung grey and dark over the black, treacherous water. 
The hills looked dead and cheerless. The sky stretched 
gloomy and low over the desolation of waters. As 
I walked, the ground sugged and gave beneath my feet. 
The trees were bare, and gleaming with wet ; the ditches 
choked with dead leaves; the grass blue and beaten. 
There was no vigour in the air, no movement^ and no 
sound except the cries of the wild-fowl hovering over 
the flooded potato-land. Was our valley God-forsaken, as 
Thady said ? Was this the beginning of the end t Wei-e 
the old men to diet was Thady to gol was Harry to 
end his folly, and Hal and I to flee from the place and 
leave it to the mercy of a merciless Pirovidencel 
Would the spring ever come again ; and the turf -makers 
shout and sing ; and the blue smoke rise through the 
air ; and the earth once more be glad with the freshness 
of renewed youth 1 If it did come, where should we all 
be? How many were to die of cold and hunger? how 
many go to foreign lands? Who had the courage to 
stay on and face that terrible time — the fag-end of the 
winter, when ail was gone and the spring was not yet ? 
Plodding along through the mud and wet, in presence 
of that cheerlessness and desolation, the fancy came 
that I was the last man on the earth, with the waters 
creeping on towards me and the barren hills behind 
my only refuge. Where was the sunt Where the 
sl^t Whither had hope and pleasure fledt How 
could men who lived in such a land lift up their hearts 
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and sing and forget all their troubles t The people who 
had made merry in the bam a night or two ago liyed 
all round : did they feel their misery, or feeling it did 
they submit and hope t Be it either, I said to myself, 
man is wonderful and patient : else would he curse God 
and die. 

Pete's cabin, standing wretched and miserable beside 
the black flood, was quite in harmony with the scene. 
It fitted the gloom and forlomness perfectly. I felt a 
greater sinking of the heart as I approached it : what 
misery and despair it now held ! 

Then did the figure of Mrs. Daly come hurrying to- 
wards me through the gloom, raising its crooked hands 
and wailing mournfully; as might one of Dante's 
wandering spirits of hell. 

"Aw," she wailed, "aw, unrrasihru, — wimutiaru/ 
Gone lek that ! — God's mercy on uz all I — We're lost, 
we're lost!" My utter disgust for the woman over- 
came any sympathy I might have had for Bose's mother ; 
I made as if to pass. But she clutched my sleeve. 

"Aisy!" she said, "aisy, acu^Ua/ TeU me, have 
ye heerd any newsf " 

"No^" said I, trying to free my arm from her dutch. 
She craned her neck forward and raised her withered, 
yellow face. 

" Aw, she's gone," she said. " Bose's gone — gone an' 
left me ! " I shook my arm again and tried to walk 
on. Suddenly she raised her handa 

" Aw, the curse o' God on her an' all she does ! May 
she be done by as she's done herself i May the say 
swallow her, an' " I took her by the throat. 

"You infernal old hag! " I said, "I'll choke the life 
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out of you if you don't stop your tongue ! — Will you 
stop!" 

She dropped on her knees, and shrieking like a 
banshee brought Pete from his cabin. 

'' Murder, murder I " she cried ; " help, help 1 " 

I oaUed to Pete to come; and between us we hauled 
the shrieking old witch to her door and shut her in. 
Then Pete gripped my wrist. 

"Ooh, sur," he said, in his old, gentle, troubled yoice ; 
"och, sur ! have ye heerd the news 1 " 

I said I had heard, and was yery, very sorry ; was it 
all truet 

"I'm afeerd so," he said, letting his eyes fall; "Tm 
afeerd it's only too true. Och, sur, the disgrace it is I 
Aw, it's hard to bear 1 It 'U kill Qiney ; he's been lek a 
mad thing all day ; I can't keep him quiet — Whisht 1 
there he is again." 

From the cabin came Qiney's voice : ** Hoi^ Pete — Hoi^ 
Petel where are yet Ye're always lavin' me I Has 
Phil come back yetl What ails that woman at allt" 

"Gome away in a minit," said Pete; "ye'U soothe 
him a bit." 

Qiney was in bed, his head and shoulders raised, his 
woollen night^cap stuck on the back of his head. In a 
little while I was able to see his face, and to notice how 
yery worn it was and haggard beneath the thick stubble 
of hair. His eyes had the stricken, pained look of the 
sufferer, and his breath came with a wheezing thickness. 
Death stood very close to him. 

He looked at me with something of his old keenness 
of expression. 

"Oh, it's you," he said; "come to see how we bear 
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it all ! Aw, it's noihin' but a flea-bite ; I don't care a 
tinker's corse I — ^What kin' av a day is it f " 

I answered bim ligbtlj; and asked about his bealik 

"Aw, middlin'/' be said; "I mustn't complain, ye 
know — ^tbe Lord does wbat He thinks right to the poor. 
Shure it's very comfortable lyin' here, now. Wbo cud 
az bettert It isn't ivery one that has even a bed to 
lay his ould bones on. Ach, no ! shure we've much to 
be thankful for." He closed his eyes and chuckled 
joylessly. "I suppose ye've heerd the news 1 " he went 
on. " Av* coorse ye have or ye widn't come. It's nice 
news for two ould men — ^Eh t " 

I said I was very, very sorry. 

" Oh ay 1 I suppose ye are/' said Oiney, clasping his 
hands at the back of his head ; " but^ after all, shure 
it's no odds. Ould divils lek us have nothin' to do but 
die quick an' be done wi' it. What business have we 
to be alive at allt Isn't it powerful to have a fine 
good-hearted son lek Phil, nowt" I hazarded the 
remark that perhaps Phil thought he was doing well by 
taking himself off. 

"What's thatr' snapped Qiney. "Doin' well I 
Arrah, howl Where does the good come inf Is that 
what ye call runnin' off lek a blaggard an' lavin' hie 
father to die lek a dog t " 

"What good could he have done by staying!" I 
asked. "He couldn't get work; he was only eating 
the bread of others." 

" He niver tried to get work," said Qiney ; " he was 
always a lazy, good-for-nothin' scamp. He gambled 
away what he eamt, an' he didn't care tupence for one 
av ua But what's that to do wi' it? If he niver gev 
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me a penny ; if there wasn't a bit for him ; if he knew 
he widn't get work for ten years ; he had no right to go 
lek that. Why didn't he marry dacent an' stay here 
dacent till he put me in the ground f Why didn't he 
marry anyway an' then go? What about lavin' us? — 
it's the fate av any dog. Luk at the disgrace ! Think 
o' what people 'II say I — to go sneakin' off lek that, lek 
a poacher or a thief, an' niyer say one word ! He's no 
son o' mine, I tell ye I " he cried with a sudden fury ; 
" I disown him — may the divil have him 1 He's nothin' 
but a graceless, sinful outcast ! If he was here I'd spit 
in his face 1 I'd rise from me bed an' curse liim to his 
teeth ! I curse him now " 

" Och, whisht, Qiney," moaned Pete ; " och, Oiney, me 
son, keep quiet! Och, don't heed him, surl Now 
whisht, (Hneyl — it's no use." 

" I wiU spake," cried Oiney, making an effort to sit 
up ; " he's no son o' mine 1 I disown him, I tell ye 1 
He's a blaggardly outcast ! — May the blight o' Heaven 
fall on him I " His face was swollen with blind passion. 
His eyes flared. As he spoke, he spluttered and foamed. 
Pete went to the bedside and tried to soothe him. 

** Let me alone ! " shouted Oiney. " I'll spnke if it 
kills me. I tell ye he's a disgrace 1 He's no son o' 
mine ; he's a disgrace I I bore wi' him an' his ways all 
these years, an' now he goes lek that ! May the divil 
have him ! May hell receive him 1 " It whs terrible ; 
I could neither speak nor move. 

" Oh, Oiney," cried Pete, " for Qod's sake, quit ! Man, 
yo shnd be ashamed to rave like that — it's sinful. Och, 
Mr. Jan, ax him to quit" 

"Can't I say what I lekl" asked Oiney. "Can't I 
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say what I lek about one I reared an' called be me own 
name 1 Isn't this me own house 1 Who else 'd spake ? 
—I will talk— Wholl stop me 1" 

"Aw," said Mrs. Daly, coming in with her hands np^ 
''sick noise I What's the matter t What's the matter I" 
Qiney made an exclamation of disgust and turned his 
face to the wall. 

"Take her away ! " he said. "Take her away ; take 
her out o' me sight ! " 

"Aw now, Oiney," said the woman, "don't cany on 
lek that. Aren't we both und^ the Lord's han' 1 — ^Ah, 
Rose, Rose, to go lek that !" 

"What about Eosef" said Oiney fiercely, turning 
his head and stretching out an arm ; " she's only left 
ffou, woman I What about you ! Tou can go to the 
workhouse — but I'll niver go — niver^ niverl I'll die 
first." 

"Aw, hear him, hear him," moaned Mrs. Daly; 
" sen' me to the workhouse 1 " 

" Ay, there ye'll go— where else 1 Isn't it too good 
for the lek o' yet" 

Mrs. Daly sat down on a stool, and, covering her face 
with her apron, began to moan and cry. At the sound, 
and the sight of her swaying body, Oiney's manner 
changed, and he began to rail at her and abuse her. 
But the woman took no heed, and still with her apron 
over her bowed head, kept on swaying and wailing. 
At last Oiney got furious. 

" Give me the crutches, Pete," he roared, " till I get 
out at her I Be jabers but I'll kill her — ^ye ould divili 
ye I " Then with a scream Mrs. Daly rose and ran out. 

Old Pete came part of the way home with me, and as 
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we walked told me all he knew. He told me how both 
Phil and Rose had been strange in their manner of late, 
and how more than once he had seen Rose in tears. 
He had never had the least suspicion, however, of what 
was in the mnd, Phil had not said one word ; and 
had gone without even shaking hands with his father. 
But Roee had looked in to see Oiney before she went ; 
and, having said a few words, had broken away in 

Then, in hia pathetic old voice, Pete told me about 
the difloovery: the suspicion at night, the long, long 
watch through the weary hours, and his trouble and 
work with Oiney. " Aw," he said, " God pity Oiney I 
he had enough to bear widout this happenin'." Then 
he told me about his starting out at six o'clock that 
morning in search of news, his tracing Phil and Rose 
along the road to Bunn, his weary tramp home and 
Oiney's anger at the news. " Ah/' said he, ** it was 
fearful to see Oiney ; what you heerd was somethin' lek 
it — Aw, poor Oiney ! shure what I have to bear is 
nothin' to it ; for Phil was his own son." 

I asked him if he had any idea why they went. 

" Well," said he, " I can't well say ; somehow I can't 
agree wi' what Oiney says — ^he's angry, an' makes 
things as bad as he can. I didn't think Phil wid do it ; 
an' Roee fair bewilders me — shure she was the best girl 
in the country, sur. No man knows, but Oiney an' 
meself , what that girl has done for us ; night an' day 
she'd ha' gone to the ends o' the earth for us— An' then 
to go as she has ! Tell me, sur ; do people change all at 
once lek that 1 '' 

I said that sometimes people did strange things for 
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love, and that perb^ts £o6e had gone because she could 
not let Phil go without her. 

*' Mebbe so,'' he said ; " but I misdoubt. Phil wasn't 
the kind to go so sudden, an' Bose — och, Rose was a 
good girl ! There's somethin' behin' it all ; they didn't 
go widout some good r'ason. No^ no ; Fm sure they 
didn't." 

I told Pete that I agreed with him, and that till I 
knew more I would belieye nothing. But what was he 
going to do t I asked. Qiney was helpless, and could 
not be left to Mrs. Daly's care, now that Eose was gone; 
where would money and food come from 1 

" Ah don't, Mr. Jan ! " he said. '' I can't bear to 
think o' it ; it comes now an' then an' I have to drive 
it away ; it makes me sweat all over. I lave it all in 
God's ban's ; for I don't know what way to turn or what 
to do. How could Eose do it t Shure she must ha' 
seen how things 'd be." Then I tried to cheer his 
simple old heart ; telling him how Rose had seen, and 
had spoken to me some weeks before, and asked me to 
promise that if ever anything happened to Phil I would 
look after the old men ; how she had reminded me of 
my promise, and how sore-hearted she was as she 
spoke. Pete's face brightened. 

<<Now!" said he, "did she do that t Well, I'm 
gladder nor a lot to hear it — ^for Rose is a good girl, 
an' I'd rather cut me hand off nor think ill of her. But 
what can you do, surf I can't work any more now — 

an' — an' " He stopped and looked at me with a 

dread in his eyes. *' D' ye think it's comin', sur t " he 
asked in a pitiful voice. '' D' ye think it's comin' I " 

"What, Pete 1" 
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'* The poor-houfle, sur — ^Will I be a pauper soon ! — Ah, 
don't say it ! " 

I dapped him on the shoulder and told him to be of 
good eheer. So long as I was in Emo he would have 
something to eat, and the Union was not to be thought 
of. Perhaps, after a while, when Qinej was easier, he 
could work a bit for me; anyway, he was not to fret, 
and if he gave a little now and then to Mrs. Daly all 
the better. The old twinkle came back to his eye and 
the merry smile to his face. 

« Ah, Mr. Jan," he said, <<what can I say t Wid ye 
take the blessin' o' Qod from an ould mant " 

The dear old boy ; he would haye hugged me I think : 
I had to turn quickly away and leave him to trot light- 
heartedly back to Oiney. 

In the eyening I told Harry eyerything. He was 
greatly interested, and, to my surprise and great relief, 
exchanged opinions freely with me. He agreed with 
Pete and myself that popular opinion, as represented by 
Susan and Oiney, had not exhausted the possibilities 
which hung round the affair ; and that it was better to 
reserve judgment for a whila We agreed, too^ that 
Phil had acted wisely, if uncharitably and boorishly. He 
should have gone openly, should have taken leave of his 
relations, of course he should ; but at present any place 
would suit him better than Emo. Both of us lately had 
heard little good of him : he had shown no desire to 
get work ; he was always either wandering about the 
road, or gambling on the ditches, or eating the old men's 
bread, or sitting with his toes in his nmghbours' fires ; 
day after day he had fulfilled Thady's prophecy that once 
ho got his hands into his pockets there they would stay. 
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Clearly he had done well to go ; but why had he not 
gene sooner 1 Why had he deceived as all so t 

But why had Rose gone 1 She was wanted at home, 
said I ; she could have joined Phil in Liverpool after a 
year or so. Why, above all, cried I, had she given 
people the chance to talk cruelly and scomfuUy of her, 
and to sully her good name! No matter what the 
truth might be, no matter how well one here and there 
might still think of her; still, men in their wisdom, 
and women in their spite, would shake their virtuous 

fingers at her. Why 1 Harry made a quick turn 

towards the fire. 

"Talk!" said he. "What about talkf Is there 
nothing in the world better than the opinion of the 
world t Is one to stifle the voice of nature and of pas- 
sion because fools will laugh and sneer I — ^Bah!" I 
looked hard at him. 

" Then you don't blame Rose for going 1 " 

" No^" said Harry ; " decidedly I do not. Blame the 
man if you choose; but not her. Was he not her 
lover t Did she not love him 1 Do yon think when be 
called her a whole world would have tempted her to 
stay t Opinion ! People's talk ! — the cackle of fools ! " 

" I see," said L " I see ; it's a case in point. It's 
what you'd expect your sweetheart to da ^%6 eotce of 
nature and passion — ^I see! Wee James was right, 

then, when he called you " Harry leant forward 

and laid his hand on my aim. 

"Jan," he said, "please don't. It's not worth your 
while to abuse me; really it isn't And don't mind 
what I say; Gtod knows, sometimes of late I hardly 
myself know what I'm saying or what I think. I know 
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it's all folly, madness ; I know I'm wrong ; I know the 

world is right. I know, I know — still " I laid 

my hand atop his. 

** Uany Thomson," I said, " I don't understand your 
wordsy and I don't want to ; but I know this : a few 
nights ago you promised me you'd never disgrace the 
breed of us — are you going back of that t Answer me, 
Harry I *' He looked me straight in the face. 

*'No, Jan," said he; '' I'm not going back of it. I'll 
never disgrace you — ^now." 

"iVw/^saidl. " Why now r' He put up his hand. 

'< That'll do, Jan," said he. "Be content with a 8tar 
if you can't get the moon. • • • Come! tell me more 
about those old men." 

Well, I clutched my star ; and as well as I could tried 
to picture to Harry the pitiable condition of the two 
old Coynes. One was dying, the other almost helpless ; 
both were torn with grief and stricken with disgrace. 
What was coming to themt In God's name I what was 
coming t Why should Providence strike harmless old 
men so cruelly t 

" Ah," said Horry, << 'tis hard. God keep us both 
from such a fate ! Oh ! they must be helped, Jan ; they 
must be helped." He went up-stairs and presently 
came back with some money in his hand. ** Look here, 
Jan," he said, ''if you'll take that from me and spend it 
on them I shall take it as a kindnesa It's only a trifle, 
but it's something ; and perhaps I may give something 
more soon." 

I said I would take the money willingly and spend it 
carefully ; and might Harry be repaid it fourfold 

'< Oh," said he, •< don't talk like that. What reward 
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would you have any man reoeive for helping an old 
unfortimate brother 1" 

A few days after the going of Rose and Phil, old 
Oiney Coyne died. His last words asked God to forgive 
him his sins and to be good to Pete. " And yoa forgive 
Phil 1" cried Pete, as he knelt holding his brother's hand 
''Aw, say it, (Hney, say it : take the curse off him!" The 
dying man turned his face away. ''Aw, say it, Qiney ! " 
cried Pete. " Take it off his head. — ^Look, Qiney, look ! 
the face o' the Blessed Saviotur's on ye.'' Oiney turned 
and looked up at the crucifix; his lips moved; Pete 
bent over him : no words came^ but in his eyes was a 
strange light and on his face a soft brightness — ^ihe 
shadow of forgiveness, let us believe, thrown by the 
merciful hand of Death. 

Hal and I went to the wake. Many neighbours vrere 
there (the hopeless natives of the hopeless hillsX making 
merry with pipe and glass ; Thady Sheeran discoursed 
through the smoke; old Pete moved here and there 
amiably playing the host ; Mrs. Daly crouched by the 
painted coffin-foot and keened most pitiably. 

We carried the dead man all the way to Bunn town, 
followed by a great throng headed by Pete tottering 
along as chief mourner; and there in the cold earUi 
laid the last of Qiney Coyne. His life was hard ; his 
end bitter. God rest his soul 1 

The cold of the grave-yard struck hard into Pete's 
bones ; soon rheumatism clutched him ; and there by 
the waters of desolation, penniless, sorrow-laden, alone, 
the old man sat down to await patiently whatever God 
might send. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

AT TUB OLD PLACE 

MEANWHILE, whilbt thas over our valley hung the 
shadow of death and the gloom of unkind bkies, 
I (clutching my star) had kept Harry Thomson, so far 
as was possibloi in view. The star was all very well : 
could I trust its flashing f Harry had deceived me 
before, often and long ; might he not be deceiving me 
now, putting me oS my guard, acting his cunning part I 
Why had he defended the manner of Rose's going f 
Phil had called, Rose had gone ; suppose Harry to call 
and Annie to go 1 Ah, the star was all very well, but 
till it had grown into a moon — "at the old place on 
Sunday fortnight'' — I should think of it only as a 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

Harry kept very quiet in those dark days ; came and 
went as usual; did nothing to make one suspicious: 
otherwise (perhaps because of the shaking I had given 
him that night in the kitchen, and the few words I had 
then spoken) was something of his old better self. 
Sometimes we talked together, not getting much nearer 
in thought to each otheri and never again 

361 
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personal matiers ; Btill, the icj barrier which divided as 
was thawixig, and already low enough to permit our 
looking into each other's eyes and talking freely if 
soberly. Often we thought and spoke of the dead man 
lying quiet near Bunn town, within sound of the 
tumbling river ; often our hearts burned for the living 
brother sitting forlorn by the waters of desolation ; of 
Rose and Phil we sometimes spoke (though about them, 
indeed, our words in passing the shrinking barrier were 
sometimes chilled, occasionally frozen), and wondered 
why no word came from them ; Thady Sheeran and his 
gallant preparations for a long journey to £1 Dorado 
brought out some lively talk ; nor was the condition of 
our neighbours, the famine-struck dwellers on the hills, 
left unnoticed: withal the barrier was still there; 
always was I looking askance at my star and wondering 
what lay beyond that appointed Sunday. 

The morning of that day was uneventfuL We three 
breakfasted, dressed, and jolted in the tax<»rt down to 
church. Annie Marvin was at the quay with her father 
and Big Ned. Wee James was also there, and Davy 
the wit^ Narrowly I watched Harry and the charmer : 
they greeted coldly; on their faces lay a Sabbath 
innocence. 

In church, however, Harry found a headache, and 
announced to me his intention of going straight home : 
would I make his excuses to my people t Oh, of 
course, said I, and grinned as I looked at the Po|^y- 
charmer bending her meek head up in the choir. Ah I 
Harry, thought I, you're a dull dog — a dull dog. 

" You're sure you won't comel " I said to him, as we 
walked down the hill. *< There's little to eat at Emo, 
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mind." He rabbed his ejes, sliiiddefed, and looked 
pitifiiL 

** Ah I Jan, Jan," he said, so moumf ally, ** have 
pity on me. Don't talk of eating whilst I feel like 
this." 

"^ All right," said L "^ Well, take care of yoorself ; " 
and we parted. 

Once in Innishlnck, I made ezcoses for myself to 
my people, and was rowed by Hal to Corleck. Then, 
leaving the car for Hal, I started on foot after Harry. 
He had a long start, but by sharp walking I got sight 
of him in the hollow beyond the Round hill. On one 
side of him walked Big Ned — ^no doubt holding forth 
on the beauties of Orangeism and the glories of the 
Protestant religion ; on the other walked that sly boy, 
Davy Marvin ; some yards in front was Annie, safely 
flanked by bashful James and that austere man, her 
father. Now and then she broke guard and defiantly 
looked back ; and more than once I heard her merry 
laugh ringing over Ned's hollow roar. So they went on 
up Emo hill ; and at foot thereof I took to the fields. 

Making my way cautiously through the rushes and 
hedges, I came at last to the haggard ; from which, through 
a window, I easily gained an entrance to the btable. 
There I was straight opposite the kitchen window, and 
could see Harry bending over the fire. 

Ftesenily there came to me the smell of fried bacon, 
and the sight of Harry pouring water into the tea- 
pot Where was the headache! This was the man 
who could not bear to think of eating I Fried bacon, 
tea and bread — fine food for a disconsolate, headachy 
lover 1 And I hungry as a trooper t 

AA 
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I stayed there in the stable for half-an-hoiir» perhaps, 
patiently waiting for Hany to ga . . . Would he 
neverstartt. • • Yeel there he was goLog to the toad : 
and dressed to the skies, light troiisers,brownhat andall 1 

I ran across the yard, filled my pockets with b r o a d - 
and-butter, swallowed a cup of milk, and (this time 
prompted neither by the devil nor another, but by Jan 
Farmer's curious self only) followed once more in his 
footsteps. The way lay down the road to the bog-pass ; 
then off to the right through the fields and behind the 
Marvins* house ; then to the left again across the Bunn 
road, and, skirting the black lake that lay below the 
(}orteen hills, on across the fields towards Thrasna river. 
Between the river and the lake, however, runs a little 
stream which goes by the name of the Grambo. Here 
Harry halted, and having looked at his watdi began 
impatiently to pace to and fro along its bank. This then 
was " the old phice." I cast about to find the most con- 
venient hiding-place ; finally crossed the stream lower 
down by means of stepping-stones, made a detour and 
gained a clump of hazels from which I had a dear view 
of the stream and of Harry restlessly pacing the bank 
above. 

It was, even in November, a spot of much beauty. 
Either bank was high and sloped back from the yellow, 
tumbling water. The slopes were covered with thick, 
short scrub, from which started here and there a squat 
holly or a gleaming birch. HazeLs and whitethorns 
fringed the banks above and fiung their shadows across 
the stream. Behind were furze and rushes backed by 
the black, thick hedges. The stream itself, now much 
swollen from the rains, flowed noisily and swiftly over 
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its aneyen, stony bed ; and, coming saddenly round one 
of its many abrupt bends, showed white and sparkling 
beneath the overhanging boughs. Its gleaming and 
rushing and merry tumbling were refreshing to the eye^ 
weary of dull tracts of rain-soaked land; there was 
life here, and cheerfulness even, beneath the gloom of 
the declining day. 

Annie came with the dusk. Her red figure, among 
the dull trees and in face of the dark background, 
showed vivid as a gun-flash in a dark night. There 
was light enough for me to see her daring face, as 
Harry taking her unwilling hands tried to draw her to 
him. But she stretched out her arms, and rigidly hold- 
ing her own, shook her head and set her face firmly. 
Then Harry, still holding her hands and gazing fixedly 
at her, began to speak in the voice of the lover — passion- 
ately, pleadingly, a little theatrically. HIb words came 
to me across the merry waters like the solemn notes in 
a lively dance measure. I strained to hear : all that 
came were occasional phrases and words of endearment ; 
the fortissimo passages in a lover's plea. And Annie 
all the time looked at him steadily and kept her arms 
rigid between herself and that little, pleading figure : 
looked steadily at him, and held him off as a strong 
man might a little child. 

At last Harry let her hands gently fall, and slowly 
came down the bank through the scrub to the water's 
edga Then stretching out his arms imploringly he 
cried : ^ Come, Annie ; come, my dear t" 

But, with her hands clasped behind her back, she 
looked down at him and shook her head. 

"Gome!'' said Harry again ; ''lank it of you with all 
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my soul ; it ia the last time ; it is to giye me bope— 
only that — ^nothing more ! Come, Amiie ! " 

Again she shook her head. 

Then Harry fell on his knees among the scrnb and 
withered grass, and spreading out his arms said: 
"Anniel" 

I could see the laughter dancing in her eyes. She 
tamed her head for a moment; then, with a mocking 
laugh, gathered her skirts and came down the bank. I 
got on my knees, and leaning forward watched with my 
whole being. 

Hiarry took her hand and led her along the slope a 
little way ; then stopped opposite a shallow place where, 
about midHstream, two stones showed their tops above 
the swirling water. Between these and the shore were 
stepping-stones (lately placed in position, no doubt, by 
Harry himself), over which Harry passed till he came to 
the larger stone at the end. Then, turning towards 
Annie, he put out his hand and waited for her to follow. 
But she hesitated and laughed, and pretended to be afraid. 

« Gome, Annie," said Harry ; ** it will soon be dark — 
don't tease me, my dear." 

*^Aw," said she, ^'I can't — I'm afraid — what's the 
uset" 

So Harry stepped back, and, taking her hand, asked 
her if now she would come. She Uttered, and said 
maybe she might. 

" Oh, Annie," said Hany, "I beg of you to be serious 
^-don't, my dear 1 " 

Then she lifted her skirts, and, leaving her hand in 
his, followed him. Walking backwards, he led her to the 
stone nearsst the bank ; so that^ as they stood there, a 
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narrow flow of water rushed below and between them. 
And Harrj, reaching for her other hand» said : ** Annie^ 
there is an old belief that vows made over flowing water 
are strong as death itself. Standing here, face to face 
and hand in hand, I ask 70a to swear with me over this 
flowing water that in this world we will be true to each 
other. Fate has said that I most leave you for a time ; 
we most wait in hope ; but here, perhaps for the last 
time for long and long, I ask yon to vow your faith in 
me. Will yon, Annief Will you give me that oomfortt " 

She dropped her eyes and bit her lip. Then she looked 
up quickly. 

** Otkf Mr. Thomson," said she, " you're wettin' your 
feetl" 

Harry's back was towards me and I could not see his 
face ; but when he spoke again his voice had changed a 
little and taken a more doleful tone. 

** AnniOi my dear," he said ; ''answer ma" 

** I wouldn't wet me feet if I were you," she answered 
evasively. '' What's the good t " 

<< Don't talk like that; answer me; will you do as I 
ask you 1 " She looked up slyly at him. 

*'Ahl what's wrong wi' yet" said she; ''you're 
powerful funny." 

"I'm very serious, Annie," answered Harry mourn- 
fully. " I feel that my happiness in life depends upon 
you. I don't want to force you ; but if you could, if 
you only could, Annie, give me hope and do as I ask 

youl We're all alone; if you would simply give me your 
word that come what might you would remain faithful 
to me, then I should go away happy as a king and 
perfectly content Again I say, will yon t " 
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'' Why Bhonld 1 1" said ehe. '' Hkven't I said often 
that I lek ye well enough t ** 

** Then swear it here — over this flowing water. Saj, 
'Hiany, I love you, and will always love yon, so hdp me 
Godr" 

<< Aw, I can't say that^" said Annie with a laugh ; <<! 
can't say that." 

** Why not f " She looked round, trying, I suppose, to 
think of a reply. 

^ Becaose— because — well, one doesn't know what 
may happen; I might want to change me mind, an' 
then — an' then Fd," she looked meaningly at him, <' Fd 
have to break me oath — an' ye know you wouldn't lek 
me to do that." 

'' Then you don't care for me f said Hiany,not taking 
or ignoring the allusion. 

**! do — ^I suppose — ^I dunno— Sometimes I do an' 
sometimes I don't. Tou're a powerful curious kind o' 
man. I don't know what to make o' ye." 

** I may be strange, Annie ; still my heart is fixed and 
true. Oh, Annie, I beg of you, I implore you, to answer 
me 1 Give me hope. Here, here for the last time I ask 
it of you : Give me hope— only hope 1 " 

" Ach, don't carry on lek that I " said Annie, irritably. 
*< Are ye right at all) Why can't ye be quiet, an' sensible^ 
an* talk sense lek — ^lek another t " 

'''Like another^' he repeated. "" Am I righlf* 
What do you meanf " She laughed uneasQy. 

" Why, you're queer. I — I can't make ye out ; your 
eyes an' your talk's funny." 

«< Like another! '"repeated Harry. '''LiheanoOerf* 
whom 1 " She looked at him ooquettishly . 
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€t Well— lek Wee Jamee," said she. Hairy dropped 

lier hands. 

<'0h I '" said he; "oh 1 la that itt like him— ^nly 
like ^i^in ! '' He laughed bitterly. <' God in heaven pity 
me,** he cried, raising his arms, *• for aU, a« are against 

me ! " 

Then he bowed his head and covered his face with his 

hands. 

« My God !" he moaned. "My God I" 

Annie caught his wrist. 

" Come away," said she ; " come away ! Och, don't 
carry on lek that ! What's the use 1 Come on— ZTorry / " 
He looked quickly at her. 

«< Annie, for God's sake 1 don't play with me," he cried ; 
<' have done and go, or stop and promise 1 *' He caught 
her hands again and cried fiercely : 

" You thou promise — you must 1 I won't let you go 
till you do. Promise here^ at once, that you will be 
true to me 1 " 

<< Ochi" said she, '* you're at it again i Och I I can't 
talk to ye at all ; let me go I " 

'< Promise I " he cried ; " or — or I shall find my grave 
here in the water." 

Her face became grave ; then scared. 

<* Let me go I " she cried. ** I won't promise I Oh, 
you're hurtin' me wrists 1 Let me go ; let me go I " 

She raised her voice and screamed ; and as I started to 
my feet, Henry, her father, came from among the trees 
and rushed down the bank. Stepping into the water 
he caught Annie by the waist and swung her to land, 
then took Hany by the neck and hauled him over the 
stones and up the slope to the level ground. 
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^'Now, ye black-livered hound ye !" he said as he 
went^ ^ now Fve got ye 1 Come up till I brek ivery 
bone in yir coward's body— come up!" Once on the 
bank, he stripped off his coat and began tnming up his 
shiit-sleeves. *^T11 make the pelt smoke on ye! ''he 
roared. ** I'll tache ye manners, ye Inglish dog ye ! " 

Bnt Annie stepped between them« 

" No, father," she said, ** yoall do nothin' of the kind. 
Pat on yomr coat; there's no need for ye to do any- 
thing. Pat on your coat, I say." 

" Stand back, Annie, an' let me at him ! " shouted 
Henry. " Stand back when I bid ye ! " 

** No I" said Annie ; ^'you'll do as I bid ye. Ckmie ! *' 

^ Well then stand back an' let me spake me mind." 

*' Oh, speak away ; but mind, no more." 

It was now too dark for me to see clearly from one 
bank to another. I could only just distinguish the loom 
of the three figures : Harry standing with his head 
lowered; Henry before him fiercely agitated; Annie 
slim and quiet beside them. 

Then did Henry's hard, crnel voice come to me across 
the waters, carrying brutal words of scorn and mmiace. 
This was the end of Harry's capers ; if he was not 
clear of the land in a week, the country would rise and 
tear him limb from limb ; he would be limbed then, 
only — • . . Did not Harry already know what 
Henry and the world thought of himt Did he not 
know that little, scrunted, whitewashed London brats 
were not wanted in Qorteen ! Did he not know that 
no man who was not loyal and a true Protestant would 
ever be owned by a Marvin f 

I heard Harry make an exclamation of surprise^ and 
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Annie ftsk her father to be quiet ; but Henry shouted 
both down and went on : 

'< Didn't ye know all that! Didn't ye hear, too^ 
from Jan Fanner that if any one married my daughter 
he'd be a tme eon of Ireland, an' a solid man, an' none 
o' yir foreign gentry f . . . Wasn't that enough for ye t 
Couldn't ye ha' gone lek a man without sneakin' round 
the ditches lek a rat an' takin' yir ugly face along the 
road for people to laugh at ... It only shows how well 
I judged ye, ye dirty little rat I — luring decent girls here 
at night to lay yir dirty hands on them. Aw i I was 
watohin' ye. . . • How can I keep me hands off ye I 
Ah ! ye wee rat. . . . But go about yir business ; it I 
see ye about my fields again, be Heaven I Til shoot ye. 
ni get Wee James to brek yir bones. Ay I Wee 
James, that's worth six o' you I He didn't brek his 
oath ; Atf's no coward ; Aa's no entioer of innocent girls. 
. . . Here, Annie I tell him to his face an' have done 
wi' it. Isn't Wee James worth six lek him ! " 

<< Ah 1 quit your talk !" cried Annie. "What good 
are ye doin' by all this ! Tou're disgracin' yourself ^- 
an' it Sunday, too." 

« Answer me here I " roared Henry. " Answer before 
himl D' ye care one penny piece for that mant 
Answer 1'' 

<' WUl ye quit I " cried Annie ; then defiantly : << I 
lek him well enough, if that's what ye want to 
know." 

"Answer me I" shouted Henry; "no quibblin'l 
Answer straight" 

"Til answer how I lek," said Annie. "I'm not 
here to stand an' tell you what ye want to know." 
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Harry stepped forward and raified his voioe. 

" I thank you both," said he^ " but there's no need 
to go further with this; Tve heard enough. Miss 
Marvin, next time a deluded man offers to you his Iotb^ 
try to respect him even if you can't return his love; 
and be sure he is one whom it will never be necessary 
to distrust and to bring others to spy upon and to 
insult As for you, Mr. Marvin, you might have saved 
your oaths and your threats for your equals ; all they 
have effected to-night is to give me an insight into your 
true character. Good-evening to you both." 

Then, like the injured lover of the stage, Harry 
flourished his hat, turned on his heel and went. 



CHAPTER XXVin 

THB POPPT-CHABMSB SZPLAIN8 

LEAYINO my hiding-place among the hazelsi I ran 
down the bank, sphittered through the stream, 
and catting a caper every ten secondsi hnrried home 
through the dreary fields. *'The end of it," I kept 
crying to the hollow wind ; " the end at laet I Harry's 
free ; Harr/sfree 1 " and for very joy could have jumped 
all the hedges in Gk)rteen« 

I knew most certainly that thb was the end. The 
Poppy-charmer had shown herself plainly at last ; had 
reveided to me, and to Harry, that her mind was 
ordinary, her heart shallow, her nature frivolous and 
unfeeling ; had stood there in the grey dusk a Marvin 
of the Marvins, fine externally, but inwardly poverty- 
stricken. Ah 1 how well it was 1 How well that Annie 
had shown herself in time ; that Henry, her father, had 
spoken those brutal, cruel words; that James had 
flashed his sword; that Harry himself had tried to 
court and win in the grand manner, the manner of 
romance and high life. " Oh, it's all over I " I cried ; 
''all overt" and could have rolled in the wet rushes 
down all the hiUs. 
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I reached home, flung my cap into the corner^ and 
went up straight to Harry's roomu He was lying on 
his face on the bed sobbing like a woman. And my 
heart went out to him* I could have spilt the blood of 
all the Marvins in Ireland : how dared they so treat my 
hiend HbttjI The weather^xxik had whirled for the 
last time^ never more to shift. 

Ispoke to Hany kindly, raised him up; and presently 
calmed hiuL Then, feeling no desire to play the 
hypocrite^ I told him what I had done. At first he 
made to be indignant and resentful ; but, finding that I 
was determined to be pleasant^ and seeing that I had 
acted not entirely in my own interests^ he soon put out 
his hand and we were friends again. 

There followed a long talk. Taking the buU by the 
horns, I told Hany how very pleased I was that be 
had at last seen Miss Marvin as she reaUy was. Did 
he not now see that^ always excepting her mere animal 
attractions, her poppy-diarms, she was no better than 
another ; that the state of life to which she was called, 
was milking cows, feeding pigs, rearing children to beat 
big drums and get drunk in Bunn . , . t 

But^ to my surprise^ Hany stopped my tirade just as 
I felt the epithets begin to flow. He wished to hear 
notiung about Miss Marvin, certainly nothing ilL 
What he thought about her he alone knew, and had 
best be left unsaid. He was disi^pointed — that was alL 

Yery well then, I went on ; let us look at her father. 
There was a man for a father-in-law I An honest man, 
no doubt, and a good farmer ; but quite uncultivated, 
bigoted, narrow-minded. How brutally he had epokeat 
that night ; how coarse he had been and vulgar 1 Look 
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at the whole set of them from Wee James to Big l^ed 1 
Was not Harry well quit of them ! Men who openly 
xidionled him, assaulted him, insulted him ; men, ahove 
all, who could not appreciate worth, nor understand the 
ways of men superior to themselves. 

This last point touched Harry's vanity. No, they 
did not understand him; how could they! None of 
them understood him ; not eve n He shut his lips 

on Annie's name. 

Again I stepped out, and dragged the Poppy-charmer 
before the seat of judgment. No ; he was quite right ; 
none of them understood him, not even Annie Marvin. 
How could she t Beared on a hill-side, brought up like 
a spaniel, educated like a daughter of tinkers; how 
could she understand Harry f She was only a flirt ; she 
had only played with Harry, amiised herself at his ex- 
pense ; when a serious question was put to her, and she 
was asked to answer solemnly, her arts failed her, and 
between laughter and wonder she answered the truth. 
She was of the earth and liked the earth. Had Harry 
courted her differently she might have appreciated him 
more : sat with his arm round her waist^ sung funny 
songs, winked at her, tossed her hair, stuck his toes in 
the ashes, and looked slyly at her now and then ; above 
all, made a hypocrite of himself, and become a follower 
of King William of Orange. That was how Wee James 
courted, and he was the winner. Did not her choioe 
stamp her taste and character with the mark of com- 
monness! No ; she was beneath him, far beneath him. 
His love was too great for her to fathom* . . • 

''Perhaps so," said Harry. ''Before God, Jan, I 
would have given my life for that girl ! Even now, 
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when I know her tanlia and see all that lay hef ore me, 
I can ihink of her only with tenderness. Bui itfs all 
over — all over! She has disappointed me grieTously, 
giieTonsly ; not only no w * He stopped and moam- 
fully shook his head. 

''Go on, Harry, old boy," I said; '*I should like to 
hear a little : better leave me in the lights yon know, 
than in the dark." 

'*0h 1 " said he, ''what does it matter) Ifs all oyer 
— all over. Bat, Jan, I did have such hopes of her. 
The first day I saw her she channed me, and each time 
afterwards more and more. She was so different^ I 
thought, from others, and such bright cheerful company. 
She drew me to her : I had to ga • . . Then she saved 
my life ; I can never forget that — ^and — and that made 
me like her more : ah I it was pleasant to meet her and 
hear her talk and see her bright face. . . . Then came 
that unfortunate affair with — that labourer of yours. 
I felt insulted and enraged; even you, Jan, had no 
sympathy with me, and that fellow was brutal; I felt 
all alone and wretched, and I thought she would stand 
by me. She led me to believe she would ; she met me 
at night; she sympathised with me — and--and yet 
somehow I was never sure. She was changed; she 
would promise nothing ; when I asked her to — ^to ^ 

" Say the word, Harry.'* 

" I asked her once to come away with me, to leave 
father and mother for my sake, to oome to London 
with me; begged of her, entreated — ^no use, no use. 
She was stronger than L • • • Perhi^M it was just as 
weU." 

" Twice as well, Harry. And then t " 
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" Well, then I got angry, and suspicious, and melan- 
choly; and she, naturally I suppose, resented my 
humours and tried to make me worse. Ohl why go 
through it alii . . . Why did she give me any hope! 
How could she come to meet me, and yet be f ool— ^ 
yet listen to that fellow t " 

^ Say the word, Harry ; footing is right/' 

" I suppose so," he said bitterly ; '' well, Qod forgive 
her I She might have been less unkind, for I was very 
fond of her. . . And then to-night — Oh I I see it alL 
She would promise nothing because — because she had 
amused herself long enough, and was weary of me, and 
might have to break her promise—^" 

^ A flirt," said I ; '< I always said sa" 

'* Ah 1 I trusted in her too much,'* Harry went on. 
*^ I thought her love for me was as great as mine for 
her ; I thought I had only to call and she would come. 
Think of it, Jan I that girl who lived in the bog there, 
simple as she was and humble, laid her heart and 
herself at her lover's feet, whilst Ah 1 no matter, no 

matter. . • . I thought she would promise to-night, I 
thought she cared for me that much — but no! . . • 
Why did she bring her father there, Jan I Could she 
not trust me f Oh I that riles me. • . • And yet, Jan, 
I believe if I stayed here I should go to her again. But 
I won't stay ; I had made up my mind to go if she 
promised, and I'll go now that she has deserted me : 
yes, go back to work and better thoughts." 

I asked him what he had wished Annie to do that night. 

"I thought she would promise faithfulness, plight 
her troth to me, promise to wait a year or so tOl I 
should cx)me for her." 
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'•To marry her t** 

*<Ye8." I laughed load. 

"Troth and soul, Hairji I nearly wish she had 
promised. I'd go fifty miles to see the wedding; to 
see Hienry give away the blushing bride, and Wee 
James as best man, and Big Ned swaggering down 
the aisle, and the church full of cousins and aunts, 
and the company drunk at the wedding-feast. And 
then a houseful of little Orangemen beating big drums^ 
and *' 

** Stop^ Jan I I'm in no mood for fun." 

** Anyway, we're friends again, 6Ld serious face 1 Ko 
more melancholy and gloom ; no more strutting up and 
down in the room up-stairs ; no letting your tongue 
rust and going about like a sane lunatic : none o' that 1 " 
He almost smiled. 

"No," he said, " I think not ; my time is too short 
anyhow to give me much chance. I was foolish, per- 
haps ; but if I had had any one in whom to confide I 
don't suppose I should have been quite so melancholy. 
Ah 1 I did feel deserted and hurt ; I pitied myself from 
the bottom of my heart ; I wanted some one to stand 
by me." 

"There was Jan Farmer, Harry." 

" Tou t Tau / Of all who were against me^ Jan, you 
were the very worst. Why was it t '* 

"Why) Well, I dunno. I followed my nose; and I 
thought you a fooL" 

That ended our talk; and just here, had not tiiis 
record, like that other more famous record, writ by one 
Herodotus, already sought far tot digressions, I would 
gladly set down a long dissertation on the characteristics 
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and ways of fools ; a brilliant dissertation, I give you 
my word, knowingly worded and brilliantly evolved, 
but of which I am forbidden to qaote more than these 
concluding and weighty words : for trtdy Harry was 
a fool to offer her his heart, and ehe was a fool to 
rrfuee U. 

We had a few more talks and a few more rambles 
together ; but, fearing that if Harry stayed at Emo till 
his wonnds were healed he might again go seeking his 
charmer (and the event was not improbable, I do assure 
you), I gently hurried his going. We parted the best 
of friends. He left with me most of his books, all his 
birds, and the big note-book in which he had written a 
diary of his passion, and from which I have already 
quoted. One would have thought that the diary would 
have been a peculiar treasure. Perhaps he was ashamed 
to keep it ; perhaps its keeping was torture ; perhaps he 
wished me to see that his passion had been deeper and 
stronger than the mere passing infatuation of callow 
youth. His last words entreated me to study, to culti- 
vate literature, and to join him soon in London. 

And that was the last of Hany Thomson. 

But a day or two after his going, who should come 
to see me but Miss Marvin, saucy as ever, and di^essed 
to the eyebrows 1 I received her coldly, not to say 
discourteously. I thought her visit to be indelicate 
and ill-timed ; she might have waited, I thought, till 
the past was more than two days old. However, there 
she was ; nothing changed ; just as slim and sparkling 
and dashing, Harry or no Harry, as I had ever seen her. 

She sat down on a chair before the kitchen fire, and 

having crossed her feet, smoothed her curls, and arranged 

BB 
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the bangle on her white wrist^ began to rattle away in 
her frank style aboat her neighbours and £rienda and 
relatione. All at once she stopped, and looked up at 
the ceiling. 

*' That's Mr. Thomson's room t " said she. '< I don't 
hear him movin'; what's the matter with him!" I 
did not answer. 

**Isn't he in!" sheoontinaedj ''because Fd lek to 
see him." 

'< No^" I snapped ; '' he's not in." 

<'Ohl where is he, then 1" 

I told her I disliked hypocrites. 

" Meaning me f " said she. 

I answered Yes. 

''Because I ask for Mr. Thomson, an' me knowin' he's 
gonet" 

I answered Yes. 

" Aw, poor me^" said she ; " iveryone's down on me ! 
Well, mebbe ye'd say whether Mr. Thomson's gone back 
to London or Dublin t " 

I told her she could find out. 

Did I think a letter addressed to Mr, Harry TkomMon, 
L<md<m, would reach him t 

I answered that I thought her questioning was not 
only rude, but most impertinent ; and that it showed 
me plainly what she was. 

Then she laughed merrily, and turning her bright 
eyes upon me, said she had never thought I had so 
much spunk. 

Nor had I always thought she was such a heartless 
flirt. 

Ohl she laughed, was that it! I might take her 
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word for it, thonghy that she had no wish in life to flirt 
with me. 

** It's not that, Miss Marvin/' I answered, ''it's quite 
useless to play with me. I say you're a flirt because of 
what I saw you do the other night, and because of the 
way you're talking now." 

"What ye saw me do th' other night! An' what 
was that, might I ask t" 

** I saw all that happened last Sunday. I know how 
you'ye been acting for months. Haven't you done 
mischief enough and had sport enough without coming 
here to annoy me with your airs and impudence t Do 
you think any girl of proper feeling would even men- 
tion Mr. Thomson's namet" 

"An' why nott But wait I What's this about 
eeein' us last Sunday! How did $^ happen to be 
there! A accused me o' bringin' father — an' forgot 
he'd brought you ! Well, we're quits there." 

" I went of my own accord, Miss Marvin ; by accident 
I discovered you were to meet, and out of curiosity 
went to see what yon might do. My friend is a genU^- 
manf Miss Marvin, and never employed spies." 

** An' I'm a fac/y, Mr. Farmer, an' niver used them 
either. Father was like yourself ; overheard us taUdn' 
one night, be aceidmU^ in your own haggard, and lek 
yourself followed his own nose. So we're quits still I " 

I sat and glowered : she could bite like vitrioL 

"Now about this other thing," Annie went on. 
"What is (t I've done to this gentleman friend o' 
yours^ as ye call him ! And, by the same token, how 
long ha' ye been his friend! More than two days! 
Well, no odds; what have I done to him!" 
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"Done! Gnudons heavens I Why eyerytiiiiig: 
fooled him; played with him; insulted him! What 
haven't yon done! ** 

''Bedad,'' said she^ with a Uttle sigh, ''I most he a 
holy tenor 1 Anah, what kind of a man is he at all 
to let K girl do sm^ things t Gonldn't he ha' stopped 
me!" 

" Ton are a terror/' said L ''I thank Heaven that 
Hany Thomson's out of your dutches." 

"Ah well," said she monmfolly, ''I suppose FU get 
over it. There's (denty more. — Och, ay I " 

" Tes," said I, " there's plenty more ; the worid's full 
of foolsL" 

" Ach, you're powerful crabhit I " said she. ''What 
on earth ails yet Ye'd think Fd murdered a man! 
Ye'd think 'twas yourself Fd done hann to! Why, 
Lord above! doesn't t«9ry girl have her flingt How 
many more^ d'ye imagine^ Fve played with, as ye call 
it» in the same way! What harm does it do themf 
Don't they come unaxed an' 60^ o' ye to smile on themf 
An' are ye goin' to blame me because he ran after met 
Was I to hunt him lek a mad dog t Would ye force me 
to like a man agen me will t Are ye goin' to blame me 
because I didn't throw meself at his feet t From what 
Fve heard thafs hardly how ye think." 

I was cornered ; but I answered feebly that it was 
cruel to give peofde wrong impressions. 

" An' what wrong impressions did I iver give him t " 
said Annie. ''Well, not one good or bad anymore than 
to your own sweet self. I niver said one word to him 
that you mightn't ha' heard, an' that I haven't said to 
others. Haven't I more sense t Of course I couldn't 
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hdp bim imaginm' things ; an' it's true I led him on a 
bit. But sure he made me; he farced me to help him 
on. But Lord sees 1 half the time I could hardly keep 
from laughin' ; niver, nirer did I hear such talk or see 
a man ooortin' lek that I Why some nights he'd talk 
poetry be the yard an' rave about the moon for an 
hour at a time ; others he'd hardly say a word : an' the 
jealous man he was I Faith it's weU Wee James an' 
yourself —ay, yaureeff/ — haye whole skins to your back& 
Jealous! I couldn't wink at a dogl Him for a hus- 
band I Sure he'd tie me by the f ut to the doorpost 
Mebbe it's the English way : if it is I pity the poor 
girls ; we're not used to it here." 

** No»" said I, '* all you want is kissing and bleather." 

*'Well that's somethin' : what d'ye call the other t 

I call it foolishness. • . • Not that I cared what he said 

or did ... I liked him well enough, in a way. But 

sura 1" Sbe laughed and shook her head. 

I clasped my knees with both hands and began 
sounding Harry's praises : such an honest, good-hearted 
fellow he was, so clever and well-bred ; ay, some day 
Harry's name would ring through the world. 

** Oh, ay I " said Annie, " I know what you're after. 
But not a straw I care if he was Member for the 
county; them humours o' his 'd drive any woman 
Billy. ... He was good fun, an' man/s the laugh we 

had over him; but more'n that 1" Again she 

laughed and shook her head. 

*To put the whole matter in a nutshell, Miss 
Marvin," said I, "had Mr. Thomson been more of a 
dodhopper and less of a gentleman you mighi have 
thought him worth throwing yourself away on." 
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My sarcasm slid ofE her. She laughed and said that 
mayhe so ; she didn't know and didn't care. Anyway 
he was gone. 

Yes, he was gone ; and never, never again wonld she 
lay eyes on him ; her fun was over ; he went away db- 
gosted with her father and all his kind, and thoroughly 
glad to he quit of herself. 

''That's good to know/' she said; ''I was afeerd 
mebhe he'd have injured his health. That's good ; but 
he needn't ha' troubled about being disgusted wi' father 
an' the zest What did they do! " 

I turned and looked blankly at her. 

"/'m not a fool, Miss Marvin." 

''Trothi I know ye're not, Mr. Fanner; but I sup- 
pose ye're hardly wise enough to know iverything. I 
suppose ye think father held the reins, an' whij^ied me 
where he liked f " 

"I do." 

She laughed merrily. 

''Well, I withdraw me words, then," said she; "for 
there is a touch o' the fool in ya Father indeed 1 as if 
I was still in short skirts an' bibs. D'ye hear thatt " 
and she snapped her fingers. " Wdl that's what I care 
for father, or any one else^ if I want to do a thing. 
Father indeed 1 " 

" Do you mean to say. Miss Marvin, that the opinion 
of your father and of your friends, or of James Trotter, 
to say nothing of their acts, did not influenoe you 1 " 

"I've told ye. Not an ounce weight. I did as I 
liked, and always will. But I'll tell ye^ Mr. Farmer, 
who was influenced, an' that was Harry Thomson. 
They drove him fair crazy ; he thought I was bound to 
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do as I was bid an' so began his capers, ravin' at the 
moon, tearin' his hair, askin' me to do the maddest 
things. Ooh 1 the f ooUshness o' men I If Harry had 
only kept his wits, and laughed lek the rest of us at 
Wee James' tricks, an' trusted me, mebbe— ay I Who 
knows t Mebbe I'd ha' married him after alL" 

«« Marry I" said L "You marry Harry Thomson! 
I thank Heaven, Miss Marvin, he never thought of 

such a thing." 

She threw back her head and heartily laughed. 

*' Oh dear, oh dear 1 Mr. Earmer, dear I have sense. 
Niver thought o' such a thing 1 Ho hoi There's 
another o' your wise sayin'&" She pulled a grave face 
and bent towards me. " Look ye, Jan Farmer," said 
she, and wagged her finger ; '' hear this : If I'd only ha' 
held out my finger to Harry that far, I'd ha' been Mrs. 
Thomson now. An' listen again, an' may the news 
take some o' the conceit out o' ye : If I'd only been as 
foolish as our friend Hose Daly beyond, I'd ha' been 
kickin' me heels in London by this. D'ye mind ! " 

What could I answer) What but anger and im- 
patience ever comes of arguments with women! My 
temper was rising ; I shut my lips and hugged my knees. 

Annie played with her bangle for a while; once or 
twice looked hard at me ; at last rose. 

" Well, well," said she, " I suppose I must be movin' ; 
things are dull here. Well, good-bye, Mr. Fanner, an' 
I'm obliged to ye for your chat ; I hope nothin' that's 
happened U keep ye from comin' to see us! " 

I said I should be leaving Emo soon, and should be 
busy till then. 

<*Och, och I all the fine men are goin' I Well, well 1 
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An' ye won't oome to see me t Wbat hare I done to 
ye! Eh!" 

**' Nothing particular. I dislike your ways, MIbb 
Marvin." 

''Bat ye didn't always. Come nowl didn't ye like 
me once 1" 

'' I admired your — ^yonr figure onoe, and — and ** 

''Well, it's the same now, and my face^ and every- 
thing. . . Och, och I the lonely man yon'U be here in 
this big house. Why don't ye get married, Jant 
Marry some tidy girl with a good figure and " 

I rose in a rage. 

"Miss Marvin," said I, "let that be your last word 
in this house. You're the boldest, most heartless flirt 
I ever heard of. You nearly broke my friend's heart ; 
there's a good, honest, loving man waiting over there 
now for you — ^maybe you've promised to many him, 
maybe you'll see him to-night — and yet you dare to 
come here in your flounces and jewelry, dare to ccune 
here and — and " 

"What, Mr. Farmer! In Ood's namel whatf 

"You said I ought to get married, to marry — 
you " 

"Marry me I Niver did I say such a thing." 

"You implied it. You said I ought to marry some- 
one with a good figure and " 

"WeU!" 

" Well ! " 

" An' am I the only girl with a good figure ye iver 
sawl Thank ye, Mr. Farmer, for the compliment; 

but " She shook her head gravely at ma "Ah, 

Jan, Jan, you're a powerful big, cliver man, but you've 
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a power to learn ! Maiii dear ! keep a grip o' your 
temper an' don't imagine things. • • • Whisht now, 
till I tell je. Once I did think a lot o' ye ; an' after 
that I thought a lot o' Harry Thomson ; an' now I care 
nothin' for him, an' I like you well, Jan — but — but I'll 
marry Wee James for aU that. He's my match, an' 
the world 'U lie lighter on my back wi' him than with 
either yon or Harry." She held oat her hand. ''Good- 
bye, Jan," she said quite softly ; ** an' don't think too 
hard o' me--och no I I'm not so bad as I make out; 
an' I've had me fling ; an' it's all over. • • • Good-bye^ 
Jan I" 

I took her hand and looked straight into her eyes. 

''You'll make Wee James a good wife, Annie f He 
loyes-you well, I know it; you'll 1" 

" Aw, I will, I will 1 " she cried; " sure you needn't 
teU me 1 " 

Then with something like a sob sounding in her 
throat, she pulled her hand away ; and left me standing 
mum there by the kitchen fire. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

BOUND FOB EL DORADO 

THEN, for a goodly while, life at Emo was dull and 
uneTentfiiL The house was lonely; the hours 
lagged ; outside was mnd and gloom : my chief diyer* 
sion through many days was found by the Qorteen 
hearthstones, there idly making note of my neighboniaT 
manner of life. What I saw would fill a book ; but here 
I can only say that the more I saw the more I wondered 
at the cheerful unconcern with which people met their 
troubles. The lulls were desolate; money and the 
means to breed it hardly could have existed ; turf were 
at famine prices ; in the byres the dumb beasts moaned 
with hunger: how were rent and taxes to be paid! 
Where was the seed for the spring sowingt What 
seed might hope for life in the perished ground t Que 
with another, all were in the like plight — the Marrins 
(though indeed their hearthstone saw nothing of me) 
in their snug cottage and fann equally with the Fitches 
in their cabins and five-acre lots; no one apparently 
had food or money, undoubtedly the land, lying there 
soaked and sour under the hard hand of winter, had 

378 
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giyen them but little; yet they liyed and laughed, 
Btanred and joked, thanked God for His rnerdee every 
Bonday, and each fair-day seldom failed to test the fine 
maddening powers of Bonn whisky. They ate Indian 
meal porridge, potatoes such as they were and when 
they had them, a little butter-milk, tea, and soda bread. 
That was all : no meat, no butter, and only rarely a 
slice of fat bacon. 

Sometimes I used to climb Rhamus hill, and from the 
castle walls look out across the land. Neyer have I 
seen a sorrier sight : grey water everywhere^ ay 1 high 
over the foundations of the everlasting hills ; grey fields 
everywhere lying dead within the lines of murky 
hedges; naked trees cowering beneath an implacable 
sky ; the air sluggish and grey with moisture ; no sound 
of labour or mirth came to me, nor man nor beast (save 
only the poor bent form of Fete Coyne crawling from 
the plantation with a handful of sticks for his lonely 
fire) moved in the fields : the last man I might have 
been sitting forlorn on the last hill of a God-forsaken 
world. 

God-forsaken I Tes, Thady Sheeran had found the 
right word. God-forsaken described well that melan- 
choly region over which Thady had cast a discerning 
eye, and from which he was now, every day, might and 
main, getting ready to flee. Thady was wise^ so it 
seemed ; why should he linger longer amid poverty and 
gloom when El Dorado was waiting over there for him, 
shining with gold, bright with prosperity, flowing deep 
with milk and honey t Why live on stirabout and salt, 
and shiver in rags, and plough to the shoe-month through 
mud and water when Chicago was waiting over there^ 
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dean and dry, f tdl of beef and bread, bunting with 
almighty doUarsf ''Stay I" shoated Thady. •'Stay 
there to die like dogs and be buried like panperaf No, 
snr. No, mtr ! " 

Wdl, Ireland in those days was distressful, and 
Thady was a wise man ; still in more ways than one he 
had to fight hard to get qnit of its green shores. Three 
things he had pondered out btmi the very depths of his 
common-sense, ^trtl/y, a tyrannical {government refused 
to ship emigrants free, therefore the passage-money for 
himself and his family had to be provided ; secofu%, for 
the sake of decency and old Ireland, himself and his 
family must enter El Dorado well dothed and shod and 
fed] and Mrdly^ some loose gold must still be jingling 
in his pockets as he headed his family down the Ghioago 
streets. Ah ! be ye sure. 

"Ha, ha I " Thady would shout from his place by the 
kitchen fire. "Ahl be ye sore. There's three pieces 
o' puzzlement for ye; there's three boy-os to keep a 
poor man awake on his bedl How will I get the 
money t ye az. Hm ! How did ould Fits build Emo 
house in the ould days f Brick be brick he bnilt it ; 
an' shillin' by shillin' FU get the money. Ah, be ye 
sure ! " 

"Howf we used to repeat; and Thady would wag 
his head and tell us to wait and see. 

"Poteen t" some one would venture; and Thady 
would turn fiercely on his stool and stretch out a bony 
arm. 

Foteenf he would say. Is it ask a man like him to 
venture his body and soul for the sake of poteen-money 
when there wasn't a five-pound note fluttering on all the 
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hills within five miles of himt Is it for him to risk his 
chances in another coontrj for the sake of a chance 
shilling or two in this f Who would buy it t Where 
could he make it t Ach, quit I 

Now I dare not assert that Thadj found what money 
he wanted, or any of it, by the sale of poteen (nor should 
I like to assert to the contrary) ; but I can say that 
most of it came to him from the little poverty-stricken 
fanners who lived in the little white cottages all round 
Emo. Thady's skill at card-playing probably brought 
some; his skill at poteen-making possibly brought 
more; the sale of Susan's chickens and ducks and 
turkeys (all of them of famous breeds and noted layers) 
brought some few pounds ; the sale of Thady's cow and 
calf and pig in Bunn fair gave the hoard under the 
thatch (which, of course^ had been well started by the 
money which I had returned to him some months 
previous) a mighty swell : and at last, one fine day, 
Thady (quite careless that he was flouting the law) 
gathered together his neighbours, and, standing on the 
family meal-chest, by Dutch auction sold every stick 
and feather that he possessed. Nothing was reserved, 
not even the clothes on the children's backs (for the 
Sheerans were to leave Ireland brand new from top to 
toeX or the kettle hanging on the crook; and had the 
buyers cared strictly to enforce their rights, Thady and 
his family might thenceforward have sturved for lack of 
cooking utensils, have sat naked on the floor hugging 
their money, and there miserably slept. 

I was at the auction, all the day; bidding was brisk, 
money plentiful; and again, as I stood there adoiiring 
Thady's tactful manoDuvres on the meal-chest and the 
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neighbourly endeavotm of his Tictiiiis to bid each aitide 
up to twice its Talne, I found my mind working at the 
old problems — ^the eternal problems which arise ever 
when we study the doings of the poor : How bleed a 
mile-stone! How grow wheat on the stony rock f 

For all the men and women who stood there that day 
before Thad/s cottage, excitedly bidding for the pos- 
session of Thady's rubbish and paying cash down for 
the same, had come from the little white houses on the 
little barren fanns where life, as I haye said, was only a 
struggle with cold and hunger. How came they, then, 
to have money not only enough but to spare! How 
was Pat's Micky, to give an instance or two^ able to bid 
up to ten shillings for a feather-bed and to give half -a- 
crown for Thad/s old frieze coat ! How could Biddy 
Keilly bid so recklessly against Mary Fitch for the 
possession of an elegant patch-work quilt, when it was 
notorious that in the best of times neither lady was 
worth a brass farthing ! Where did Terry Fitch, who 
was Mary's husband, and therefore by law proclaimed 
worth only a share in the brass farthing, where did 
Terry get the money wherewith to pay fifteen »bi11iwgn 
for Thady's old fishing cot! I could solve the problem 
so far as Wee James was concerned, for he was a 
bachelor drawing weekly wages, and, in view of a 
coming events had, no doubt^ saved a pound <Hr two; 
but these others, the hungriest of the hungry, the 
poorest of the poor, where had they got money; or, 
having it^ why did they not spend it to more advantage! 

It was they, too^ idio had bought Thady's cow and 
pig, and Susan's fowls, and Thady's poteen (that is, of 
course^ assuming for the sake of argument that lliady 
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had brewed) ; where, also, had they found the money for 
all that! I know not; the problem beats me; I 
commend it to clearer heads than mine. 

Bo at hist the money was gathered. Then did a 
tailor sit for many days in Thad/s cottage, and, whilst 
Susan busied herself with the linsey-woolsey skirts^ 
clothe Thady and all the boys in frieze clothes that, for 
shape and workmanship, were guaranteed to be a credit 
to ould Irehind and an example to all America^ Also 
came Ned the cobbler — ^' Ned the Crutch '' he was called, 
being lame — who from the thickest of leather, specially 
chosen by Thady himself, and the best of hobnails, 
manufactured some of the neatest and most substantial 
boots that oyer held an Irish foot. 

And in a stout padlocked box were packed the 
woollen shirts and socks, the Sunday merino dresses 
and flannel underwear, the well-thumbed prayer-books 
and the little trifles which Susan could not part with, 
and over which she would one day shed many a bitter 
tear. Who can say what sorrow fiUed their hearts in 
that comfortless little cottage during those last few 
days! They were going, going to the stranger; their 
home was broken up and scattered ; eveiy stone in the 
walls cried to them, "Don't leave us!^ OhI how could 
they go 1 The home in which all the children had been 
bom, that had sheltered Thady and Susan through many 
years ; the river flowing silently by ; BUboa hill bef oro 
them ; the little white houses dotted among the whins and 
rushes— were they to leave all and never see them again t 
Ah I it was hard : but God's will be done I 

A morning or two before they went, happening to be 
out early, I caught sight of Thadj standiog lonely in 
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the middle of a field. His head was bowed, bis band 
gripped bis beard. Presently be looked up quickly, 
turned, and slowly let bis eyes wander over tbe country. 
He strode to tbe bedge and rapidly began to walk 
round tbe field. Was be madf He crossed tbe ditch 
into tbe next field, and, baiting now and then to 
look back, walked up to tbe crest of the bill, and 
there turning looked slowly across Emo, back to the 
river, down to tbe bog, back to bis cottage ; then his 
bead dropped and be stared idly at tbe ground. I 
peered bard at him through tbe bedge ; on bis face pain 
strove with emotion, and bis lips met tight. 

And it suddenly came to me that be was bidding 
good-bye to tbe land. Yesl no doubt be was. He 
was going, but leaving bis heart behind him. He was 
fighting himself. Everything called him to stay. He 
loved every inch of the land, every tree in the hedges, 
every whin on the bills — and be was leaving them alL 
How many years bad he lived down there by tbe river ; 
how many thousand times bad be walked, day after day, 
through the rushes; bow many memories revived as he 
stood there and gave to each spot its significance I There 
the roan bullock broke its bom against a tree ; there he 
found the bay filly stark and swollen one spring morning ; 
in tbe gap there a cart of bay bad once upset; bow long 
was it since that field was in flazt Ah 1 tbe cold work 
it had been digging out the flax-bole there below 1 For 
years and years he and tbe children, every Sunday 
morning, bad passed through the bog down there on 
their way to mass; thm^ was Bilboa, there was Rhamus 
castle; every sod yielded a memory. And he bad to 
leave them all : it was Qood-bye for ever : never would 
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he see Emo again I Never, never I Ah I it was hard. 
How came it that he loved it sot Ah I why had he 
not heen content to stay on there in Emo and let the 
land comfort him till he diedt 

He tnmed fiercely, and looking to neither hand, 
strode for the Crockan ; there sat down ona stumps rested 
his arms on his knees, and fell a-pondering. 

Poor Thady Sheeran ! I pitied yon as yon sat there ; 
I nnderstood yon, Thady; shared your thoughts and 
emotions; knew how the land held your heart and 
wrenched it sore as yon plncked it away. Ah! the 
agony was bitter ; all the more bitter because you were 
strong, Thady, and would have died sooner than acknow- 
ledge your weakness to a souL The land-hunger had 
you fast in its grip, Thady, all that morning — ay I every 
morning and every day for days and days as you walked 
.through Emo and silently bade its dumb earth a last 
farewelL Ay! Emo was your very own; there were 
you bonii there would you have died— only for the 
children. 

I set out towards the Crockan. Hearing my whistle^ 
Thady looked round, and at once his bearing and 
expression changed: Thady the sentimental was gone, 
Thady the strong and impassive was before me. I 
sat down and spoke about his going, interesting myself 
in his affairs as I had never before dona But he 
answered in his usual way : without a trace of senti- 
menty and shouting out his jerky decisive words with 
the oddest wags of the head and contortions of the 
faca For all, I knew that down in his heart was a 
great sorrow. 

At last the day came for their going. Hal, with a 

00 
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hone and cart^ went for their boxes whflst I got ready 
the tax-cart to drive them to Bunn. 

The wailing started at the river, rising suddenly and 
shrilly like the cry of a troop of banshees ; came slowly 
towards me across the fields ; at the bottom of the hiU 
died almost away; bat burst forth again with redoubled 
vigour when, at the top, the emigrants turned to have 
a last look at their deserted home. 

Thady alone was silent^ and walked steadily on carry- 
ing a bundle bound in a red handkerchiaf ; nodded as 
he passed, and without a word went across the yard 
and out to the road. There he put his bundle cm the 
ditch and took a long look round all the hiUs. 

It was heart-breaking to see the poor sobbing children 
and to hear their bitter cries. They came into the 
yard in a body, each carrying a red bundle, and looking 
such ridiculous figures in their stiff frieze clothes many 
sizes too laige^ and their coarse brown dresses. Behind 
came Susan weeping into her shawl and crying most 
pitifully. 

" Aw, aw I " she cried ; " I can't go — ^I can't go — aw, 
awl" 

''Aw, awl" cried the children. ''Maomiy, mammy, 
don't go 1 " 

I put some of the children into the cart^ took Susan 
and the rest with me into the tax-cart, and started. 
But Thady walked on in fronts his head down, his hand 
plucking at his beard, his face drawn and sorrowful 
He, poor fellow, oould not cry ; but his heart was veiy 
heavy. 

So we went on down the road, Thady walking in 
front ; and at the Bunn road a crowd of people awaited 
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II& Some had come to aay good-bye; the majority fell 
in behind and swelled the moomf nl proceBsion. But 
Thady, silent and impassive^ walked on in front and 
looked only at the road before him. 

** Keep up, Shusan," cried the women, themselves in 
tears. ''Keep up, woman dear! Te're goin' to the 
good country ; ye're well out o' this. Thank Qod for 
His mercy 1 " And Susan wept the more. 

At sight of each hand waved from the doorSy each 
familiar face in the fields^ each little white house on the 
hillsidesi she burst out anew and sobbed into her shawL 
''Awy awl** she cried. ''Good-bye^ good-bye! Ill 
niver see ye again!" 

But Thady took no heed, and walked on silent and 
alone in fronts All the way my eyes were fixed on that 
lean, rtraghly-dad figure in his new boots and soft felt 
hat» carrying a bundle^ and weeping inwardly as he 
went. He dared not look back; he dared not speak; his 
heart fought with his manhood all the way. 

So we went on till Bunn was reached, and Thady led 
the way into the bar-parlour of Tim Foley's publio-housa 
I went in with the rest, and taking my seat on a form 
beside a long deal table, saw Thady hanmier the table 
with his blackthorn and bring the girl in with a run. 

** Name yir drink," he said to the company; ** what 
ye lek; no matter to me. I'll have porter, miss; I 
can't do more, bavin' the pledge." He had found his 
tongue at last : but by what process of common-sense 
reasoning had he arrived at the conclusion (and it was 
a conclusion with him, thought out and settled as long 
ago as the night of the Harvest Home) that porter was 
a harmless beveragel 
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Then came the drink, steaming and pungent, and 
with it the loosening of tongaes. Snch a habel! 
sobered by an occasional sob, and pierced in all 
directions by the clinking of spoons. The childreD, 
with their tomblers of lemonade in their fists, sat red- 
faced and bewildered; Susan's face shone oat like ahar- 
vest moon; Thady held himself bravely, and chatted 
and shook hands with a fine appearance of tmconcem. 

Suddenly he caught lus beard, granted fierody, went 
out, and in a few minutes came back carrying half-^ir 
stone of arrowroot biscuits in a white paper-bag. 
Taking the bag by its bottom he shot the contents 
right down the table. " There now,'' said he; ^ there's 
somethin' to keep the wind out o' yir stumachs." And 
all there roared and shouted with laughter. 

After half-an-hoor, we started again up the hSl 
towards the station, Thady once more in front and 
nodding gravely to every one he knew. All Bunn was 
at the doors and out on the side-walks. 

"Good-byel" "Good-bye!" "God be wi' ye! " 
''Safe over!" came from all sides; and again Susan 
raised her voice and wept. 

We filled the platform of the little station almost to 
the doors and turned it into a place of confusion. 
Every one was shouting, or weeping, or laughing. 
Thady, with his eye on the baggage, as he called it, 
moved soberly and importantly through the throng: 
now that Emo was behind he had come to himself, and 
was Thady the knowing once more. Susan sat helpless 
on a tin hat-boz, surrounded by an inner ring of 
children and an outer of tearful women. 

''Take yir seats; take yir seats," cried the porter; 
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and with the word the ones and sobs and ahouts waxed 
mighty. Every one at once was calling €k>od-bye, and 
striving to get the last shake of the hand. Then 
Thady raised his arm, took off his hat, and asked leave 
to speak a few words. 

<< Fm obleged to ye all/' he said, " for comin' to see 
ns off. I hope some day we'll all meet agen ; it's not 
lekly, I know; still, as the sayin' is, one lives an' 
hopes. Fm sorry to lave ye all, but I can't say Fm 
sorry to lave the country : it's gone to ruin, ho it is 1 
— ^man's agen it an' God's deserted it." 

** Good man, Thady 1 " cried Terry Fitch ; <'ye'll niver 
have to ate any more India-buck now, me boy." 

Thady eyed the speaker severely; for the words 
carried an implied reproach, and gave rise to a laugh 
among the men. 

"If ye mane, Terry Fitch," Thady went on, "that 
I'm goin' where I'll get better to ate, ye're nearer the 
truth than's usual wid ye ; if ye mane that I cud only 
manage to get India-buck to ate here, ye're a liar, ho ye 
are t Pigs an' ducks are powerful fond av it : I give ye 
yir choice—" 

" Take yir seats ; take yir seats," cried the porter. 

" One word more," said Thady, raising his hand ; " the 
train 'U wait for me. It'd ill become me to go widout 
sayin' a word av Mr. Jan there. He's the makin's av 
as good a man . . . We've been the best o' friends, 
haven't we, Jan t We know ache other I No nonsense 
about u$f me son 1 Give us yir ban' ; 111 have it to 
say that the last ban' I gripped in Ireland was yir 
own. Good-bye I " 

The whistle sounded ; the train started ; weeping and 
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clamoaiing, the people ran by the carriage down the 
platform. ''Give us yir hand, Tbadj/' they cried. 
*' Come on 1 a last shake." Bat Thady would not. I 
ran with the rest, waving my hat and shouting ; and so 
had the last sight of Susan's forlorn, pitiful face, and of 
Thady standing calm and bare-headed by the carriage- 
window, with his hands clasped behind him. 

So it is Oood-bye, Thady. You are dead now, poor 
fellow, and your bones lie low in the land of the 
stranger; and Susan is dead; and your children are 
scattered among the cities of El Dorado; perhaps it 
had been better had you and they stayed on, poor and 
contented, in that little white cottage by Thrasna river, 
over which the sun now shines hopefully as ever, round 
which the hills are green and smiling, and before which 
all day long play the rosy-faced children of Wee James 
and Annie his wife. Who knows ! Any way, Oood-bye, 
Thady 1 



CHAPTER XXX 

GOOD-BTE, PBTE! 

IliTEANWHILE; in that other Emo home by Rhamus 
iU. hill, matters had not been running smoothly. 

Oiney's death numbed the life in Pete: thenceforward 
he had no hope and no joy. Rheumatism clutched him ; 
all day long the desolate waters lapped by his door; 
alone he was left, old, wretohed, pcomiless. We gave 
him a fire and a little to eat ; he had a roof over his 
head, rags to his back, a bed to lie sleepless in : that 
was all. Life now held nothing of interest for him ; his 
body cried for the restful grave, his heart was sore; 
there was no one to care for now and help, no one to 
speak to and bear with, nothing to do but merely live 
out each weaxy day. Oiney was gone, Phil was gone. 
Rose — ah! why had Rose gone! Why had no word 
come from her! Why had she not stayed to show him 
her cheery face, to help his feeble steps! Ah 1 why, he 
used to moan, had Rose gone! 

And, as if in answer to that moan, would come the 
old fiend who shared his roof and doubled his miseries, 
old Mother Daly. Who can tell what torture Pete 

891 
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suffered at her hands! Day after day ahe came (so 
afterwards I knew) and poured her lamentations into 
his ear, recounted her troubles for the hundredth thne^ 
reviled the dead^ and cursed the living. Och I her poor 
Bosoy her dear child. Rose I — ^lured away by a laay good- 
for-nothing; taken away from her poor helpless old 
mother, her money taken, her good name taken ; lured 
awajr from her poor, starving old mother. Och, och I 
Aw dear, oh dear I What about them that were dead, 
dead after their time and decently buried! Who was 
to bury her! Who was to dose her eyes! Not a 
woman came to see her now, och ! not one. What about 
Pete! Was not every one helping him! Did he not 
get potatoes and turf and milk from £mo beyond-! how 
often did she see people entering his door with baskets 
and bags! What about his pains ! Look at what aUs 
suffered I — hunger, cdd, loneliness, heartache. • . • 

Pete could only Usten in silence ; but day by day her 
presence and her chatter became more and more 
terrifying. He lay in bed, still she came and talked ; 
he bolted the door, she shouted to him through the 
cracks in the wall, through the chinks in the door, 
through the broken window ; he walked out, she 
followed him with her seipent's tongue. Then she 
changed her tune a little and spoke nearer to her pur- 
pose, which (as I afterwards discovered) was simply to 
drive Pete away that she might have his end of the 
house for herself, and give over her own habitation to 
one of her numerous relatives. Why, if his pains were 
so bad, did he not go and get proper care and food! 
What was the use of parish doctors and nurses and 
infirmaries if no one used them! Why (jdainly) did 
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not Pete get outdoor relief; or (best of all) go to the 
workhouse ! 

And Fete trembled, for the word pauper was his 
hourly dread. ^' Ah 1 whishti whisht 1 " he would say ; 
** for God's sake, Mary, don't say that Woman dear 1 1 
never did ye harm. Can't ye let me die daoent here 
in peace ! Och 1 have pity, Mary, and let me be." 

But the woman had no pity ; Pete was in the way, 
and must go. So, day in, day out, she talked and 
nagged, reviled and threatened ; presently changed 
her tactics once more, and, with a sudden inspiration, 
declared that it was not decent for Pete to live so near 
her. Sure, all the country must be talking ; sure, that 
was why no woman ever came to see her ; sure, she 
trembled every time she thought of it. Aw I such a 
scandal it was 1 Aw 1 sAs'd go if he didn't Aw I what 
a scandal 1 

Pain and misery may be endured, but the poisoned 
drip, drip from the tongue of a vixen soon wears out 
the greatest patience — ay 1 drives men at last to seek 
shelter in the haunts of their uttermost dread. So, one 
morning, Pete shaved himself, put on his ancient mole* 
skin clothes and fur cap and red and white necker- 
chief, and dragged his aching limbs over the fields and 
came to Emo. All tottering and breathless he came 
into the kitchen, and in hia old mild way asked if I 
could hear him speak a few words. I set him down, 
gave him some hot tea, and told him to say on. 

''Well, it's this, sur," he began ; then choked at the 
next word and found the big tears rolling down his 
face. He turned away as if ashamed and dried the tears 
with his hand; once again looked at me^ and with a 
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shrill break in hie voioe cried oat : " Aw, sur, sor 1 
niver did I think it 'd come to this ! Niver, niyer ! . . . 
Niver did I think the daj 'd come that Pd have to stand 

afore ye an' — an' — Och t I can't say it ! ^ Again 

he turned his face from me and hid his tears. 

I knew what was coming ; my heart was sore for 
him ; I asked him to be brave, to cheer up and to tell 
me. 

" Aw, it's no Qse, no use," he cried despairingly. " I 
can't stand it any more — ^I can't stand it I She'll drive 
me mad 1 Iver since Oiney went Fve had no rest ; ivery 
day it gets worse an' worse •" 

Was it Mrs. Daly! I asked. 

Yes, he said ; then went on and told me abont the 
old hag's devilments. 

''. . • I can't make her oat," said Pete, **for sure I 
niver did her harm be word or deed ; an' Qiney, if he 
did spake rough to her betimes, often did her many's 
the kindness. Sure she might ha' let him be, anyway, 
an' him under the sods. An' / niver bothered her, an' 
niver axed her to do hand's turn for me, an' niver wid. 
But it's no use, no use ; I can't stand it ; ivery day I 
rise wi' a new dread on me. • • • An' you'U be goin' 
soon, sur ; an' me pains are powerful ; an' Rose or Phil 
niver writes — an', och I sur, Pm not the man I was. 
I've no wish for anything now, an' wi' these pains 
life's a misery. An' if you went^ sur, what 'd I dof 
Who'd— who'd bury met Who'd fetch the priest; an' 
close me eyes! Och! sur, sur! . . . Aw, it's no use; 
it's come at last • . . An' here I am. Mister Jan, Ood 
help me I axin' ye that mebbe — ^mebbe ye'd tiy to get 
me — to get me — into the workhouse — Och ! och I " The 
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tears rained down hie cheeks. '^Och, och, snr, the 
shame it is 1 the shame it is to have to ax ye ! Qcd 
knows, sur, I'd rather die nor go I Ntver^ niver did I 
think it 'd come to this. But Qiney's gone, an' Phil's 
gone^ tMT^body's gone, an' the heart's dead in me. Ah, 
sur, I'm not the man I was ! " 

Indeed he was not. His winter had come ; he was 
old at last, dreadfully old, with pained, dull eyes, 
withered face, and stiff, helpless limbs. His hands as 
they trembled atop his staff were all swollen and 
gnarled ; his old back crooked down ; in his voice was 
the shrill peevishness of age. The Pete of a few months 
before was gone — ^the Pete of the twinkling eyes, fresh 
old face, and liveliness of manner ; and before me^ bent 
over his staff, sat a stricken, feeble old man with all 
life behind him, all but a little weary while beyond 
which the angel of Death stood even then beckoning. 
Tes; and it was better — better that he should go. It 
was hard to have to say it ; Ood knows it hurt me 
with the hurt of shame to sit there hearing his 
words and not say them nay; but I knew he had 
better go out burdened with his shame than sit helpless 
by the waters of desolation. He woidd be cared for 
while he lived, and be decently buried when he died. 
In Emo there was no longer place nor hope for him ; 
Emo, the old Emo, was going too, or gone ; I could not 
go and leave behind me, to Heaven knew what fate, the 
best of all my friends. It was hard, but the voice of 
reason often calls us into stony places. Pete had to 
go. His old dread was realised at last. It might 
break his heart, but there was no other way. 

Ue looked up at me. 
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^'Yell not tlimk the worse o' me for gcnn' — goin' 
there, Mr. Jant" he pleaded. *«Te'Il always think 
well o'me! Te know I can't help it; ye knowTd 
rather die nor go ; hat it's God's will — Ood's will ! " 

I pat my hands on his shoolders and told him that 
never ooald I think anything bat well of my old friend 
Pete; his name and fame woold be always with me, 
the best treasares of my heart for ever. 

**, . . Andy 8ar,''said he, *^ yell not tell on me; ye'll 
let me go onknownst to ivery onel Te'U do that» Mr. 
Jan!" 

« Yes, Pete." 

** An' when Rose writes yell tell me, ye'll come to me 
an' tell met" 

•* Yes, Pete." 

He rose feebly and looked slowly all roond the 
kitchen. 

** Ye mind the first day I saw ye, sar t " he said with 
something of his old sprightliness. " The day ye threw 
the sweet milk over me, an' me sittin' on the stool 
there! Ay, ay! Well, a lot's happened since then. 
Ay, ay t The world's always changin'. . . An' it's all 
over — all over — sore TVL niver see this kitchen agen. 
I mind it sixty year ago — ay! 'twas the same then 
a'most as 'tis now. An' I coorted a girl, sor, in that 
comer; an' there ould Fitz fell dead oS his chair ; an' 
I seen two men fight to the death on that very flare. 
Ay I sixty year ago. Ah, I was a brave boy then, sar; 

a brave boy — an' now — an' now Och, sar, I'm not 

the man I was I . . ." 

So Pete left Emo and became a paaper; and soon 
after his going there came to me a letter from Rose. 
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<' Dear Sir," it ran, ''I meant to write to yon long 
ago, only I was waiting to send you better news. Phil 
and me are both well, thank God, and both doing steady 
now and well. . • . We were hard put to it, sir, at first, 
and often enough only for want of money I misdonbt we 
would both have been home. . . . We were married as 
soon as we oould after ooming to Liverpool, and we live 
now in a wee room near the docks where Phil works. 
He says it's the same dock maybe where Pete used to 
work. Och, sir, I hope the old men are welL God 
knows I think of them night and day, and often it's 
racked me heart not to write and send them something. 
Bat what oould I say or send I And I knew, sir, yoa'd 
take care of them, and I know, sir, you'll do the best 
between mother and them with the trifle I'm sending 
you now. Give them all our love, and ask them to for- 
give us both. Och, I know they thought hard of me, 
and I know Oiney was bitter with Phil, and I know 
people talked hard of us both. . . . But what oould I 
do, Mr. Jant Sure, ye seen for yourself Phil couldn't 
get work, and was getting into bad ways, and I was 
afeerd he'd go and enlist, and I knew he'd never do good 
at home for himself or another. I worked and wrought 
with him to go to Liverpool and get work, and Pd come 
to him after a while. He said he would, but— och, you 
know Phil, sir, he takes the world easy. So when all 
failed I said to myself : Well, please God, I won't see 
Phil go astray, and I asked God to forgive me, and left 
all as well as I could, and made him come with me over 
here. It was a bold thing to do— och, I know it, and 
often now I feel shamed of it But what could I do, 
surl Phil was going to the bad, ay, faster than people 
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think ; be was weak, sir, and easily led. CSonld I see 
him going astray and have the sin of his misdeeds on 
my soul! And I knew, sir, you'd see things light any- 
how^ and that no matter what people said of ns we'd 
always have one to speak the right word f or ns ; for 
yon were a good friend to ns all, and you knew enough 
of both of ns to trust us wherever we went» and to 
know that even if men blamed us^ God knew there was 
no sin on our hearts. • • ." 

'God knew there wcu no sin an our hearts.* Yes, 
Bose ; you stand acquitted, my brave girl 1 No need for 
you to feel shame ; no need for you to heed the cackle 
of the world ; shame and slander cannot touch you, for 
you did nobly and welL Ah ! we were all blind. A 
poor weak mortal you had for lover ; always you pitted 
his frailties and held your arm between him and evil, 
saved him from himself, and loyally shielded him from 
the hard-speaking of the world ; you bore with him, 
strove with him, helped him ; in the end, in the hour of 
his greatest weakness, you gave yourself to him ; — ^nay ! 
took him to yourself, and, careless of all else save the 
promptings of your own loyal heart, put your hand 
behind him and hurried his feeble manhood away from 
the pit that himself for himself had digged. And we 
were all blind, nor guessed that it was you who had 
been strong; and we blamed you, Bose^ and people 
cried scorn at you, nor did he in whom you trusted 
speak the right word for you or trust you wherever you 
went. Ay 1 we were blind ; and you were brave, Bose. 
You did well and nobly i and behold, the wonder is this, 
that the man you served so loyally and loved so weU, 
was in the eyes of men but a poor worthless fool I 
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To Mn. Daly, bj Hal, I sent some of Rose's money, 
and with the remainder and her letter in my pocket, set 
out quickly to see Pete. 

Oatside the gate of Idsmahee workhouse I met Mr. 
Black, looking, I thought^ portly and comfortable and 
still superciliously superior. 

Coald he, I asked, when we had coldly greeted, tell 
me where I might apply for permission to see some one 
— an inmate! Oh, yes, there was no difficidty ; he him- 
self would show me : it was old Fete Coyne I wanted, 
he supposed! 

I answered Yes ; but — but 

** Oh 1 never mind ; come along.** 

The porter in the lodge saluted him, the children in 
the play-ground turned to watch him, the poor in their 
uniforms looked humbly at him. 

Seeing my look of surprised inquiry, he smiled and 
caught his thumbs in his waisooat pockets. 

'^Tou're a little surprised," he said, "to see me 
Master of this placa ... I had some difficulty to get 
it. . • • It's better than farming," he added with a 
side glance ; "it's better to be Master of a workhouse 
than one of its paupers. There are a good many friends 
here just now; poor Ireland, this winter, was badly 
bitten. • • . 

"Tes," thought I, spitefully, and, as it turned out^ 
unjustly, " you're glad to see your old friends ; you can 
pay off old scores ; trust an Englishman for being on 
top in a fall. And poor Pete I " 

In a long, dean, very bare ward I found Pete seated 
by the fire smoking up the chimney. He was delighted 
to see me^ and flushed up in his old way like a pleased 
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ehild. He ms very dean, and looked altogether better 
than when I had last seen him ; but old age had him 
fast^ and already-— or was it that my fanoy played me a 
triokt — ^his face and manner seemed to have adapted 
themselves to the plain hideonsness of his pauper garb. 
Fete Coyne sat there : but not the Emo Pete^ nor yet 
the Pete J wished to see. 

I told him all the news of oxxr little townland ; then 
brooght out Bose's letter and road it to him. His 
face brightened again as he heard the simple words of 
his old favourite. 

« That's good, sor/' he said, as I finished; ''that's 
good. Thank God« they're both welL Ay, Pm glad to 
hear it. Ah, sor, Boee was always a good girL" 

" She was, Pete ; and is. She did the right thing. 
She left the tongaes wagging behind her — ^but what of 
them! Did she not save Philt And what oonld she 
have done for any one had she stayed on ! She could 
not have saved Oiney ; she could not have helped you; 
Phil would have been in gaol by this." 

'< Ay, sur, she was wise. Ah ! she was always a good 
girL« 

" And you see^ Pete^ it was she was the man ; she 
took Phil : there's where we were blind.'' 

"Ay, ay ; a brave girl 1 " 

''And you've heard her words, Pete— 'Ood knew 
thm^ fotM no sin an our hearU,* We know it^ too; 
don't we, Pete ! " 

" We do^ sur," said Pete ; "ah, yis t Boee was always 
a good girL Qoi be wi' her 1 Write an' tell her, sur, 
that Pm well, thank God, an' comfortable enough, an' 
wantin' nothin'. Sure Mr. Black's powerful good to 
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me, 'deed he is, sur ; I niver thought he was so good a 
man. An' ye'll tell her about Qiney, 8ui^-<»h ! poor 
Qiney, his face is always there afore me. Och I I wish 
he'd ha' known about Bose in time. • • • Ay, I'm 
comfortable." He shook his head. " But och 1 it's not 
lek home. Och no 1 Ah, that's gone. Aw, Mr. Jan, 
I'm not the man I was. Ah, no ! " 

That was his constant plaint. His home was gone, 
the old days, his old self. Let us leave him there in his 
pauper garb. It is not the end I would wish for my 
worst enemy; how much less for the kindliest, most 
beautiful old man I have ever known. 

I came back by way of Innishluck, crossed Lough 
Erne to Ourleck, and set out for Emo through the 
woods. The long winter had gone;' spring was come; 
and as I went the earth was waking again from its long 
sleeps even as it had woke twelve months before, and 
stirred the blood in Hal and me and sent us singing up 
Thrasna river. Ay ! the winter was gone — that long 
cruel winter of flood and famine ; the sun once more 
was shining hopefully, the birds were singing, the earth 
and the inhabitants thereof thrilling with new life and 
hope. Ah 1 it was glorious to be alive, glorious to feel 
that new life flashing through one's blood, and to see it 
working swiftly in all things everywhere as one went. 
^ Let us rejoice^" the birds were singing, "for the spring 
has come, and God is good, and the long glad summer 
draws near." And I sang with the birds that glorious 
evening, forgetting all that was past, all the misery and 
gloom I had seen, and, full of man's Ueased hope^ looking 
out joyfully upon the wondrous ways of the good Ood. 
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Out beyond Curleck woods my eye was oaoglit by a 
strange glaiB in the sky, over the hill-tops, in the 
direction of Ema What oonid it be t I hurried on, 
taken with a sndden feeling of alarm. Atop the Round 
TTin I paused for a moment. The glare was more yivid 
now ; sparksy I thought^ rose into the air; all over Brno 
a strange light was spread. Over Brno 1 

I began to ran ; ran^hard down hill, on along the level 
road, through the plantation ; tiien, tired and breathlese^ 
began the ascent of Emo hilL I heard shoots ; across 
Glackan longh the cots were flying ; the glare was of 
molten brass now. On I went. I toi^ped the bne; 
there was Emo— ay ! Emo in flames. 

Like one possessed, I ran on, crashed through the 
haggard hedge : ruin and horror were spread before me : 
the bam smouldering ruins; the stables flaring up; 
Emo house itself qdtting fire from its walls and flaring 
up to high Heaven. 

** Oh, God above I " I cried and ran on. On the 
avenue, by the burning house, was a great crowd ; in 
the garden, keeping watch over the wreck of our house- 
hold goods, were Wee James and Annie his vrife and 
Henry her father. 

«*0h! James, Jameer I cried. "What is 
thist" 

Then Hal came to me. 

"* Ah 1 Jan," he sobbed, '* 'twas my fault— I did it— 
I was smoking in the bam an' the straw went afire— 
an' — an' — ^Aw, Jan, Jan ! " 

*' It burnt lek matchwood," said Henry Marvin ; 
**no man could save it| an' sure the wind Uew the 
flames di^ into the big housSi • . . We did our best. 
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but it had to go. 'Twas Qod's will All we oould do 
waa save your things. . . ." 

« An'y Jan!'' cried Hal, "I saved your books an' 
Harry's birds. Look 1 there they are." 

Half-dazedy I turned and looked at the volumes piled 
on the kitchen-table, at the shivering birds and Harry's 
diary lying solitary by the cage. 

" Ah I Hal/' I said, ** 'twas well you saved something, 
my son. Twas well you saved the books 1 ** 



THE END 
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